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TO THE NATIVE TOOTH OF BENGAL. 


Many years have elapsed since I enjoyed the privilege 
of compiling the first series of elementary books for 
Native Scliools, iu association with the Seramporc Mis¬ 
sionaries, the pioneers of Indian civilization. It is grati¬ 
fying to contemplate the progress winch education has 
since mode among you, and more especially to observe 
the career of honourable competition which has been 
opened to you under the auspices of the University of 
Calcutta. With the encouragement afforded by that 
body, I have again an opportunity of assisting your 
studies; and Z now present you with an Epitome of the 
History of India, composed under a deep sense of the 
responsibility attached to any effort to provide a trust¬ 
worthy relation of the progress of the power to whom Pro- 
^dence has entrusted the destinies of your country. 

John Clabk Mabshman. 

LoHPOir, 

1868 * 




THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

EAHLT BISTORT TO TOR GBVZSl INVASION. 

^ ^ , India is bouBdcd on the Dortb and the east by 

Boundmeiuid . . *.v 

djHtioQtor the Uimalayu mountanis, on the west by the 

Indus, and on the south by the sea. Its length 
from Cashmere to Ca])c CooiipriQ is 1,900 miles; its breadth from 
Eurracbcc to Sudiyo, in Assam, 1,500 miles. The superficial 
contents arc 1,287,000 miles, and the population, under British 
and natiye rule, is now estimated at 200,000,000# It is 
crossed from ga.it to west by a chain of mountains called the 
Vindya, at the base of which flows the Nerbudda. The 
country to the north of this river is generally designated 
llindoBtan, and that to the south of it the Deccan. Hindostan 
is composed of the basin of the Indus on one side, and of the 
Ganges on the other, with the great sandy desert on the 
west, and an elevated tract now called, from its position,*^ 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary a 
chain of mountains running parallel with the Vindya, to the 
southwhich stretches a table land of triangular form, ter- 
minating at Cape Comorin, with the western Ghauts, on the 
western coast, and the eastern Ghauts, of minor altitude, on 
the oppomto coast. Between the Ghauts and the sea lies a 
narrow bolt of land which rans rouud the whole peninsula. 
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EAELT HISTOET OP TnE HINDOOS. 


[chap. 


ChrenoiogTof Of thc andeDt history or ■ chronology of the 
uwnadoo*. jiindooB there are no credible meraoriuls. Thc 
liistory was compiled by poets, who drew on their imagination 
for their facts, and the chronology was computed by astro¬ 
nomers, who have made thc successive ages of thc world to cor¬ 
respond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. Thc 
age of the world is thus divided into four periods: the wfyu 
yoyu, extending to 1,728,000, and Ihc second, or iriUi yugu, to 
1,296,000 3 ’Cai' 8 ; thc third, or thc dwapur yog'i^ conijirisos 
864,000 years; and the fourth, or kulee yogu, is predicted to 
last 432,000 years. A hilpoy or a day of Brumha, is com¬ 
posed of a thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 years. 
Extravagant as thc«e ctdculations may appear, they arc out¬ 
done by the Burmese, who affirm that the lives of thc ancient 
inhabitants extended to a period equal to thc sum of every 
drop of rain which falls on the surface of the globe in three 
years. Thc dates g^ven for thc first three ages must, there¬ 
fore, be rejected us altogether imaginary, while thc com¬ 
mencement of the fourth, or preseat age, which corresponds, 
to a certain degree, with the authentic eras of other nations, 
may be received as generally correct. 

Sarir hiitoi 7 of India is designated by native writers Bharat- 
thomndoM. TursTij from king Bharat, who is •said to have 
reigned over the whole conntry. That he did not enjoy 
universal monarchy in India is certain, though he was doubt¬ 
less ono of the earliest and most renowned of its rulers; but 
this fact loses all lustorical value when wc are told in the 
shasters thai he reigned ten thoiisand years, and, on his 
death, was transformed into a deer. Thus do wc plod our 
way through darkness and mystciy; at cvciy step fact is 
<!Ortfounded with fable, and all our researches end only in 
conjecture. The orig^al settlers are identified widi the 
various tribes of Bhcels, Coles, Gonds^ Meenas, and Chooars, 
still living in a state almost of nature, in the forests of thc 
Soane, the Kerbudda, and the Muhanuddee, and in the hills 
of Surgooja and Chota Kagpore. Their languages have no 
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affinity with the Sanscrit, and their roUgiou diHors from Uin* 
dooism. In those fastucBscs, amidst all tlm revolution s which 
have convulsed India, they have coutinued to maintain, un- 
chang'cd, tiicir original Hini]dicjty of habiU, creed, and speech. 
Th(*> were api^arently diiven from the plains by fresh t^olonies 
of cmigiants; and these wore in their turn couquered by tlie 
lliudoos, who brought their reiigion and language with them 
from reglcijis bc^yond the Indus, and, having reduced the ini to- 
bitants to a sen'ilo condition, branded them with tl)C name of 
soodras. Of the four Ilindoo castes, tinoe arc designated the 
twice 1)orn, which seems to indicate that they oil belonged to 
the conquering race, nUhough the term is now applied*oxdu- 
five!} to brahmins. In the Institutes of^uuoo refmmce is 
also made to cities governed by soodra8,w*hich the twice bom 
worr forbidden to eutcr, and U&c allusion evidently ajtplics to 
soodra chiefs, who continued to iu;^tain their iudcjicndonoe 
after the Ilindoo invasion. 

The Uindoos wlK) originally amsod tlm Indus pos* 
sessiem of a small tiuct of hnuk lOO miUrn north-west of Delhi, 
stbout miles by 30, w hich considea^d the residence of 
gods and holy sages, while the brahmius appear to have sub¬ 
sequently oiKunned the countiy north of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, strotoliing to tlio confines of noilh Bcdiur. Tl>o 
India of Ihc Vedus, of Munoo, and the earliest wrilors was 
dkclusivcly confined to the region north of the Nerbuddu, and 
comprisc‘d but a email jmrtion oven of that limited quarter. 
It was in the north that the four places of greatest ssinciUy 
wore hilnated during the ewly ages, though the Deccan now 
contains many places of distinguishod merit* The north was 
alRO the scat of the solar and lunar races, the scone of chival¬ 
rous adventures, and the abode of all those w*ho are celebrated 
in th(f legends, the mythologj', and the philosophy of the 
I^indoos. Even in the polished age iu whic)h the Uamayun 
and the Muhabharut wore composed, tJie south was the land 
of fable, the dwelling of bears and monkeys, and it was uot 
till a very late period that these apes and gx>blm5 aDd.CQon» 
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Btere were transfonxied into orthodox Hindoos. It must, 
therefore^ be distinctly b^irne in nund that the revolutioDs 
described in the saa*ed books of the Hindoos belong to Zlin* 
dostan, and not to the Deccan. ^ 


Tb/titn 
dlvltiofli and 
luiduftgei. 


Some of the Poorans describe India as haring 
been formerly divided into ten kiiigdomB; of 
these five were situated in Hindostan,—Sums* 


wuttee, comprising the Punjab; Gunouj, embracing Delhi, 
Agra, and Oude; Tirhoot, from the Ooosoe to the Gunduk; 
Gour, or Bengal, with a portion of Bebar; and Ouzerat, wliich 
evidently included Candesh, and part of Malwa. Five are 
assigned to the Deccan,—Mubarastni, or the Mahrutta coun¬ 
try on the western coast, and Orissa on the eastern coast; 
Tclingana, lying between the Qodavery and the Eistna; 
Dravira, or the Tatnul country, stretching down to Cape 
Comorin; and Carnata ou the western face of the peninsula. 
In ooiTeq)ondcnco with these divisions, which are compara¬ 
tively modem, ten languages, of similar names, arc enume¬ 
rated as being enrrent in them. Of these, the language of 
the five divisions of Hindostan, as well as the Mahratta and 
the Orissa are branches of the Sanscrit, modified by the mix¬ 
ture of local and foreign words, and new inflections. The 
Teloogoo—spoken in Tolingana— B3 well as the Tamul and 
Ihe Carnata belong, however, to a distinct family, and the 
only Sanscrit words found in them arc those which have 
reference to religious observances. The brahmins, crossing 
the Indus, brought their own language from the west, where 
Jii was in coristant nse—as the ancient iiiscriptioBB in Persia 
testify-^^d diffused it through the north of India in connec¬ 
tion with their religion. It thus became gi'adually mixed up 
with the dialects of the different provinces, which at length 
lost their original distinctions. The word Sanscrit signifies 
refined, and that language bears every indication of having 
received the improvements of the literati for many centuries, 
till it became the most exquisite medium of communication in 
tile world. 



THE VEDC8 A}(1> VUNOO. 


ntVtdoM. worship tanght in the Vedus was the 

earliest form of the Hindoo religion, and was in¬ 
troduced into Hindostan by a body of priests, who crossed the 
Indus either in the train of a conqueror or on a mission of 
prosulytism, ^sibly 1,400 years before our era. The Yedus are 
a compilation of hymns, prayers, and precepts, composed by 
different authors, at different periods, and were deliTcred down 
orally till the time of Yyasu, the bastard son of a hsher- 
woman, though, on his father’s side, of royal lineage, who 
employed four brahmins to collect and arrange them. Their 
leading doctrine is the unity of God, and the various divinities, 
the personification of the elements, whom the devotee is re- 
quiri"! to invoke, arc manifestations of the Supittmo Being. 
The gods arc mentioned, it is true, but without any pre¬ 
eminence, and never as objects of adoration; and there is no 
trace of the legends of Krishnu and Sivu to be found in 
them. In that early age, indeed, there appears to have been 
no images, and no visible types of worship. Though the 
customs and habits of the Hindoos arc said to be immutable, 
yet, strange to say, in a country which still regards the Yedus 
with profound veneration as the great fountain of religion, 
the ritual they prescribe has become so obsolete that the man 
who venture]} to regulate hie devotions by it would be con¬ 
sidered in the light of an infidel. 

• Next in order comes the work called the 

“ Institutes of Munoo,” a code of rules and pre¬ 
cepts, relipous and secular, collected together about 900 
years before our area, and attributed to Munoo. It inculcates 
the worship of the elements, of the heavenly bodies, and of iin- 
ferior deities; but none of the objects of modem worship are 
alluded to. Brumha is mentioned more than once, but the 
names of Visbnoo and Sivu do not occur. Idols arc noticed, 
and one passage enjoins that they shall be respected, but the 
adoration of them is discountenanced. The caste of brahmins is 
in this code placed on an equality «ith tho gods, and endowed 
with extraordinary privileges; but they were at the same time 
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allowed to eat flesh, and even beef, when it had been offered 
in sacrifice—which was a daily practice—and to intn*marrj" 
with eoodraa. The worship enjoiued in Munoo appears to 
have been succeeded by that of Bnimha, wliich was almost, 
if not altog'cther, spiritual Then camo the deification of 
heroes, with which the popular system of idolatry may bo said 
to have commenced. Perhaps tlie croed of Boodli and of the 
Jains may have been next in succession 5 and there is every 
probability that it was not till the boodhistshad been expelled 
fiom tlic soil of India that the Hindoo pantheon was com* 
pletod to its fulloompleinontof three hundred and thirty*throc 
millions of jfods; and this was apparently effected under tlie 
authority of the foorans, of which the oldest is only a 
tliousund years qld, aud the latest about four hundred and 
fifty. 


The lourand The Ttiudoo auuals doKcribo two mces of kings 
laniTTMfe, ^ having roiffiicd in India, that is, in Ilimiostan, 
from the earliest age, the race of the sun and the race of tlio 
moon. Ikswakoo, the progenitor of the former, founded Iho 
kingdom of Oude, and Boodh, the ancestor of tlie latter, made 
Priysg, the modem Allahabad, tho seat of Ins governDieiit. 
Wc are, moreover, told tliat there was constant war between 
the bmhinins, the champions of tho solar race, ai}d tlic military 
tribe of the kshetriyus, the adherents of the lunar race, until 
Purusramu, a great solar prince, arose and extinguished th 3 
warriors. They arc said to have reooverod their strcngtli, 
and chased king Sagor up into the Ilimslayu. Sagur was 
evidently the sea-king of tho Bay of Bengal, who engaged 
largely hi maritime expeditions, and extended his power, aud 
with it probably his religion, to the islands of the eastern 
archipelago, in one of which, Bali, he is still worshipped as 
the god of the ocean. 

The nindoo writcra assign fifty^seven reigns to 
the period between Ikswakoo and Ramu, the 
great hero and ornament of the solar race, whose deeds have 
been immortalized in the great epic of Yalmoeki. He was 
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married at an, early age to Secta, the daughter of the king 
of Mithila, another branch of the solar line, whose capital lay 
within a hundred miles of Oude. lie passed many years wilh 
her in religious retirement in the forest till she was carried off 
by llavunu. the king of Ceylon. Kama assembled a large 
army, and having in his progress secured tite assistance of the 
king of the monkeys, marched southward tlirough the great 
forest of Bunduku, which terminated on the l>auks of the 
CaN cry. That forest is described as the abode of holy sages 
and devotees, and of ai)i?K and bears. Crossing tlic Cavciy, 
J.lanm cnlorctl on Junuslan, or the abode of men—tlic eou- 
tiiicntal territoiy of Ilavunu. The expedition was crowncil 
witi. success, and Ramu recovered his >vifc; but liaviiig in¬ 
advertently caused tlie death of Itis broAicr, he cast himself 
into a river, and as the Hindoo vvritciu affirm, was reunited to 
tlu’ <icily. The ex^iedilion of Kama was the most chivalrous 
oxiiioit of that age, more csju'cially w'boii we consider the 
very limited rcsonrws of the kingdom of Oude, with two in- 
■dt'iiondc-iit sovercigjis—one at Jtlit]}ila, and the otlier at 
Benares,—^vi(hiu a huudred and fifty miles of bis capital. He 
is, perliap, the earliest of deified heroes, us his age is 
generally fixed at 1,200 years before our area, though on 
calculations no means Hatisfactoiy. 

Tiif Tlie next gn*at eveut in the heroic age of India 

yninbiiarut. ^^s tlic gfoat WOT, cclebiutcd ill another Ilimloo 
epic, ihe Muhabliarut. The main object of this poem is to 
conimoinoratc the exploits of Krisbnu, another deified here, 
who took a prominent part in the contest between tlie Pandoos 
and the Koovoos, two branches of the lunar fine, for the 
]v>s8eHsion of Ilustinaporc, situated in the neighbourhood of 
I'i'llii. Yoodisthcer, tlie diicf of Ujc Pandoos, was resolved, 
i; is grid, to celebrate the sacrifiiic of the horse, which implied 
the pisscssion of supreme dominion. The ICooroos burned 
with indignation at this arrogant assumption/, and their chief, 
uimblo to prevent it, had recourse to oi’tifice. He engaged 
Yoodistheor in deep play, and led him on to stake his wife and 
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bis kingdom) both of which were lost at one throw of the 
dice, and be was obliged to go into exile for twelve years. 
KrishDu, a scion of the royal family at Muttra, on the Ganges, 
had already signalized himself in a conflict with the king of 
Mug^du, in south Bebar, and now, in conjunction with 
Buluram, accompanied Yoodisthecr and bis four brothers in 
their exile. The heroes wandered through the various provinces 
of India, performing notable feats of valour, and leaving some 
memorial of their romantic adventures in every direction. At 
the dose of the period of exile Yoodistheer returned with his 
companions to the banks of the Jumna, and demanded the 
restoration of his kingdom. Ilis opponent, Dooryudhun, re> 
fused his claim, and declared that he should not have as much 
land as could be covered by the point of a needle. There 
remmned, therefore, no alternative but to dedde the question 
by an appeal to arms. 

Ike bu tti t of lu this great battle fought on the plain, where, 
KQoioo.iubetnL jjj decisive battle between the 

Hindoos and tbo Mabomedans took place, all the tribes in 
northern India were ranged on one side or the other. Chiefs 
from Culinga, the sea-coast of Orissa, and even the Yuvuns^ 
the name generally given to the residents beyond the Indus— 
are smd to have taken a shore in it. It lasted eighteen days, 
and the carnage on both sides was prodigious. Dooryudbon 
was at length slain, and victory declared for the Fandooi^; 
but when Yoodistheer beheld the field covered with the 
bodies of friends and foes, all descended from a common 
ancestor, he became disgosted with the world and determined 
'to withdraw from it. He entered Hustinapore and performed 
the funeral obsequies of his rival; after which he jJaced the 
grandson of his brother Urjoon on tho throne, and retired 
to Dwarka, in Gnzerat, in company with Krishnu, who had 
founded a kingdom there. That hero was soon after slain 
** at the fountain of the lotus,” by one of the wild foresters 
ot the tribe of the Bheels. Yoodistheer proceeded through 
Sinde towards the north, and is supposed to have perished in 
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the snowy range. According to the poptilar notion, he 
ascended to heaven, which was by no means mcrediblc, as 
the paradise of more than one of the Hindoo deities is placed 
on the inaccessible peaks of the Himalayu. 

influrneeo/ Thcso two events, tho cxpcditioD of Ramu, and 
thoe two the battlo of Kooroo-kshetru, are the most impor- 

tant in the of the lunar and the solar race. 

The genius of poetry has fixed the admiration of akhundred 
generations on them, and supplied a rich mine of images from 
age to age. The author of the Ramayun wasTalmeeki, whom 
the giatitudo of his fellow countrymen has crowned with 
the wreath of immortality, by ranking him among those who 
novel die. He is supposed to have flomisbed in the second 
century before our era. The same period has also been 
assigned to the composer of the Muhabharut. Indeed, from 
tho terms in which he describes the Yuvun Usoor, the 
demon or giant who engaged in combat with Krishnu, it 
bas been coujcctoied that the poem must have been written 
after the invasion of Alexander tho Great. The author 
was Vyasu, who bas been confounded, through ignorance 
or fiatteiy, with the great man who collected the Vedus, 
which is chronologically impossible. It is, moreover smd, that 
a Vyasu app^s in eveiy age, though it is cert^ that no 
second Vyasu has since appeared among the pocte of India, 
firishnu was deified after his death. His adventures, and 
more particularly his fiirtations with the milkmmds, have ren¬ 
dered him the most popular of gods among an amorous people; 
but tlie sects founded on the worship of Ramu, Krishnu, and 
other deities, arc among the more modem innovations of 
Bindooism. Bulnrmn, the brother of Krishnu, is said to 
have founded a kingdom, of which Palibothra, the capital, 
became the wonder of India, though even the site of it is 
now matter of conjecture. 

The ihktbnk The annals of Hindostan for several centuries 
inwion. assumed period of the great war, are 

involved in impenetrable obscurity, but it would appear that 
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about BIX centuriefi before our era, a oew Bwarm from the 
teomiug hire of Scythia poured across the Indus upon the 
plains of India. Another swarm is supposed to have moved 
down at the same time on the north of Europe, and settled in 
Scandinavia, the cradle of the English nation. This simul¬ 
taneous emigration to the east and to the west, may assist in 
explaining that similarity of manners and customs which has 
been discovered on many points between the Scandinavians 
and the natives of India. These invaders were denominated 
the Taksiiuk, or serpent race, because tlie serpent was said to 
be their national emblem. Under their chief, Suhesnag, they 
probably overran the northern proviiic<ta of lliiidostaii, and 
became gradually incorporated with the tribes wliicb had 
preceded them. ‘They flourished for ten generations, and 
appear to have professed the Buodhist creed. Of this 
dynasty was Nundu, or Muhanundu, who was seated on th<> 
throne wiiiin Alexander the Great ajiiwared on tlie banks of 
the Suticgo, and was denominated by the Grecian liistorians, 
the king of the Prasii, or of the east. 


TbeexpediuoD The first expedition to India from the west of 
of Dmoi. which we have anything like an autlientic record, 
is tliat of Darius, the king of Peima, who ascended tire throne 
of Cyrus, in the year 518 before our era, and attended his 
conquests from the 8e.a of Greece to the confines of India. 
His admiral, Scylax, was then directed to construct a flotilla 
on the higher Indus, and ix-oceed down that atream to the 
ocean. The repr)rt wliich he made of the wealth and mag¬ 
nificence of the country through which he passed, determioed 
Darius to attempt the conquest of it. He crossed the Indus 
with a large army, and succeeded in annexing the countries 
bordering on lhat river to his great empire. The precise 
extent of his conquest cannot be determined, bat rhero is 
every reason to concludo that his Indian province must have 
been of no inconsiderable magnitude, siitoc it was esteemed 
more ualuable than any other satrapy, and is said to have 
famished onc-tliird the revenues of the Persian empire. This 
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tribute, moreover, is said to have been paid in gold, while 
that from the other divisions west of the Indus was delivered 
in silver. 

Bciiirionof Jt was about the period of the Persian invasion, 

, that Gontumu gave a fixed diaracter to the insti- 
stutinns of Boodhism. It has been supposed that ail the fifty- 
six tribes of the lunar race professed tlmt creed, and Gontumu 
was reckoned tlic seventh Boodh. lie was bom at Kupilu, 
but the scat of the rcli{pon was planted at Gya, in the 
Idngdom of Mngndit, or Beliar. which the Chinese and ludo- 
Chinofie nations consider the most sacred spot in the world. 
The Boodliists rejected the whole of the bralimiuical system 
of gotis and goddesses, repudiated the do(;triuc of caste, and 
and adhered closely to the spiritual worship of the Vedus 
Thi' priesthood amongst them was not hen*dilary, but fonned 
a distinct community, recruited from the secular ranks, bound 
to f)l)servc a vow of <;clibaoy, and to renounce the pleasures 
of sense. The hereditary priesthood of the brahmins, on the 
contuiry. admitted no accessions from tlie lay classes, and 
considered inarriago as iiulispeusablc as uivestiture witli the 
thread, in the ho|x> of gb’iug birth to a son who should perform 
the funeral rites of his father, aud secure him a B(‘at in 
paradise. TL# doatb of Goutumu, is fixed by the general 
concuiTcnce of authorities, in the year 6.50 beforc our ora. 
silwd of The religion of Boodh made prodigious progress 

noodbiim. after the death of Goutumu, while the creed of the 
brahmins was confined to the small kingdom of Cunouj. Two 
centuries later, in the reign of Asoca, Boodhism was triumjdiant 
tlivougli Iliudostan. His edicts aic still to be seen iiisoribcf' 
on the celebrated column at Delhi, on a similar column in 
Guv-orat, and on a third in Gnttack, as well as in numerous 
caves and rocks. Boodhism was introduced into Ceylon about 
the end of the third centnry before our era. Shortly after, it 
spread through Tibet and Tartary, and was carried into China 
about the year 65. In Hlndostan the brahmins exhibited the 
most rancorous hostility to their powerful rivals} and wc 
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learn from the report of a ChineBe pilgrim to the shrine at 
Oja, in the fifth ccntnrj, that the strength of Boodhism had 
matcriallj declined. But it appears subsequently to have re¬ 
covered some of its pristine vigour, and was not finally 
expelled from India till the tenth century; though we have 
the assurance that it was the prevuling creed at Benares a 
century later, and was predominant in Ouzerat as late as the 
twelfth century. At the present time its votaries throughout 
Asia are more numerous than those of any other religion. 

{ho empire of Persia was broken up by Alexander 

the Great, the Gredan king of Macedon, and the 
greatest military genius of antiquity. After the defeat and death 
of Darius, the last f ersian monarch of his dynasty, the troops 
of Alexander were engaged for three years in the most arduous 
military enterprises, and suffered incredible hardships in their 
winter campaigns, amidst mountains covered with snow. As 
a recompense fortheso toils their commander held out to them 
the spoils of India; and, having subjugated Cabul, arrived on 
the banks of the Indus, in the year 381 before our era, at the 
age of thirty. Hindostan was ill-prepared to resist the legions 
of this mighty conqueror. It was split up into a nnmber of 
independent states, oftencr at war than at peace with each 
other; and a Greek historian affirms that there were no 
fewer than a hundred and eighteen different kingdoms in the 
north. Alexander, after having sent envoys to demand tiie 
submission of the princes in the Ponjab, cros^Ud the Indus, like 
all previous invaders, at Attok, and entered India with 120,000 
troops. Of tho principal chiefs of the country, Abissares, 
^wbose territory lay in the mountainous region, probably of 
Cashmere, cent his brother with rich presents to conciliate the 
invader. Taxiles, who ruled the country between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, or Jelum, entertained him with great hos¬ 
pitality at his capital, Taxila, where Alexander left his 
invalids. But Forus, whose dominions stretcjied eastward in 
the direction of Hnstinapore, or Delhi, detenniiisd to offer the 
most determined resistance to the progress of Alexander, and 
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assembled his whole force on the banhs of the Jclum. The 
river, swelled by the periodical rains, and at the time a mile 
broad, rolled impetuously between the two camps. Forus 
planted a long line of elephants on the mar^n of the stream, 
and presented an impenetrable line of defence to his opponent. 
But Alexander discovered an island in the river, about ten 
miles idsove the camp, and took advantage of a dark and tf'm- 
pestuouB night to cross over to it with 11,000 men, who were 
landed on the opposite bank before dawn. The main body of 
the Grecian army was in the meantime drawn up as usual, facing 
the Indian camp, and Forus was thus led to believe that the 
troops who had crossed consisted only of a small brigade. 
Blit he was speedily undeceived by the,rout of the force 
which he had sent to meet it, and tlie death of his son who 
was in command, and being now certm that it was Alexander 
himself who bad crossed the river, prepared to encounter him 
with 4,000 horse and 30,000 foot, all of the kshetriyu tribe; 
warriors by birth and profession. Alexander’s small army was 
xximpoeed of veterans, strangers to defeat, and, under such 
a leader, inviucible. The field was obstinately contested, 
but nothing could withstand the charge of Alexander’s 
cavaliy. Poms continued to maiutain the conflict long after 
the great bod^ of his troo{)8 bad deserted him, but was at 
ieugth persuaded to yield Alexander, who always honoured 
valour in an enemy, received him with distinguished courtesy; 
and not only restored liis kingdom, but made considerable 
additions to it. Forus did not abuse this confidence, but re¬ 


mained ever after faithful to lus gcuerous victor. 

progre» 0 »nd After the defeat of Ponm, Alexander crossed the* 

ww™ or Chenab and the Ravee, and came in contact with 

a body of Catbtuans, probably Tartar immigrants, 
who maintained an obstinate struggle, which is stud to have 
terminated only after the slaughter of 16,000, and the cap¬ 
tivity of 70,000 of their number. On reaching the banks of 
the Sntlege Alexander heard of the great Gangetic kingdom 
of Mugudu, the king of which, it was reported, could bring 
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80,000 cavalry, and 000,000 foot, and 9,000 elephants into the 
field. He determined to march do^ and plant his standard 
on the battlements of its magnificent capital, Palibothra, Tvhich 
was nine miles in length; and his troops received orders to 
prepare for crossing tho river. But they were worn out with 
the fatigue and wounds of eight campaigns; their spirits had 
moreover been depressed by the deluge of run to whi<^i they 
had been exposed during the monsoon, and they refused to 
accompany him any farther. He employed menace and fiattery 
by tunis, but nothing could shake their resolution, and ho was 
reluctantly obliged to make the Suticgc the limit of hie ex¬ 
pedition, and return to tlic Indus, where be caused a large 
fiotilla to be constrpeted, and sailed down the stream with ^1 
the pomp of a conqueror. ^ 

The views of Alexander were gigantic aud 
projpcti wd beneficial beyond those of every other mler 

in ancient tim<‘B. He had erected the port of 
Alexandria on the Meditermneau shore of Egypt, and ut the 
end of twenty-two centuries it still continues to attest tho 
grandetu of his plans. He now resolved to establish a com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the coast of India, tlio rivers of 


Persia and tho Red Sea. For this object he built a city and 
harbour at the estuary of the Indus, and iit^d out a large 
fleet, which he entrusted to his admiral, Nearchm, with orders 
to proceed to the mouth of the Euphrates. The voyage, thoiigb 
tedious, proved successful, and was Justly considered one of 
the greatest naval achievements of the age. In the midst of 
these great projects Alexander caught a jangle fever in the 
marshes of Babylon, and died two years after his return from 
India, at the early age of thirty-two. He was fully bent on 
returning to it; and there can be little doubt that if he 
had succeeded in crossing the Sntlege be would havo^ode a 
complete conquest of the country, and given it the benefit of 
European dvilization. His name does not appear in any 
Hindoo work—a proof of the lamentable imperfection of tbs 
records which have come down tons; but bis fame was widely 
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diffused through India by the Mahomedan conquerors, arnoug 
whom iie was esteemed a magnificent liero. It was carried 
far and wide on the ocean witli tiic stream of their conquests* 
and the distant islander of Java and Sumatra may be found 
singing the deeds of the mighty “ Tscander.” 

Nundo, At the period of Alexander’s invasion, Nundu, 

Chnnaw-goopta. ^ princc of tho Takshuk race, was seated on the 
Mugudu throne at Palibothra. He was assasinated by his 
pricA minister, and is said to have been succeeded by eight 
sons in succession. Their illegitimate brother, Chundra-goopta, 
the offspring of a barber’s wife, was expelled from the kingdom, 
and wandered for some years through the various provinces 
of llindostan. Ho was at hmgth placed upon the throne 
throngh the efforts of the minister, Chanikya, who put all the 
members of tho royal family to death, and afterwards endoa- 
voored to atone for tho crime by penances so severe, that 
after the Inpec of 2,000 years, the “ remorse of Chanikya," is 
still the popular emblem of penitence. Chuiidra>goo[)ta was 
a prince of extraordinary energy and talent, and, though a 
Boodra, is stated in the hyperbolical language of the Poorans to 
have “brought the whole earth under one umbrella.” Tho 
empire of Alexarder the Great was, on his death, divided 
among his generals, of whom Sclcucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising, obtained the province of Babylon, which 
coifprised all the territory up to the Indus which had been 
subjugated by his master. Having dotemiined to carry out 
his ambitious '"lews on the east, he crossed the Indus with a 
powerful army, and was opposed by Chundra-goopla and tho 
whole strength of the Mugudn empire. According to the Greek 
historians, Selencus was completely victorious, which it is 
difficult to reconcile with tho fact that in the treaty he made 
with the Indian prince, he resigned all the territory which had 
been acquired east of rfie Indus for an annual subsidy of fifty 
t elephants, and likewise bestowed his daughter In marriage on 
him. Megasthenes was at the same rime appointed his repre¬ 
sentative at rile court of it J|[|K[|H|hi8 r^rts 
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that the Greek writers chiefly derived their knowledge of 
India. \ ^ 

ThaHuguds After a reign of tweniy>fonr years, Ghimdra- 

goopta was sncceedcd by his son, 2tfitra*goo|Aa, 
with whom Solencns renewed the treaty. The great king^m 
of Mugudu maintained its pre'eminence in the valley of the 
Ganges, under a snccession of royal families who appear to 
have been either aoodras or boodhists, for a period of eight 
centories from* the yearS50 before our era to 450 aftA it. 
Under their government the country is said to have attained 
the highest prosperity. A royal road extended from Pali- 
hothra to the Indus, %vitb a small column at every stage. 
Another road stretched across the country to Broach, at 
rime the great emporium of commerce on the western 
coast. They encouraged learning with great munificence) 
and it is recorded that they endcavoored to diffuse it among 
the common people by the cultivation of the vernacular 
tongues; and this, as it would seem, at the period when the 
Sanscrit had reached the summit of perfection in the two 
epics of the Kuhabhamt and the Ramayun. They appear also 
to have given every encooragement to trade, both domestic 
and foreign. While the silent Indus, as at present, exhibited 
no mgu of commercial activity, the Ganges wrs covered with 
sails, uid the produce of its various provinces was brought 
down to the sea'coast and conveyed across the ocean to the 
east and the west. The kingdom of Mugudu embraced what 
is designated in history the three CWmyos; that is, the 
northern section of the Coromandel coastthe sea face of 
Bengal from Balasore to Chittagong,'—'thon the abode of men 
and not of tigers,—and the coast of Arracan. Its subjects 
were thus stimulated to engage in maritime enterprise, and the 
Mugndn fleet crossed the bay of Bengal to the island of Java, 
and. introduced the Hindoo relipon to its inhabitants either in 
the current of conquest or of commerce. The native histo¬ 
rians of that island fix the yeu 75 before our era as the time 
when ^ey received HiDdo<sm, from India. Many magniC- 
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cent monmncnto attest the diffusion of this reli^on, besides 
the fact that tho language of literature and devotion in 
Java is a form of tho Sanscrit. In the fourth century a 
Chinese pilgrim recorded that the island was peopled by 
Hindoos; that in its ports he found vessels manned by 
Hiiidbo sailors which bad siuled from the mouth of the 
Gauges to Ceylon, and from thence to Java, and were pre¬ 
paring to proceed on to China. A Hindoo government existed 
in Java till within the last 400 years, when it was subverted 
by the Mahomedans. Hindootsm still continues to flourish in 
tho neighbouring island of Bali, where the fourfold division of 
caste still survives, and widows are said still to ascend the 
funeral pile. Yet so signal has been the mutation of habits 
and opinions among the Hindoos of India, that any Hindoo 
who might visii Llia country to wliich his ancestors carried 
tho institutes of liis religion, and in which they exist in 
greater integrity than in India itself, would not be permitted 
to remain within thc: pale of the caste. 

_ „ „ , Tile Hindoo annalists affirm that about two 

Tho Ugnllwoli. ^ V t, • _ 

centunes before our era, the brahmins “ regene¬ 
rated thc Uguikools,” literally tho fiery generation, to fight 
their battles with thc boodhists. The real origin of this race 
is lost in liopclcds obscurity, and wc have only a poetical 
version of thwr appearance, which may serve as an example 
o^tho mode in which historical facts have been bequeathed 
to posterity, and of the difficulty of separating them from 
allegory. Ignorance and infidelity, we are told, had spread 
over the land; thc sacred books were trampled under foot, 
and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous brood—ofr 
boodhists. At the summit of Mount Aboo dwelt the holy 
sages who had carried their complaints to thc sea of curds, 
on which tho father of creation was floating on the back of a 
hydra. He commanded them to return to Mount Aboo, and 
recreate the race of the kshetriyas—whom Purusramu, an 
incarnation of thc deity, had exterminated. They returned 
accordingly with the four chief divinities, and a multitude of 

0 
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secondary gods. The fountain of fire was pu^ed with water 
brought from the sacred stream of the Ganges. After the 
performance of expiatory rites, each of the four gods formed 
on image and cast it into the fountain, and there sprung up 
the four men who became the founders of Rajf)oot greatness. 
They were sent out to combat the monsters, who were 
slaughtered in great numbers, but ss their blood touched the 
ground fresh demons arose; upon which, the four gods stopped 
the multiplication (rf tho race, by drinking up tlKiir blood. 
The infidels thus became extinct; shouts of joy rent Iho 
skies; ambrosial showers descended from above, and the gods 
drove about the firmament in their cars, exulting in the victory 
they had gained. 

EximUon of This allegory of the regeneration of the Ugni- 
tta tModUiu kools at the fire fountain, endently points to some 
religious conversion, or some political revolution. Of the 
four divisions into wliich they branched, the Prumuras l^e* 
came the most powerful. Tlieir dominions extended Imyond 
the Nerbudda, and comprehended all central and western 
India. The Indus formed their boundary on the west, Tli(!y 
carried their arms into the Deccan, and appear, in fact, to 
liave been the first to extend the Hindoo religion and power 
to the sonth of the Nerbudda. As brahminism did not be¬ 
come predominant till after many bloody conflicts with 
boodhisffl, it is not improbable that it was the alliance \^th 
lio Ugnikools, which rendered the brahmins triumphant, and 
mablod them to extend their religious power from tho king¬ 
dom of Ounouj to the southern extremities of the peninsula. 
The ijoodhists retreated in great numbors to Ceylon, carrying 
with them that passion for cave temples, for which they were 
distinguifibed. In that island they rused one of the most 
stupendous monuments of human labour in tho worldy Exca¬ 
vated by tbmr exertions from the solid rook, we discover a 
scries of temples, of which the largest is 140 feet long, 
90 wide, and 45 in height, and which contains a recumboiit 
image of Boodh, 80 feet in length. Tho temples which tlic 
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boodhists wctq constrained to rcUnquiali were speedily occu* 
{tied by tlie brahmins, and Vishnoo and Sivu displaced Boodb. 
Care tr mr’^ Under the brahmins, the coostruction of these 
In rnuiB. temples was extended and improved. Those 

which they erected at EUora, in the Deccan, exceed in magnU 
ficence anything to be seen elsewhere. In a range of hills 
wliicb extend five miles in the form of a horse shoe we 
discover a range of grotto tem^des, two and often three 
stories in height. The must remarkable of them is tlie 
temple of Koilas, or the palace of Muhadevu. Uero 
is to be found whatever is splendid in architecture, or ex* 
quisitu in sculpture. The scene is crowded with staircases, 
bridg, s, chapels, columns, imrticoes, obelisks, and colossal 
statues, all clusclled out of the solid rock. The sides of 
tliese wonderful uliaml>er8 arc covered with figures of the 
Uiudoo gods and goddesses, and representations from the 
Ramaynu and the Muliubbarut. The pantheon of Ellora. 
seems to have been the citadel of Hiudooism when it spread 
iuh.' the Dcccan. The precise age of these luaguilicunt exca¬ 
vations it is impossible to fix, but it must have been at some 
pciiod dui'ing the ten or twelve centuries which elapsed 
hetween the subjugation of tho boodhisis, and the arrival of 
the Mahomc^us, in the high and palmy state of Ilin- 
doolsm, when the hrahmins swayed the ecclesiastical sceptre 
o& India without a rival or an enemy. 

vikMmaditya. Vikrama^tyu follotro the eupiwscd 

subjection of the boodhista. He is said to have 
been descended from one of the Ugnikool chieftains, the 
Prumunt, now couti'actcd to Puar. His reign bes^n fifty-si* 
years before our ora, and tlie andont city of Oojein was his 
capital. He is described as the greatest monarch of his age, of 
wliich.tliero is the most satisfactory proof in the fact that his 
era is still current throughout Hindoetan. He encouraged lite¬ 
rature beyond all former example. Ho invited learned 
brahmins from every part of India, and rewarded them vritb 
magnificont presents, and they have repud him by investing 

• C 2 
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him with immortality. Tbej have exhausted the resources 
of flattery in their attempt to describe the magnitude of hk 
power, and have assured us, that without his permission the 
loadstone bad no power over iron, or amber on the chaff ot 
the flcld. So exemplary was his temperance, that while in the 
enjoyment of supreme power, he constantly slept on a mat, 
which, with a waterpot replenished from the spring, formed 
the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated that while 
he extended his patronage to the worship of the gods and 
goddesses, then rismg into popularity, be himself continued 
to profess the old creed, and adored the one infinite aud in> 
visible God. 

tbe urth of Fifty'Six years after the accession of Yikruma* 

jcfuCbitft dityu, Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah, be¬ 
came incarnate in tbc land of Judea, and made an atonement 
for the sins of men, by offering himself as a sacrifice. On the 
third day be rose from the dead, and after giving his dis¬ 
ciples a commission to proclaim to mankind the glad tidings 
of salvation through bis redemptiem, ascended to heaven. Onu 
of his disciples, St. Thomas, is generally supposed to have 
introduced Christianity into India, where he obtained many 
converts. The Hindoo legends present so many points of 
similarity with the facts of the New Testament, as to leave 
little doubt that the events connected with the life and death 
of the Saviour of mankind were widely disseminated through 
India, and embodied, though in a distorted form, in tbe 
writings of Hindoo poets and sages. 

ih* Andru. about this period that we find the Andras 

dynasty enjoying great power in the Gangetic 
provinces, and their fame extending even to Rome. They 
were probably one of the families which successively filled the 
Mugudu throne. They appear to have gained it about twenty 
years before our era, and to have held it on till the year 486. 
The only notice of uiy of the monarchs of this line which has 
survived their extinction refers to E.umu, whoso fame was 
spread to the islands of the eastern archipelago, which were 
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probably visited’by his fleet. He still lives in the memory of 
posterity, and a man of extraordinary liberality is always 
compared to king K.umu. The centuries which elapsed 
between the decay of the Andras and the invasion of the 
Mahomedans are filled npby the historians with barren lisiis of 
dynasties and kings which can be turned to no account; and 
we turn therefore from the history of Ilindostan to the annals 
of the Deccan. 

Eftriy hiitAiy of The early history of the Deccan is less obscure, 
uw Dfcam. j |gj,g mnianric than that of the northern division 

of India. All the traditions and records recognise in every 
pwvin'”? of it a period when the inhabitants did not profess 
the Hindoo religion- The brahminical writers describe them 
as monntainoers and foresters, goblins, and monsters; but 
there is every reason to conclude that they had reached a high 
degree of civilization at a very early age. Ravunu, when 
attacked by Rarau, was the sovereign of a powerful and 
civilized state, which cmb™»d not only the island of Ceylon, 
but the whole of the soutlRm division of the peninsula; and 
his subjects were, doubtless, far more advanced in the arts 
and literature than the invaders. A Tamul literature existed 
before the introd .ction of brahminiara; and some of the best 
authors in thaHanguage were of the tribe now stigmatised as 
pariars, which incontostibly proves that the pariars were the 
abAiginos of the country, and a highly cultivated people, who 
were reduced to subjection and degraded by the triumphant 
bralunins. This remark applies to the group of tribes comprised 
in the ancient Telingana, Dravim and Eeruluyt « 

TbePuidyw The most ancient kingdoms of the Deccan 
■ad the cboiM. appear to have been those of the Pandyas and the 
Cholas, established in the extreme south, where the Tomol 
language prevailed. Of the former, the seat of government, 
after having been twice removed, was fixed at Madura, where 
it was in .existence in the time of Ptolemy, the great 
geographer of antiquity. In the ninth contoiy the reigiung 
family lost its consequence, bnt oontinned to linger in the 
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scene of its early power till 1786, when the last of that royal 
line was conquered by the nabob of Arcot. The kingdom of 
Chola—which some identify with Coromandel—had Gauchi, 
or Conjcvcram, for its capital, and retained its -rigour for 
many centuries, and, about the eighth century, appears to 
hare extended its authority over a considerable portion of 
Gamata and Telingana. But its princes were driven bade 
and confined to their former limits about the tenth century, 
and maintained a feeble existence, eitlier as independent 
sovereigns, or as tributaries to the great Hindoo monarchy of 
Boejuynugur, till the province was subdued in the middle of 
the seventeenth century by Sbabjee, the father of Sovajeo, 
the founder of Mahratta greatness. 

Kerotawd Tho ancicut division of Kcrulu included Malar 
TeiingMiL pjgj Camata, wlach are said to have been 
miraculously peopled with brahmins by their champion 
Purusramu, the renowned destroyer of the kshetriyus. Apart 
fiXMO this legend, it would aj^rear that about the second ecu* 
tury a colony of brahmins introAred themselves and their 
religion inb) this province, whidi they divided into sixty-four 
districts, and governed for a time by an ecclesiastical senate, 
over which a brahmin was chosen to presi^ every three 
yours; but they were subsequently subjected rio the Pandya 
kingdom. About the ninth ccntuiy the country was broken 
into various principalities; one of the most important of whifib, 
Calicut, was under the government of tho Hindoo Zamorin 
when the Eun^ieans first landed in India, under Vasco de 
,Gama, in 1498. Of the history of Telingana no authentic 
records have been discovered, but it appears that about the 
eleventh century the Belial dynasty attained paramount 
power in this regioiL They dignified themselves with the 
title of Rajpoots, of the Yadoo branch, and at one period ex¬ 
tended their Mithoiity ov^ the whole of Camata, Malabar, and 
Telingana; bat it was extinguished ly the Mshomedans in 
oitekui 1810. The early annals of Orissa are equally 
****•*““■ indistinct. The authentic history of the province 
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does not commence before the yew 473, when the Kesari 
family obtained tho throne, and held it tUl 1131. They were 
succeeded by the line of Gnngu-bon^fsu, who maintained their 
power till it was subverted by the Mahomedan in 1568. Of 
the Mabratta province there are only two facts distinctly 
visible in history; the existence, more tbA.n twenty centuries 
ago, of the great commercial mart of Tagara, so well known 
to the fiomans, which has been identified with Dcogur, the 
modem Dowlutabad, and was the capital of a long lice of 
monarchs. The other event is the reign of Salivahm All 
that is known of that prince, however, is that ho was the son 
of a potter, that he headed a successful insunection, de* 
tlii'oned the reigning family, and established a monarchy so 
powerful and extensive that it gave rise to an era which has 
survi^'ed him for eighteen centuries, and still continues cur* 
rent in tho Dcccan. 


Tfacimpoot 
fiumly of 
Cliittojn. 


While the Oangetic empire of the Andras was 
crumbling to pieces, the Rajpoot family of Cliittore, 
now settled at Oodypore, was rising into notice. 


By the general suffrage of the Hindoos in the western pro* 
vinces its descent is traced from Loh, the eldest son of Ramu. 


the hero of tbr Bumayuu, and it, therefore, claims pre* 
eminence ameng the Hindoo princes of India. The family 
originally migrated to the country of Surat, and fixed their 
cfQjitol at Balabhipore, in the Gulf of Cambay. Thu town 
was sacked about the year 534 by the sou of Noehirvau the 
just, king of Persia, but the Rajpoot queen escaped the general 
destmetion and took refuge in a cave, where she gave birth tc 
a son, GtAa. The youth subsequently ostablialicKl a king- 
dotn at Edar, and married the granddaughter of the Persian 
king, and of his queen, the daughter of Maurice, the Christian 
emperttr of Constantinople. From Goha are lineally descended 
the rajas of Oodypore. “ Thus,” remarks the historian of 
Rajpootaoo, wo arc led to the singular conclusion that the 
Hindoo aoorvj, or sun, the descendant of a hundred kings, tho 
undisputed possessor of the honours of Ramu, the patriarch 
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of the eolar race, from whom other Hindoo princes, before 
they con succeed to the throne of their fathers, must obtain 
the Ulvkf or sign of royalty and investitnre, is in fact the 
offspring of a Christian princess.” Eight princes succeeded 
Goha on the throne of Ednr, the last of whom was put to 
death by his eons while hunting, but his infant son, Bappo, 
was conTcyed to the fortress of Bhandere, and brought up 
among the shepherds. His mother aroused his ambition by 
revealing to him the secret of his royal birth, and he iffl> 
mediately proceeded to the court of Cliittore, together with 
the followers he had been able to collect, and was favourably 
received by the king, but the nobles took umbrage at tlie 
favour shown to an unknown youth. At this juncture a 
formidable foe came down upon the coiuitry, and the chiefs 
refused to furnish their feudal contingents, but Bappa offered 
without any hesitation to lead the nationtd troops into the 
field. That enemy was the Mabomedans, who now for the 
first time advanced into the heart of a country destined in 
siter times to form one of their most magnificent empires.>. 
fiiM of Maho- Mahomed was bom at Mecca, in Arabia, in the 

. rower, 509^ gt tijg (jf forty, announced him- 
-self a prophet commissioned by Ood to convert the human 
race to the *‘trae fmtb,” by the agency of tbo sword. 
Having, by the force of his genius and eloquence, gained 
many proMlytes in his native land, he raised an army Of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his power and 
ids creed, and commenced that career of conquest which was 
pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province, and kingdom after king* 
dom submitted to their arms, and in the brief period of half 
a oentury, they had subverted or shaken the political institU' 
tioDB of the west. From the birth of Mahomedauism, its vota- 
Ties were animated with the resolution to establish, by force 
of arms, a universal monarchy in which there should be but 
one law dvil and religious, one prophet and one creed. Every 
Musulman who fell in this warfare, was promised a residence 
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In paradise in the society of the black-eyed houris. It was 
not to be expected, that when the “ Futhfnl,*' as they were 
termed, had conqncrcd Africa and Sp^, subverted the 
Persian empire, and looked on Europe as already their own, 
the rich provinces of India, which had been for ages the prey 
of every invader, should c8cai)C their notice, 
vint Mrtome- Within a few years after the deatli of Mahoired, 
dan inraaion. the Caliph Omar founded Bussorah, at the estuaiy 
of the Tipfris, and despatched an army into the province of 
Sindc. The invasion was repeated under bis successors, but 
it was not till the days of Walid, that any successful effort 
was made to obtain a footing in tlic country. Between the 
years 705 and 715, be not only made an entire conquest of 
the province, but carried his victorious army to the banks of 
the Gatigcs. It was the generals of this caliph who crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, planted the standoi'd of the crescent 
on the soil of Europe, and subdued Spain in a single oitnpaign. 
So lofty was the ambition which animated tlie early successors 
of Mahomed, that their arms were triumphant at the same 
time on the banks of the Ebro and the Ganges, and they 
aspired to the conquest both of Europe and India. Three 
years after the ‘uvasion of Walid, his general Mahomed ben 
CoBsim overran the kingdom of Guzerat, and called on cvciy 
city either to embrace the creed of the prophet, or to pay 
tribute. In case of refusal, the fighting men wero put to the 
sword, and the women and children reduced to slaver}’, but 
the cultivators, artizans, and merchants arc said to have suf¬ 
fered little molestation. Cosaim at length advanced to. 
Chittore, when the young Bappa placed himself at the hea^ 
of the Bajpoot army, and not only completely defeated him, 
but expelled him from India. On his return to Chittore, 
Bappa WBB hailed by the nobles and people as their deliverer, 
and advanced to the throne, and from him are descended the 
xanas who now reign at Oodypore. After having governed 
the country for many years with great success, he abandoned 
bis kingdom and his religion, and marched with hiS ; troops 
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acroBs tlic Indus to Ehorasan, where he manied many Ma- 
homedui wives, and left a numeroua progeny. . 

Bmewed stack It was aboot this period that tlie PruBrnra 
OTCWtMre. family, which had ruled for many centuries at 
Oojeiu, is suppoacd to have lost its authority in the north of 
India, and other Idngdoms rose on its mina The Tuara 
occupied the districts around Delhi, and made that city tlicir 
capital. Guzerat became independent, aiMl was governed at 
6rst by the Ghouras and then by the Solankis. The Rajpoot 
annalists state, that in the days of Khoman, the great 
grandson of Bappa, whose reign extended from 812 to 886, 
Ohittore was agsun invaded by the Mahomedans under 
Holunoon, the governor of Ehorasan, probably the son of the 
celebrated Caliph, IIaroao>ul*Basbid, the contemporary and 
friend of Charlemagne. The other princes in the north of 
India hastened to the assistauce of the Rajpoots against the 
common enemy, and the national bard ^ves an animated 
description of the different tribes who composed the chivalry 
of the north on this occasion. With the aid of these aliioe, 
Eboman defeated and called the Musulmans, with whom 


he iff Bind to have fought no fewer than twenty>four engage* 
ments. For a century and a half after this period, we liear 
of no further Mahomedan invasion, and it cannot but appear 
a very notable drcninstance, that while the fullowin’s of the 
I^ropbet comi^etdy subjugated Persia and Spain in two «»r 
throe campaigns, the resistance which they mot in their eii,rly 
encounters with the Hindoos was so compact and resolute, 
that nearly three centuries eh 4 > 8 cd after the first invasion, 
before they could make any permanent impression on India, 
rh cittonj authentic event to be further noticed 

tonteD^Tiii previous to the irruprion of Mabmood of Ghuzni, 

r^tes to the kingdom of Bengal. Gunouj, the 
cradle and the citadel of Hindooism, hod recovered its impor- 
fwice under a new dynasty. Adisoor. of the Tid^ni, or medical 
race ol kings then ruling Bengal, and bolding its court at 
Nuddea, became dissatisfied with the ignorance of bis priests. 
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and applied to Ihe king of Cnnonj for a supply of brahmins 
well versed in the Hindoo shastors and observances. That 
monarch, about nine centuries ago sent him five brahmins, 
from whom all the brahminical families in Bengal trace their 
descent; while the kayusts, the next in order, derive their 
origin from the five servants who attended the priests. 


CHAPTER IL 


FROM THE DWASTr OF CltCZMI TO THlT OF TOOQLDX, 

1009—1321. 


BoTementit reached the period when the 

JCho'wn lUkl Mahomodnn empire; in India may be Raid to have 

bad a Bubetanti^ beginning. 

Tlic opulent regions of Khorasan and Tnuisoziaoa had 
been, conquered by the Arabs in the first century of the hejira, 
and continued under the government of the lieutenants of 
tbo Caljphs> more than 180 years. But after the death of 
llaroun^ubRaBbidy the most illustrious of that line of princes, 
ttibiv autliority began to decline, and the different provinces 
aspired to independence, till at length, little, if anything 
remained of the once splendid emi»re of the Caliphs, except 
the city of Bagdad and its immediate dependencies. Among 
the governors who thus aMumed royalty, was Ismael Samani, 
a Tartat and a Turk, who seized on Transoxiana and Kho* 
rasan well as Afghanistan, about the year 8G2, and fixed the 
seat of biS government at Bokhara. This dynasty, called that 
of the Samanidcs flourished for about 120 years* The fifth 
prince of the line had a Tartar slavc of the name of Alup* 
tugecn, a man of good sense and conn^ge, who rose tbi*ou^h 
the gradations of office to the government of Candahar, or 
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Ohuzni. Od the death of his patron, a coatrorersy arusc 
about the succession, and Aluptagcen voted against his son, 
who was, however, raised to the throne by the other chiefs. 
Aluptugeen having thus incurred his resentment, retreated to 
Jiis own government, and declared himself independent; and 
after defeating two armies sent against him, was allowed to 
remain unmolested. He had purchased, a slave of Turkistan, 
of the name of Subukt.Dgccn, who, though claiming descent 
from the illustrious Persian dynasty of the Sassanides had 
been reduced to the most abject poverty. His master, who 
had discovered great powers of mind in him, gradually raised 
him to such trust and power, that he became tho first subject 
in the kingdom, undin 976 succeeded to the throne. 


The provinces in the extreme north of India, and 
subuktucetn, more particularly the Punjab, bad for many cen¬ 
turies been linked with the fortunes and policy of 
Gabul and Oandahar which lay to the west of tlie Indus. Hence, 
the establishment of a powerful Mahomedan kingdom, under a 
vigorous ruler, at no greater distance from the frontier of India 
than Ohuzni, gave no little disquietude to Jcypal, the Hindoo 
chief of Lahore. He determined to anticipate any designs which 
Subuktugeen might form on India, and crossed the Indus 
with a large army to Lughmau, at the entranc»of the valley 
which extends from Fesbawur to Gabul, where ho was met by 
that prince. While the two armies faced each other, a violefit 
tempest of wind, rain, and thunder arose, which is said to 
have terrified the superstitious soldiers of Jeypal to such a 
degree, as to constrain him to sue for an accommodation, that 
be might escape to his own country. The Hindoo was the 
aggressor, and the treaty was not granted except • on the 
sturinder of fifty elephants, and the promise of a large sum 
of money. The envoys of Subuktugeen followed Jeypal to 
Lahore for payment, but on heuing that bis oppouent had 
been obliged to march towards the west to repel an invasion, 
he was disposed to withhold it. The brahmins, says the 
native historian, stood on the right of the throne, and urged 
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him to refuse ^hp tribute, since there was nothh g to be any 
longer apprehended from Ghuzni; while his kshetriyu officers, 
standing on the left, reminded him of the sufferings beyond 
the Indus which had extorted the contribution, and, above 
all, of his royal word which he had pledged to the Mahome- 
dan prince. In an evil hour, Jeypal listened to the priests, 
and imprisoned the envoys. Subuktugeen speedily disp'^d 
of his enemies in the west, and marched with a large army 
towards the Indus, breathing vengeance against the author 
of the insult. Jeypal, notwithstanding his perfidy, succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the kings of Delhi, Ajmcre, Galinjer, 
and Cuuouj, and advanced across the Indus, it is said, with 
100,OUO horse and countless infantry. The Hindoos were 
utterly routed, and pursued to the banks of the river. Su> 
buktngccn found a ricli plunder in their camp, and obliged 
all the tribes up to the Indus to submit to bis authority. 

Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded, in 
■ud Mcomi the first mstance, by his son Ismael, but he was 
tmiption, 1001 . superseded in a few months by his brother, the 
renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni, who inflicted the severest 
blow on the Hindoo power which it had ever experienced 
since its original establishment in India. From his early youth 
Kahniood bat^ accompanied his father in his numerous expedi¬ 
tions, and thus acquired a passion and a talent for war. He 
gticeceded to the resources of the kin gtlom at the age of thirty, 
burning with ambition to enlarge its boundaries. Having 
spent the first four years of his reign in consolidating his 
government west of the Indus, he cast his eye on the rich 
plftina of Hiudostan filled with idolaters, and invested with i 
romantic interest. In addition to the wealth he might acquire 
the glory of extending the triumphs of Midiomcdanism through 
new a^d unknown regions, pc^essed an irresistible diann 
for his mind. He began his crusade against the Hindoos in 
the year 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve expedi* 
tiuns against the northern provinces, which, being held by 
various independent princes, fell an easy prey to bis arms. 
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He left Gbuzni in Augoet with 10,000 chosen horse, and was 
met at Peehawur hy bis father’s old antagonist, Jeypal, who 
was totally defeated, mid twea prisoner, but released on the 
promise of paying tribute. ^According to the Persiau histo¬ 
rian, it was a custom or law of the Hindoos that a prince 
who had been twice defeated by the Mahomcdaii arms was 
considered unworthy to reign. Jeypal, therefore, resigned 
the throne to his son Anungpal, and closed the misfortunes 
of bis reign by ascending the funeral pyre in regal state. 
Some of the chiefs subordinate to Lahore, however, refused 
to pay the contributions demanded of them, among whom 
was the raja of Bbutnere, situated at the northern extremity 
of tho Bihanecr desert. The Ssltau proceeded against him; 
the fort was taken* after a mege of three days, and the prince, 
to avoid falling into the hoods of'the victor, fell u^xm his own 
sword. 

. . ^ Mahmood’s third expedition was uiidertiikeu to 

JlutMnlsnd ^ . 

(oiirih Gxpedi- Bubduo Paood, wbom bo had left governor of 
tioni, 1004—8. wRo, Under the encouragement of 

Anung^ial, had revolted against his master. Mooltan was 
invested for seven days, but an irruption of tho Tarbirs from 
beyond the Ozus, constrained Mahmood to accept the sub- 
missions of the governor. Having succeeded in driving the 
Tartars back to their seats, he returned to India on his fourth 
expedition to chastise Anungpal for the revedt ho had in^^ti- 
gated, and for his repeated perfidies. That prince had sent 
^voys to the Hindoo monarchs in the north of Hindoshm to 
the kings of Oojein, Calinjer, Gwalior, Gunouj, Delhi, and 
cAjmere, who formed a omfederatusi and assembled the 
Imgest (tnuy which hod as yet taken the field against the 
Mahomedmis. The Hindoo women are said to have melted 
down their gold ornaments and sold their jewels to support 
the war, which was considered holy. The Hindoo troops ag^ 
crossed the Indus and advtuoccd to Peshawur, where the two 
armies were encamped opposite to each other for forty days, 
before joining issue. Mahmood at length commenced the 
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engagement by a large body of archers, but they were driven 
back with the foss of 5,000, by the impetuosity of the bare¬ 
headed and bare-footed Gukkers, a tribe of savages, living 
in the hills and fastnesses to the cast of the Indus, the ances¬ 
tors of the modcni Jauts. Tlu* battle was long doubtful, Imt 
was at length decided by the flight of the wounded elephant 
or Aiiutigpal, when the whoh* body of IlindooB, no longer 
haNHiig their leader before their eyes, dis^tersed in utter dis¬ 
order, leaving 20,000 dead on the field. Mahmuod deter¬ 
mined to allow them no time to rail}’, but on reaching the 
Ihuijab found their discomliturc so complete so as to afford 
Csi>nin‘or him leisure for a plundering expedition to the 
NoguK’ . ,joo». Qf Nagarcote, north-west of Lahore, a 

})Ia<'e of peculiar sanctity, built over a ilatui’al ilun)e which 
issued froin the mountain, and was tlic origin of its religious 
ruiiowii. It was so strongly fortified as to be deemed impreg¬ 
nable ; it was therefore selected as the depository of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood, and was said at this time to 
ctuitiiia a gix'ater quantity of gold, sih’cr, precious stones, and 
pearls than was to be found in the tretmury of any imTice on 
earth. It was, however, captured with ease, and Mahmood 
is said to have carried away 700 luauns of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mauns of pm'c gold in iugots, and 200 mauns of 
jewels, n is fiext expedition was directed against Thoiicsur, 
a^out sixty miles from Delhi, one of the most ancient and 
Ct 4 )tiire of opulent shrincs in the north of India. Anungpal 
Th*no»ur, 10 ) 1 . brother to entreat the sultan to sjiare 

the temple wliich was held in the same veneration by the 
Hindoos aiS Mecca was by the Mahomodaim. Mahmood 
replied, that the religion of the prophet inculcated this pre¬ 
cept that the reward of his followers in heaven would be in 
proportic>Q to the diffusion of its tenets and the extermination 
of idolatry. Hia mission to India was to root out the idols; 
how then could ho spare Tbanesur? The Hindoo princes 
wore llierefore summoned to its defence, but before their 
niTival, the shrine was captured and all the 'Costly 
and shrines, and wealth, together with 200,000 oaptives woe 
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sent to Ght'iznt, which now began to wear the appearance 
of a Hindoo city. 

coptun of During the next three years Mahmood was en- 
cnnouj, 1017. gaged In two expeditions to Cashmere, of minor 
consequence*—reckoned the sev^th and eighth; after which 
he subdued the whole of Transoxiana, and extended his 
dominion to the Caspian sea. In the year 1017 he resolved to 
penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and asaemblcd an army of 
100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, drawn chiefly from the recently 
conquered provinces, the inhabitants of which were allured 
to his standard by the love of plunder and of adventure. He 
set out from Peshawur, and passed throe months in skirting 
the bills, after which he marched sonthward, and presented 
himself uncxpecte^y before the dty of Cunouj, which had 
been renowned in Hindoo history for twenty centuries. The 
description given of its grandeur, both by Hindoo and 
Mahomedan writers, staggers onr belief, more especially when 
we consider the limited extent of the kingdom, and the ease 
with which it was subdued on this occasion. Its standing 
army is said to have consisted of 80,000 men in armour, 30,000 
horsemen, with quilted mail, and 500,000 well equipped in¬ 
fantry. The city, moreover, is reported to have contained 
60,000 families of mumcians. The raja, taken unawares, was 
constrained to submit, and to enter into an alliance with the 
sultan, who remained in the city only three days and then 
turned his steps towards Muttra. This ecclesiastical city, the 
birth-place of the deified hero Erishnu, was filled with temples, 
and the shrines blazed with jewels. But it fell an easy prey 
to the Hahomedans, and was g^ven op to plunder for twenty 
days, during which the idols were melted down or demolished. 
Some'of the temples, however, were spared, on account either 
of their matchless beauty, or their solidity. ‘‘Here are a 
thousand edifices,” writes the sultan, “ as firm as the CTeed 
of the faithful-^nost of them of marble, besides innumerable 
temples, Such another dty could not be constructed under two 
centuries.” After capturing many other towns, and ravaging 
ipny distoots, Mahmood at length returned to Ghuzni, l^en 
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with plunder and captives; and the latter became so commna 
as not to be worth more than two rupees a head, 
c ... Passing over two expeditions of less moment, 

Somnath, 1024* . .t a * » ^ 

•we come to the Jast and most celebrated in which 


ilahmood was engaged, and which is considered by tho 
Mahomedans as the model of a religious crusade—the capture 
mid plunder of Somnatli. This shrine was at tho time one of 
tlie most wealthy and celebrated in India. It is affirmed that 
at the period of an eclipse it was crowded with 200,000 pilgrimH, 
that it was endowed with the rent of 2,000 villages, and that 
tho imago was daily bathed with water, brought from the 
sacred stream of the Gauges, a distance of 1,000 miles. Its 
ostablishmcnt consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 800 barbers to 
shave the ])ilgrims when their vows were accomplished, 200 
musicians, and 800 courtesans. To reach the temple Mah« 
mood was obliged to cross the dcscTt with his army, 850 
miles in extent, by no moans the least arduous of his exploits. 
Ii<' iip[)oarod unexpectedly before the capital of the province, 
and the raja, though considered one of the most powerful 
]>riucc8 in India, was constrmned to abandon it and take to 
flight. Cursuing his route to the temple the sultan found it 
silnated on a jiouinsula connected with tho main land by a 
fortifiod isthmus, which was manned at every point willi 
soldiers. As he approached it, a herald issued from the portal 
nu<^mcnaccd tho invader with destruction in tho name of thi? 
god. Mahmood ordered his archers to clear tho fortifications; 
the defenders retired to the temple, and prostrating tlicro- 
selvcs before tiie imago supplicated with tears for help. 
The next day there was a general charge by the Mahomedan • 
troops; but the Hiudoos were roused to the highest pi^ of 
enthusiasm, and vigorously repulsed the ass^ants. On tho 
third tho chiefs in the neighbourhood assembled their 
troops for the defence of the shrine. The battle raged witli 
groat fury, and was for a time doubtful. The Mahomedan s 
* began to waver, when the sultan prostrated himself to implore 
the Divine assistance, as be was accustomed to do in every 
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cme^ncy; and then leaping intolliM saddle cheered on his 
troops. Ashamed to abandon a prince under w^om they had 
so often fought and bled, they rushed on their enemies with 
an impetuosity which nothing could withstand. Five thousand 
Hindoos fell under their sabres, and the remainder rushed to 
their boats. On emtering the temple Kahmood was struck 
with its grandeur. The lofty roof was supported by fifty- 
six pillars, curiously carved and richly studd^ with precious 
stohes. The external light was excluded, and the shrine was 
lighted by a single lamp, suspended by a golden chain, the 
lustre of which was rcfiected from the numerous jewels with 
which the walls were embossed. Facing the entrance stood 
the lofty idol five yards in height, two of which were buried 
in the ground, ^hmood ordered it to bo broken op, wlien 
the brahmins cast themselves at bis feet and offered an 


uxunenso sum to ransom it. His courtiers besought him to 
accept the offer, and be hesitated for a moment; hut he soon 
recovered himself, and exclaimed that bo would rather bo 


known as the destroyer than the seller of images. He thou 
struck the idol with his mace; his soldiers followed the ex¬ 


ample; and the figure, which was hollow, speedily burst under 
their blows, and poured forth a quantity of jewels and 
diamonds, greatly exceeding in value the sum which had been 
offered for its redemption. The wealth acquired in this ex¬ 
pedition exceeded that of any which had preceded it; and the 
mind is bewildered with the enumeration of izeasures and 


jewels estimated by the maun. The sandal-wood gates of 
Somnath were sent as a trophy to Ghuzni, where they re¬ 
mained for eight centuries, ^ they were brought back to 
Int^ in a triumphal procesrion by a Christian ruler. 

Mahmood was so charmed with the beauty and 


OttUiflOIO. 


iho fertility <rf the country around Somqath, that 
be pn^osed at one time to make it the seat of his 


empire, and Ifttwise to oonstroct a navy to be sent in search 


of the pffiris of Ceylon, and the gold of Pegu. But he had 
the wisdom to r ^i ngtririi these projects, and, having placed & 
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prince of hie otoi choice on the throne of Guzerat, returned 
to Ghuzni, after a toilsome and perilous march throngh the 
desert. Twe years after, his power reached its culminatinf' 
point by the conquest of Persia, but his reputation was 
tarnished by the slaughter of some thousands of the in¬ 
habitants of Ispahan, who had obstinately resisted his arms. 
This execution was the more remarkable, as in all his cam¬ 
paigns in India, lie never shed the blood of a Hmdo«», except 
in the heat of battle, or in a siege. Soon after his retnm 
from this expedition, he expired at his capital in the year 
1030, and in the sixtieth of bis age. Two days before his 
death, he caused all the gold and silver and jewels of whicl) 
bo hud despoiled India, to be spread out before him, that lie 
might feast his eyes for the last time witli the sight, and 
thou burst into tears. Tiio next day he commanded his army, 
infantry, cavalry, and elephants, to bo drawn up iu review 
before him, and wept at the pro8|>ect of leaving them. 

Mahmood was tlio greatest prince of his time; the Ma- 
homedans, Indeed, consider him the greatest prince of any 
age. Ho had all the elements of greatness, exemplary pru¬ 
dence, bouiidles^ activity, and great courage. His success in 
war has ^ven hir'< the highrat military reputation,, while the 
perfect order wbich prevmled throughout his vast donmiions, 
notwithstanding his fre(|aent absence in the field, proves that 
he dihewisc possessed the greatest talent for civil affairs. • 
Ills court was the most magnificent in Asia; his taste in 
uichitcctnrc was more partict^ly developed after his return 
from Cunonj and Muttra, when he determined to make his- 
own capital worthy of his empire. He erected a mosque of 
granite and marble, called the Celestial Bride, whjph ^ed 
every beholder with astonishmei^ and became the wonder cf 
Centred -Asia. ITia noHli^ vied with him in the erectimi of 
magnificent bnildings, and in a short time the metropoUs, 

, which had been a mere collection of hovels, was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, acqueducts ted 
palaces, beyond any other ci^ in tho cast. Ho has been 
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dialed with avarice, but if he was rapacious in acquiring; 
wealth, he was noble and judicious in the employment of it. 
Few Mahomedan princes have ever equalled him in the en¬ 
couragement of learning. lie founded a university at 
Ghuzni, and furnished it with a large collection of valuablo 
manuscripts, and a museum of natural curiosities. lie set 
aside a lac of rupees a year for pensions to learned men, and 
bis munificence brought together a larger assembly of lilcnuy 
genius than was to be foimd in any other Asiatic court. In 
the space of thir^ years, he extended bis dominions from llio 
Persian gulf to the sea of Aral, and from the mountsuns of 
Curdestau to the banks of the Sutlego; yet while in posses¬ 
sion of this grea^ empire, he considered it his highest glory 
to bo designated the “image-breaker.” 

Mabmood loft two sons, twins; the eldest, 
1030—im. Mahomed, had rccommended liimsclf to his father 
by bis gentleness and docility, and Wiis nominated his succes¬ 
sor. The younger MusoooU bad become popular with the 
nobles and the army, by his martial qualities, and within five 
months of his father’s deccMO, marched to Glnrzui, deprived 
his brother of his throne and his sight, |nd made himself 
king. Jn^the year 1034 he conducted an expedition to Cash¬ 
mere, which ho subdued, but was recalled jl.o the defence of 
his dominions by the irruption of a horde of Turki-Tarlurs, 
denominated Seljuks. His father had oi^ one occasior de¬ 
feated them, but be let them off on easy terms, and they 
recroesed the Oxos in such numbers as to threaten the safef y 
of his empire. Among toe generals now sent to oppose their 
progress, was Jey-sen, toe commander of Musaood’s Indian 
bat^alio^ from which we infer, that even at that early period 
the Mahomedan invaders found toe Hindoos ready to enlist 
under todr bannen, and even to cross the Indus and fight 
their battles. The Seljuks offered their submission and were 
admitted to terms, which only served to increase toclr am¬ 
bition and cupidity: Musaood was impatient to renew hin 
attacks mi the Hindoos, bat was opposed by advice of his 
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wisest coimdllorE, who rcprcscDtod to him that the incessant 
oucioacliments of the Seljuks required his cxcluslTe attention. 
He persisted, however, in marching to India, where lie 
captured the fortress of Hansi, but was recalled by a fresh 
invasion of the cvcr-rcetlcss Seljuks. Musaood appointed his 
sou (i'oTcmor of the two provinces of Mooltan and Lahore, 
which were now permanently annexed to Ohuzui, and marched 
against the invaders in person, but after two years of inde¬ 
cisive warfare, Tugrul Beg, the great Scljuk chief, odvanced 
up to the gates of Ghuzui. At length, the two amiiee met on 
(t((ual terms, when Musaood was deserted in the field by some 
of Lis followers, and totally and irretrievably defeated. 
IIo then resolved to withdraw to India, in^the hope of being 
abhi quietly to retrieve his fortunes in that country. But his 
army was totally disorganized, and, on crossing the Indus, 
cl<-|iOBCd him, and i-cstorcd his brother Mahomed to the throne. 
Thu blindness of that prince rendered him incapable of con¬ 
ducting the govcriinicnt, and ho transferred it to his son, 
Ahnu'd, ^vhose 6rst act was to put the dethroned Musaood to 
d{’alh—in the tenth year of his reign. 

Modood, tlie sou of Musaood was at Balkh, 
Kinirt. walclJiig tile znoTemeQtB of the ScijukS) when 

loio-md. jjg jljg assassination of his father, and 

hastened to Ghuziii, where he was saluted king. He then 
HOt<)utfor Hindostan, and at Lughmau encountered the forces 
nf Mahomed and Ahmed, wlio were defeated and slain. The 
?^ljuka took advantage of these troubles to push their con- 
qucBis, and having assembled at Nishapore, placed the crown ^ 
nixjn the brows of their chief, Togml Beg, and divided the 
ooiiiil ry they had conquered, and that which they intended to 
occupy, into four parts; but Modood was able not only to 
maintain himself in Ghuzni, but to recover Transoxiana. 
McOiiwhile, the king of Delhi took advantage of bis absence, 

, and, as the Mabomedan historian observes, those, who like 
foxes, dared not cixtep from their holes, now put on the aspect 
of lions.” A large army of Hindoos was assembled. Tba- 
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no8ur, Haosi, and the Mabomedan poBSCBaioiiB Bouth of the 
Satlcge were recovered, and Nagarcote foil after a aioge of 
four months. The idol which Mahmood demolished bad been 
miraculously preserved—so at least it was announced-^nd 
was now discovered by the brahmins, and installed; the 
oracle was re-established, and the sbrine was again enriched 
by the gifts of princes and people. All the other temples 
which had been subverted were restored, and recovered their 
sanctity. The Hindoos, flushed with success, thought them¬ 
selves strong enough to exjwl the followers of the Prophet 
from the soil of India, and proceeded to lay soige to Lahore, 
but after beseiging it seven months, were diivcn Imclc by a 
vigorous sally of the besieged. Modood cxpii-cd at Ghu/ni, 
after a reign of nine years, in 1049, and was suucecded by 
fo'ir monarebs in succession, whose insignificant reigns ox- 
tcaded over nine years. Then cam| Ibrahim, in 1053, remark¬ 
able for bis mildness and devotion, whose first act was to make 
peace with the Scljuka, and to confirm them in pimscssion of all 
the tenilorics they had usurped. Uc extended the fast of the 
liamzan to three months; he attended religious lectures, uud 
bore patiently with priestly rebukes; he gave away largo 
sums in charity; he presented two cojups of the Koran of Ids 
own beautiful i)enmutiship to the Ca]i]>h, and then died, after 
a reign of forty years, leaving thirty-six sons and forty 
daughters. The reign of liis son, Musoood the second, :x- 
tended over sixteen years, and the throne descended on his 
deaih to his sou Arslan, who immediately imprisoned all his 
brothers. One of their number, Byram, was, however, so 
fortunate as to escape to his maternal uncle, the Scljuk 
monardi, who marched against Arslan, and defeated him,' 
placing B 3 nram on throne. But on the retirement of tiic 
Scljuk army, returned and expelled Byram, and was 

in turn disfdacednecond time by Sanjar, the Seljuk general, 
and soon after overtaken and put to death; Byram, finally 
ascended the throne in 1118. 

Hi-raa, uw last Byram governed the kingdom with great wisdom 
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kiDBofoiiuaii, and *modcration, and like all the monarchs of 
11 16 

his line, extended a liberal patronage to men 
of learning. Towards the close of hia reign, which reached 
tliirty-five yc'\r6, he was involved in a feud with the ruler of 
Ghore, which cost him hie life and lus crown. Ilifi family was 
expelled from Ghuzni, and the seat of his kingdom trantiferred 
to Lahore, which his son, Khnsro, governed for seven years, 
and then bequeathed to his son, Khusro Malik, under whom 
all the provinces which had ever been held by the Mahome- 
dans, east of the Indus, were recovered. Ilis reign extended 
to t^vcnty- 80 vcn years, when he was overpowered by Mahomed, 
of iV, in 118G, and with him the family of Subnktugeca 
became extinct, at the close of the usual oycle of 200 years. 

iiynuty Tho dyiiosty of Ghore, which supci-scdcd that of 
otchynj. Ghuzni, and rapidly extended its dominion fnim 
the Caspian Sea to the Ganges, was flattered by Malioniodan 
poets and historians with an nncieut and honourable lineage, 
but the founder of liic family was Eiz-ood-deen IlaKSeiii, a 
native of Afglianistan, of little note. Uo entered the siUTice 
of Mnsaood, the king of Ghuzni, and rose in his favour, until 
ho obtained the hand of his daughter, and with it the princi¬ 
pality of Ghore. Ilis son, Kootub-ood-decn, espoused the 
daughter of Byram, who put him to death in consequence of 
some family disputes. Scif-ood-deen, liis brother, took up arms 
to revenge the murder, and captured Ghuzni, from which Byrara 
retreated in haste. Seif-ood-docn, who hod sent Ixick the 
gytiater part of Ills army, failed to conciliate his new subjects, 
and Byram was encouraged to return. ITe succeeded 
defeating and capturing his of^nent, whom he put to death 
under eveiy circumstance of ignominy. His brother, Alla- 
ood-deer., on hearing of this tragic event, marched with a 
numerous army to Ghuzni, thirsting to revenge the murder. 
A long and bloody battle was fought under the walls of the 
city, which ended in the utter rout of Byram’s army, and 
his retreat to India, during the progress of which, fatigue 
and misfortune put an end to bis life. Alla*ood-deon 
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entered Ghnzni, and g;ave up tliis dtj, then tlie nobleat ia 
Abia, to indiscrimmate plunder for three, and, according to 
Bomc historians, for seven days. The superb monuments of 
the longs of Gbuzni were destroyed, and the palaces of the 
nobles sacked, while the most distinguished and venciublc 
men in the dty were carried into captivity. Whatever pro¬ 
vocation Alla-ood-dcen may have received in the murder of 
his brother, the savage vengeance wreaked on this magnifi- 
cent capital, has fixed an indelible stain on his memory, and 
led tiu! historians to stigmatize him as the incendiary of 
the world.” 


AiiKKKi-ueea Alla-ood-decn, after having satiated his fury 
Qhonr.UBa Ghu'tni, returned to hie capital at Ferozc- 
khoh, but was immediately aummoned by Sultan Sanj:^ to 
make good the tribute which bad been uaually paid by his 
predecessor, Byram. The demand was refused, and the 
Seljuk Sanjar immediately marched to Ghuzni, and defeated 
and captured Alla-ood-dcen. Bnt on hearing that hlb own 
lieutenant in Eharism had revolted, and invited the Khitans, 
a Tartar horde, who had been driven from the north of Chino, 
to assist him, Sanjar replaced Alla-ood-dccn on the Ghuzni 
throne, and marched against this new enemy, by whom he 
was defeated. He was enabled, however, to recover his 
strength, but was brought into collision with another tribe of 
Tartan, generally called the Euz, and though he asscmbfttd 
100,000 men in the field was totally ronted, and made piisonnr. 
He died in the course of three years, in 1156, and with him 
ended the power which the Scljuks had been a ccntuiy iu 
building Alla-ood-deen died in the same year, and was 
sooi^eded by his son, an amiable bat inexperienced youtli, 
who was killed in the coune of the year by one of liis own 
nobles, when his cousin, Gheias-ood-deen, mountdd the 
throne, and associated his own broGier, Shahah-ood-deen, 

known in history as the renowned Moliomcd 
^ Ghory, with him in the government. It is a most 
singular cii'cmnstonce that in that age of violence, when the 
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love of power overcame all natural affections, and instigated 
men to-the murder of fathers, and brothers, and kindred, 
Hahomed should have continued faithful in allcgfiance to his 
feeble brother for twenty-nine years. It was ho who cslab- 
lislied tho second Mahoraodan dynasty at Delhi, generally 
known os the house of Chore. 

stiiiD of a.o Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Maho- 

Hiivioopriaca*, mcdon powor in India; and it may therefore bo of 
***’*• son’ice to glance at the condition of the Hindoo 
thrones in the north, immediately on the eve of their ex¬ 
tinction. The king of Cmiouj, of the Korah family, had 
been eoinpclled to make his submission, as already stated, 
to Maiimood of GUuziii, which excited the indignation of tho 
neighbouring Hindoo princes, who expelled him from tlio 
throne, and put him to death. The kingdom was then oo 
Cfipied by the Kathore tribe of the Rajpoots, and five princes 
of that line had governed it, when it was finally absorbed by 
the Mahornedans. The kings of Benares, who bore tho 
patiKiiiymio of Pal, and professed the Boodhist religion, attained 
great power, and one of them is sjud to have extended his 
coiiqucsfs to Orissa. The family, however, became extinct 
before the jnvnsiou of Mahomed Gliory, when the king of 
Bengal soizccfGimv and Bchar, and the king of Cunouj, the 
western districts of Benares, which greatly increased his 
power and liis armg.ance. In tlic west, the kingdom of 
Guzerat wes governed by the family of Bhagilas, who were 
generally found in alliance with the kingdom of Cunouj. 
Ajmore, then a powerful monarchy, was governed hy th^ 
Chohans, and always sided with the sovereigns of Delhi, of 
the Ttiar dynasty. The last king of this line having no son 
adopted his grandson, Prithiraj, the offspring of his daug^iter, 
who was manned to tlic king of Ajmore. The king of Cunouj 
refused to acknowledge tho superiority which had been con- 
wded to the kings of Delhi; and they were engaged in in¬ 
cessant warfare. Thus, at the period when Mahomed Ghory 
was preparing to cxtiipatc the Hindoo power in the north of 
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India, its princes, instead of combining against tbc common 
foe, were engaged in mntual hostilities, or alienated from 
each other by family jealousies. Hindostan was divided into 
two irreconcilable parties—the one comprising Guzerat and 
Oimouj, the other Delhi, the Cbohan of Ajmcrc, -and the 
Hindoo raja of Cbittore. It is asserted by some native 
.“mthors that Jeychunder, the king of Cnnouj, unpcllcd by 
hatred of the young king of Delhi, invited Mahomed Ghovy to 
invade Indio, but the evidence of this act of treason is doubt¬ 
ful, and the Mahomedan prince required no prompting to an 
enterprize of such large promise. But it is certain that the 
king of Cunouj assumed the arrogant title of lord paraioouut 
of India, and resolvqd to support his pretensions by celebrating 
the magnihuent sacrifice of the borsc. The other princes of 
the north hastened to pay their homage to liirn, but PritliiraJ, 
the king of Delhi, supported by the raja of Ciiittorc, refused 
to acknowledge the claim of superiority put forward by liis 
rival. In this gorgeous ceremony it is required that every 
office, however menial, shall bo performed by royal hands. As 
the king of Delhi refused to appear, an effigy of gold %vas 
made to supply his place, and planted at the entrance of the 
hall, to represent him in the capacity of the porter. In such 
acts of folly were the Hindoo princes in the Rorth wasting 
tlieir time and their energies, while the Mahomedan was 
thundering at their door. * 

On the tbrcshhold of the great revolution pro* 
Bbq)eima. (Juce^ t,y this invasion, wc pause for a moment to 

record the civil virtues of Bhoje Keja, the last of the really 
great Hindoo sovereigns of Hindostan. He was of the race 
of the Frumuras, who still continued to reign, though with di¬ 
minished splendour, at Oojeiu and at Dhar. Scaled on the 
throne of Vikrumadityu, he determined to revive the literary 
glory of his court, and to render his own reign illustrious by 
tbc encouragement of literature. While the silly king of 
Cunouj was engaged iu celebrating tbc sacrifice of the horse, 
and the princes of the north were hastcuing to that imperial 
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pageant, the learned were crowding to the court of Bhoje, by 
whom they were entertained with royal hosptality. Ilie 
memory is consecrated in the recoUeotious of posterity, and 
his reign has been immortalized bythe genius of poctiy. His 
name is as familiar to men of the present age as that of Kamu 
and Yoodisthcer; yet few recognise the fact that he reigned 
only seven centuries ago, and that he was the last Hindoo 
sovereign who had the wish us well as the power to patroniso 
li’Uers. 

jUkiioBi.-a Mahomed uow turned his attention to foreign 
(Uruiuu, 1191. conquest with all tli<! vigour of a now d.^masty, 
li;ivii,g reduced the greater part of Khorasanw) subjection, he 
led KCYcral expeditions to India, ami at lenglh defeated Khusro 
Malik, the Ghuzni jiriiice of Lahore and Mooltan, and annexed 
those provinces to the cmiiirc of Ghnrc, thus extinguishing 
the (Iliuzuavede dyniisty, {Uul i)aving the way for the sub* 
vei-«ion of Hindoo jxiwer in lUndoslan. At this period there 
WUH little trace loft oj‘ the early Mahomedan invasions. The 
iMiugea committed by Mahmood had been rcjiaircd} population 
was renewed, and 2 >ro»perity revived; the country was again 
tilled with wealth and idols, and the Ifindoo princes were en¬ 
gaged, as tliey had l>ccn from time immemorial, in fighting 
with each othar. But the year 1193 brought with it a tempest 
of desolation whicli swept away the Hindoo monarchies and 
iriSlitutiouH, planted the standard of the crescent on the battle¬ 
ments of Delhi, and extended its triumphs throughout Iliu- 
doslan. Pnthiraj, the lictoic but unthinking king of Delhi, 
had wasted his strength in a vain struggle with the house of 
Cunouj, and only 64 out of 108 of his military chiefs had sur- 
vi\-<!d it. But he still was able to bring 200,000 hor.se into the 
field, and a battle was looght at Tirouri, fourteen miles from 
Thaiiebur, on the great pl^ where most of the contests for 
the posBOBsiou of India were subsequently decided. After 
performing prodigies of valour Mahomed found both the wings 
of his army give way, and was obliged to By. He was pur¬ 
sued for forty miles by the victorioas Hindoos, and was happy 
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to escape across the Indus with the wreok of his army. 
Though he appeared outwardly to forget bis disgrace, it was 
eiloDtiy preying ou his mind; and he stated in one of his 
letters that he neither slumbered at ease, nor waked but in 
sorrow and anxiety.” 

Defcatoftbe Having in the course of two years recruited his 
kinsof Doud, army witli Tartars, Turks, and Afghans, ho 

moved again over the Indus, and entered Hiii- 
dostan. A hundred and fifty chiefs rallied around the king of 
Sellu, who was enabled, on the lowest calculation, to bring 
800,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and a vast body of infantry 
into the field. The allied sovereigns, inflated with an idea of 
their superiority, sent Mahomed a lofty message, granting 
him their permission to retire without injury. He replied, 
with great apparent humility, that he was merely his brother’s 
lieutenant, to whom he would refer their message. The 
Hindoos misinterpreted this answer to denote weakness, and 
spent the night in revelry. The Caggar flowed between tlio 
armies. Mahomed crossed his army during the night, and 
fell upon the Hindoos before they had recovered from thcii' 
debauch. But in spite of the confusion which ensued, so vast 
was their host that they still had time to fall into their ranks; 
and Mahomed, reduced again to difficulty, sounded a retreat. 
The Hindoos were, as he expected, thrown into disorder in 
the pursuit, wlien he charged them with his reserve; and As 
the historian observes, “this prodigious army once shaken, 
like a great building tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own ruins.” The gallant raja of Cbittore, Somarid, fell nobly 
fighting at the head of his ^jpoots; and the king of Bcllii, 
who was taken prisoner, was butchered in cold blood. 
Mahomed then proceeded against Ajmero, and captured the 
town, and put several thousands of the inhabitants to the 
sword. 

Protnu of Mahomed returned to Qhuzni laden with plunder, 

Koowb,ii94, Kootub-ood'deen, a slave who had gained 
his confidence by the disiday of great talents both as a 
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general and as a statesmen, was left in charge of bis con¬ 
quests. Ho followed out his master’s plans, by the capture 
of Meci'ut and Cocl, and eventually of DcUii which was now, 
for the first time, made the seat of the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment of Indio. The kings of Cunouj and Guzerat, who had 
looked on with malicious delight while the Mahomedan smote ’ 
down their Hindoo opponents, had no long respite themselves, 
Mahomed returned the next year to India with a still larger 
force, and a battle was fought at a place between Chundwar 
and Etawah, in which Jey-chuuder, the king of Cunouj, was 
totally defeated, and perished, and the oldest Hindoo monarchy 
ill the north was finally subverted. This r ever se induced the ' 
whole tribe of the Rathorcs to emigrate in a body to Rajpon- 
tnna, where they established the kingdom of Marwar or 
Jondhporc, which still continues to exist. Mahomed then 
advanced against Benares, which was captured with ease, and 
demolished 1,000 temples. And thus, in the sboit space of 
four years, was the Hindoo power in nindoatan completely 
and in'cvocably extinguished. 

Continontof Kootub lost DO time in despatching one of his 
ihhur uid slaves, Bukhtiyar Ghiljic, who hod risen to com- 
Bcnsai, IMA mand by his native genius, to conquer Bchar. 

The capita] was sacked and the country subdued, and the 
aimy returned witlilu two years to Delhi, beudiQg beneath the 
^^ight of its plunder. An attempt was soon after made to 
BU]iplant Bukhtiyar in his master’s favour, but it was defeated 
by the prowess he exhibited in single combat with a lion, 
which his enemies at court had forced on him. This event 
established him still more firmly in the confidence of Sootub, 
who sent him in 1203 to reduce Bengal. That kingdom had 
for a long period been under the government of a dynasty of 
Vidyq^ of the medical caste, who established an era which 
continued in vogue in the province till it was abedished by 
Akbai', two centorics and a half ago. The throne was then 
filled by Lucksmun Sen, who had been placed on it in his 
infancy, and had now att^cd the age of eighty. His long 
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reign was ^stingoisbed by his liberality,, clemency and 
justice. His court was usually bold at Nuddea, though ho 
occasionally resided at Goar, or Locknoutee. On the approach 
of the Mafaomedans, he was adriBcd by his brahmins, in 
accOTdance, as they said, with the instructions of tbeii’ sacrod 
books, to retire to some remote province. He refused to 
follow their advice, but he made no preparation for the emer¬ 
gency, and allowed himself to be surprised at a meal by 
Bukhtiyar, who rushed into his palace with a handful of troops. 
The king contrived to escape through a back gate to his 
boats, and did not pause until he had reached Juguunath, in 
Orissa. It is worthy of remark, that while tho'king of Dellii 
offered an honourable resistance to the Mahomodans, and the 
king of Cunouj /ell |bravcly defending his liberty, and 
Ohittore made the most heroic struggle, Bengal fell without 
even an effort for its independence.- The whole kingdom was 
conquered within a single year, and submitted patiently to 
the rule of the Kabomedan for five centuries and a half, till 
he was supplanted by the Cfaristian. Bukhtiyar delivered up 
the city of Nuddea to plunder, and then proceeded to Gour, 
which offered no defence. The Hindoo temples were de¬ 
molished, and Mahomedan mosques, palaces, and caravanseras 
built with the materials. After the conquest of Bengal, 
Bukhtiyar marched wirii a large army to Bootan and Assam, 
but was signally defeated by those brave highlanders, end 
driven back to Bengal, where he died of chagrin, three years 
after he had entered the province. 

During these truisactions, Mahomed was en- 
ueath, itoe, gaged in ambitious expeditions in the west. The 
empire of the Scljuks having fallen to jneces, he was anxious 
to come in for a share of it. Of the new kingdoms which 
cad arisen upon its ruins, that of Kharism, on the eastern 
dicre of the Caspian Sea, had attained great power und-'r 
Takash, against whom Mahomed now led his forces, but ex¬ 
perienced a signal defeat, and was obliged to purchase a 
Tetrwt bv a heavy ransom. On bis retom to his own do- 
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ininionB, he resolved to punish the Gukkers for their incessant 
rebellions, and not only Inrought them under subjection, 
but is said to have constrsdned them to embrace the creed 
of the Prophet; but on his way back to Ghuzni, ho was 
assassinated by two of the tribe as he was reposing in his tent, 
in the year 120C. IIo governed the kingdom in Us brother’s 
name for forty* five years, and was king in his own right 
for only three. In the course of ten years, ho completely 
d<’mol!)died the Hindoo power from the banks of the Sutlcgc 
to the bay of Bengal, and at the period of his death, the 
whole of Hindostan, with the cxcepti<m of Malwa, was under 
n settled and permanent Mahomedan government. The 
treasure be left, the fruit of nine expeditions to India, is 
stated at a sum which appears incredible, particularly when 
it is said to have included five mauns of diamonds. 

Kootub-ood- Mahomed, who was cbildlesa, was in the habit 
di«n, lan. tiUning up the most promising of bis slaves, 
and raising them according to their merit, to posts of dignity 
and power, llis nephew, Mahraood, who was in posscssiou 
(if Gliorc, was indeed proclaimed king throughout all the 
proviuccs on both sides the Indus, hut the kingdom was soon 
broken up into separate states. Of the slaves of the deceased 
monarch, Eldoze, the governor of Ghuzni, seized on Cabul and 
Coiidahar, while Eootub retained the sovereignty of Hindos* 
Eldoze, who affected still to consider India a dependency 
of Ghuzni, marched against him, but was defeated at Lahore. 
Kootub followed up the victory and recovered Ghuzni, where 
be assumed the crown, but was soon after expelled by his 
rival, and driven ba<i to India, with which, after this reverse, 
be determined to remain content. The establishment of the 
Mahomedan empire in India is, therefore, conmdered to date 
from tjiid event, in the year, 1206. Kootub was the first of 
those Turki slaves who rose to sovereignty, and furnished a 
succession of rulers to India. Meanwhile, Takash, the great 
monarch of Kbarism, having overrun Persia, marched agmnst 
Eldoze and extinguished his brief reign,; as well as that of 
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Hahmood of Chore, and annexed all tne provinces vrost of the 
Indus to his posscBsioas. Eootub did not enjoy his Indian 
sovereignty more than four years, when he was succeeded hy 
his son, Aram, wlio was displaced within a twelvemonth by 
Altumsh, the slave and the son-in-law of Kootub, in 1211. 
Ho justified the prefcveuce of iiis master during a long reigu 
of twenty-five years. 

It was in the tenth year of his reign that Jclal- 
ood-deon, the king of Kharism, was driven to seek 
shelter in India by tho irruption of Jenghis Klian, the gi'calcst. 
conqueror of that age, and tho original founder of Mogul 
greatness. Tho Moguls were a tribe of Tartars, who roamed 
with their flocks and herds on tho northern side of the groat 
wall of China, witnout any fixed abode. When their numbers 
increased beyond the means of sul^istcnce they poured down 
on the fertile provinces of the south. The father of JcTiglns 
Khan presided over tliirtccn of these nomadic tribes, whoso 
number did not exceed 40,000. At the ago of forty, Jenghis 
Khan had established his power overall the Tartar tribes, and 
at a general convention held about the year 1210, was ac- 
knowlcgcd tho great Khan of the Moguls by the shcpheixl 
hordes from the wall of China to the Volga. He had received 
so education, and was unable cither to read or write; but a 
satiu'al genius for conquest, and the fieiy valour and insatiable 
cupidity of his followers, raised him to the summit of hiUQau 
power. Tho Moguls burst with impetuosity on China, over¬ 
leaped the barriers which the Chinese monarchs had erected 
to exclude thorn; and after storming ninety cities compelled 
'the emperor to cede the northern provinces to them and retire 
to the south of the Yellow river. Tn the west, the progress 
of Jenghis Khan Inuught him into collision with Mahomed, 
the great sultan of Kharism, who held in contcippt the 
shepherd soldiers of Tartary, with no wealth but their flocks 
and their swords—and no cities but their tents. He put 
threo of Jenghis Khan’s ambassadors to death, and refused 
all redress, and the Mogul poured down ou his dominions 
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with an amy of 700,000 men. Mahomed m^t turn with 
400,000 troops, but wag defeated and obliged to fly, leaving, 
it is said, 100,000 of them dead on the field. Mahomed then 
distributed his soldiers among his various cities iu the iiopc of 
impeding the calmer of tlie ouemy; but the cities fell to him 
rapidly, and the magnificent monaa*ch of Kharism, recently 
the most powerful in Asia, died without an attendant in a 
barren island of tlic Caspian Sea. From that sea to the Indus, 
more than 1,000 miles in ox tent, the whole country was laid 
waste until fire and sword by these ruthless barbarians. It 
was tljo greatest calamity which had befallen the human race 
since the deluge, and five centuries have barely been sufBcient 
to repair that <1cHolation. The son of Mahomed, the hci*oic 
rTolaI-ood*dccn, continued to figlit the Moguls at eveiy stage, 
hut nothing could arrest their progress. lie encountered them 
for the last rime on the banks of the Indus, when his wholo 
army periflhed, and he sprung with his horse into the stream, 
attended by only a few followen?, and sought an asylum from 
Altiirnah; but that prince was too prudent to provoke tlic 
vengeance of the man who had inadc himself the scourge of 
Asia, and Jelal-ood-deen was obliged to seek some other 
refuge. After a variety of adventures he was killed about 
ton years af^r in Mesopotamia. The victorious and dc* 
stmetive cai'ocr of the Jloguls docs not belong to the history 
of^India, the soil of which they did not then invade. But 
Jenghis Shan effected a complete revolution in the policy and 
destinies of Central Asia, and gave a predominant infiuenco to 
the Mogujs, who, after the lapse of ^ree centuries, were led 
across the Indus, under the auspices of Baber, and eventually 
cstablishod on the throne of India. 


Aitwwh, XM6. emperor Altumsh was employed for several 

« years in subduing his own insobordinato viceroys, 
and subjugating those provinces of Hindostan which still main* 
tained some show of independence. He reduced the fortress of 
Sintambore in Rajpootana, captured Gwalior and Mandoo, and 
then proceeded atrainst Ooieiiu the capital of Malwa. 
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the sacred cities of the Hindoos, where he. destroyed the 
magnificent temple of Moha Eal, erected 1,200 years before 
by Vikrumadityu, sending the images to Dcihi to bo broken 
up at the entrance of the great mosque. He died in 1,236, 
and was succeeded by his son; but he was deposed for his vices 
within six months by the nobles, who raised his sister Sultana 
Bezia to the throne. This celebrated princess, endowed, ac¬ 
cording to tlio historian, with every royal virtue, governed 
tlic empire for a time with the greatest ability and success. 
She appeared daily on the throne in the habit of a sultan, 
gave audience to all comers, and set herself vigorously to 
the revision of the laws, and the reformation of abuses; but 
she exalted to the, highest dignity in the empiii^ un Abys- 
siiuan slave to whom she had become jmrtial, and li(.'v jcalouB 
mibles took up arms against her. She fought them in two 
severe battles, but wsis defeated, captured, and put to (loath, 
after a brief reign of three years and a-ltalf. The two suc¬ 
ceeding reigns occupied only six years when Nazir-ood-dc -n, 
Nniic-ood-deen, grandson of Altumsh mounted the throne. 

Bulbuii, a Turld slave, and the son-in-law of 
Altumsh was appointed his chief minister, and proved to be 
ono of the ablest statesman of his time. Under his administra¬ 
tion the government was Btrtjngthcncd by tbc/nore complete 
reduction of the Hindoo chiefs; and his nephew, Shore Ehan, 
who was charged with the defence of the Indus against fee 
Moguls, succeeded likewise in re-annexing the piovincc of 
Ghuzni to the throne of Delhi. Bulbun was for a time sup- 
plant(}d in bis ofBce of vizier by an unworthy favourite of the 
emperor; but the disasters which followed his dismissali and 
the remonstrances of the nobles, constrained his master to 
reinstate him. In the tenth year of this reign an embassy 
arrived from Hulakoo, the grandson of Jenghis Elian; before 
whom Asia trembled; and it was resolved to make every 
cxertioii to pve his envoy tho most honourable reception. 
The vizier himself went out to meet him with 50,000 horse 
and 200,000 Infantry, 2,000 war elephants, and 8,000 car- 
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tiagCB of fireworks. By this noWe escort Le wut conducted 
t» the durbar of tlic emperor, around whose throne stood 
twenty-five of the princes who had been expelled from their 
hereditary scats by the Moguls, and obtained an asylum at 
Delhi. Nazir-ood-deen's private life was that of a licnnit; 
hia personal cxpoiiseB were defrayed from the sale of the 
books which he transcribed; his fare, which was of the 


simplest character, was prepared by his wife, who was his 
solo female companion. Ho died without lcavi:ig auy son, 
and was succeeded by his minister Bulbun. ^ 

This prince was equally renowned for his 
Buibon, 1266 . generosity sud for the vigour of bis 

administration, though his cruelty on cert^n occasions has in* 
diK-ed some of the historians to represent him as a monster. 
He continued the hospitality which bis predecessor had shown 
to the dethroned princes of Tartaiy, Transoxiana, Khorasan, 
Persia, Irak, and other provinces, placed the royal palaces at 
their disposal, and granted them the most liberal allowanois. 
These princes were accompanied by the accomplished scholars 
who had been assembled around them, and the court of 


Bulbun was thus considered the most polite and magnificent in 
Asia. He banitjcd all usurers, players, and buffoons from its 
precincts, and*set an example of the severest frugality and 
temperance. At the same time he endeavoured to curb tbe 
infolence of the royal slaves who had begun to anogate 
gi’oat power; but he made it a rule to give no promotion to 
any ffiudoo. He was advised to reconquer Malwa and 
Guzerat which had revolted, but wisely replied that the por¬ 
tentous cloud of Moguls, ever hanging over his northern 
frontier, demanded his undivided attention. He resolved, 
however, to inflict a severe retribution on Togrul Khan, the 
viceroy of the opulent jffovince of Bengal, who had omitted 
to remit the plunder recently acqnircd from a rebel chief, and on 
hearing of bis master’s illne^ had raised tbe red umbrella, and 
assumed the title of king. Two armies were sent in succession 
against him and defeated, and Bolbun took the field in person. 

£ 2 
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The refractory governor fled to Orissa, and was pursued 
by the Imperial troops. HulUk, one of the emperor's 
generals, advanced to the camp of the enemy with only forty 
followers, and mshing into Togrul Khan’s tent shouted 
^‘Victory to king Dulbun,” cutting down all who opposed 
him. The viceroy, imagiiiiiig that the whole of the imperial 
army was upon him, took to flight, and his army was entirely 
disperaed. Bulbun made an ill use of his victory, by putting to 
death every member of the rebel’s family, even to tlic women 
and children. Daring these transactions the Moguls again 
burst OQ^indostan; and Mahomed, the accomplished son of 
the emperor, who had collected around him the men most 
celebrated in Asia for Icarniug and genius, marched to oppose 
them. Tho Moguls dispersed after a long and sanguinaiy 
action. Mahomed pursued them with imfoudent haste and, 
on his return was unexpectedly enveloped by a body of their 
cavalry, superior in number to his own followers, and fell in 
tho combat. With him perished the hopes of the dynasty. 
The army and the empire was equally flllcd with lamentation, 
for he was the idol of both; and Ms father, then in his eightieth 
year, soon after died of a broken heart. 

Ena (If tbe ^hc Bon of the deceased jniuce was appointed 
aymuty, I 2 S 8 . gnccegd him, but was speedily gupersoded by 
Kei'kobad, another of Bulbun’s grandchildren, and the son of 
Eurrah, wlip had been appointed governor of Bengal after jts 
reconquest. Ho was a youth of eighteen, addicted only to 
pleasure, and the slave of a profligate minister, who cn- 
doavoui-ed to pave his own way to the throne by encouraging 
kirn in every vice. Eurrab, aware of the dangers which sur¬ 
rounded hm son, succeeded, after great difficulty, in extoiUng 
his consent to an interview; butthe minister imposed so many 
humiliating ceremonies an him as he approached the royal 
preBcnce that he burst into tears. The son was overpowered 
by this sight, and leaping from the throno threw himself at his 
father’s feet. Many happy meetings took place between them 
during a period of twenty days, when Eunah, after giving his 
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Bon the most 6Blataiy advice, returned to his own government. 
But the youth again abandoned himself to indulgence on his 
return to the capital, and it terminated in palsy. Then came 
a scramble for power between the Tartar mercenaries around 
the throne, and the Afghan mountaineers of Ghuzri and 
Chore denominated the Ghiljies. The Tartars were cut to 
pieces: Eei-kobad was killed in his bed, and the Ghiljie chief, 
Feroze mounted the throne at the age of seventy, taking the 
title of Jela]*ood*dccii. Thus closed the dynasty wliich has 
been denominated that of the slaves, which commenced 
with the slave ^ootub, in 120C, and terminated in 1288, 


withiu three ycaisof the death of the slave Bulbun. 

• v«roH! i»8. period of thirty-three years, during which 

the Ghiljie family occupied the throiio of Delhi, 
was rendered memorable in the history of India, by the sub¬ 
jugation of the Deccan to the Mahomedan arms. Feroze, on 
mounting the throne, put to death the infant son of the late 
king, whose cause had bccu espoused by the opposite faction; 
but this was the only act of cmelty during his reign, which 
was, on the contraiy, marked by a very impolitic lenity, which 
seemed to multiply crime, and to weaken the authority of 
government. Tn tlie iifth year of his relg^, in the year 1294, 
Expauthmto a^centuvy after the battle of Thanesur, which 
uieDeccan 1294. g^yo thc final blow to Diudoo power in Hindos- 

t 4 U, his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, a man of gi'cat energy and 
idolent ambition, but without a conscience, carried his arms 
across thc Nerbudda, and paved the way for the conquest of 
the Deccan. Ho had been appomted to the government of 
Oude and Koroh, and was successful in subduing sonfb 
icfractoiy nhipftAina in Bundlccund and Halwa, which led 
him to project a marauding expedition to the soutii. He 
collcctiid an army of 8,000 men, and swept across the Nei*- 
biidda with a degree of rapidity, which confounded tho native 
princes, and suddenly presented himself bcfoi'e Deognr, the 
Tagara of tho Roman writers, the Dowlutabad of modern 
histoty. The raja, living in the security of perfect peace, 
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was ni prepared for resistancG, bat be contrived to assemble 
a respectable force, which was, however, signally defeated. 
The town was captured and ^ven up to pillage, but the raja 
shut himself up in the citadel, which was considered impreg¬ 
nable. Alla-ood-dcon spread a report that his force was only 
the advanced guard of a ^t Mabomedan army advancing 
from Delhi, and tlie raja, from whom all his Hindoo neighbours 
held aloof, was so alarmed at the prospect before him, that 
he sent proposals of peace, with the offer of a large ransom. 
During the negotiation, his son advanced with an army to 
his relief, hut was defeated, and the terpis of the ransom 
were raised. Some idea of the immense wealth wliich Alln- 
ood-d(!cn obtained,, may be formed from the assertion, that 
the jewels were counted by mauns, evoo though the maun 
may have been of a lower denomination. From this d.aring 
exploit A1Ia*ood*dccn retnrncd on the twenty-fifth day, ))a8s* 
ing through various and hostile proviuccs without molestation, 
which wo gather that the same fatal want of political 
unity which had fjaved the way for the conquest of the north. 


existed also in the Dcccmi. It was this expedition which 
exposed the wealth and the weakness of the Hindoo princes 
of the south to the Mabomedaus, and opened the door of 
plunder and conquest. 

of Feroze was delighted to learn that his nephew, 
AJu-ood-dMD, who had suddenly disappeared, was rcturaed 

covered with glory, and l^en with wealth. The 
latter he already reckoned his own, but his wary courtiers 
suspected that the victor had other views than those of sub¬ 
mission, and advised the emperor to adopt measures for his 
own security; but the generous prince resolved to repose 
confidence in the fidelity of his nephew, and was insiduonsly 
encouraged to advance and meet him. AIla-ood-dcci> fell at 
his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting him on the 
cheek, when the assassins, who had been posted in ambush, 
rushed in and despatched him. His reign extended to seven 
years. Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi and ascended the 
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throne, and endeavoured to divert the ^jcoplc from the o^pns 
crime to which he owed his elevation, by the eshihition of 
games and amusements. He was unable to read or write 
when he became king, but ajipliod to letters with such 
assiduity, as to become a good Persian scholar; after which, 
he stuTouuded himself with learned men, and took great 
plensiirc in their society. His government was sUtu and 
iiillcxlble, blit admirably suited to the exigencies of the time. 
Tlic insurrections which hrokc out in various provinces 
immcdiiitcly on his accession, were quelled by his promptitude 
and energy; and his reign, which was prolonged to twenty- 
0110 j'ears, was constantly occupied in efforts to rept‘1 the 
^loguls in the norih, and to subjugate the Iliuduos in the 
south. 

ConqoHtof Two yoars after ho had mounted the throne, he 
Ouwiw, ia>7. dispatched on army to Guzerat, whore the raja 
had roBuniod his independence. The country had recovered 
from the effect of previous invasions, and was again smiling 
with |m)fi|X’rity, hut this new torrent of destruction swept 
away every vestige of improvement, and the Hindoo power 
sunk to rise no more. The magnificent city of Puttiin, with 
its marble edifi.os, built from the quarries of Ajmerc. was 
completely dastroyed. The images of its ojmleiit shrines 
were destroyed, and a Mahomedan mosque erected in front 
of*thc principal temple. Among the prizes of this campaign 
the historians particularly note Kowla Devee, the wife of 
the king, a woman of unrivalled beauty, who was tiunsfeiTed 
to AUa-ood-deen’s seraglio, and Kafoor, a handsome slavj, 
who rose to distinction at conrt, and eventually became the 
- scojjrge of the Deccan. The e^dition to Guzerat was no 
sooner completed, than the attention of the emperor was 
Mogniinti- distracted by another Mogul invasion. Twohun- 
^ 1288 . thousand horsemen, under Kutlugh Khan, 

crossed the Indus, and marched down upon Delhi. Tim 
wretched inhabitants were driven before them like sheep 
into tiic city, and famine began to stare that vast multitude 
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in tho face. The emperor marched out at the Iicad of his 
troops, and the native historian affirms, that on no former 
occasion had so great a multitude of human beings been 
collected together in India in one place. The Indian troops 
won the day, chiefly through the exertions of Zufer Khan, 
the moat distinguished of the emperor’s generals. But in the 
pursuit of the enemy he was carried away by his impetuosity; 
tho emperor’s brother who was jealous of his increasing 
power withheld all succour from him, nud he was cut to 
pieces after having performed prodigies of valour. HLs 
ungenerous master who dreaded his genius, did not hcsitaU‘ 
to say, tliut bis death was os fortunate a circumstance as the 
defeat of tho Mogels. ^ 

Oapturaof In the year 1S03, Alla-ood-decn attacked the 
ciiittore, 1303. fortrcBB of Cliittorc, tho scat of the Rajpoot 

family, which now reigns at Oodypore. Tho siege was pushed 
with gi’oat vigour, and when all furtiier defence apjxjarod hope¬ 
less, a large funeral pile was kindled in the fort, into wliich 
the queen, Fudmanee, a woman of exquisite beauty, and the 
females of the noblest families, threw tbcmsclvcs. After this 
fearful sacriScc, the gates were thrown open, and the raja, 
with his faithful followers, rushed on the weapons of the 
enemy, and obtained the death they sought* The om]>cror 
destroyed all the temples and palaces which had adorned the 
city, but spared the reuideuce of the king and queen. From 
these transactibns be was recalled by another invarion of the 
Moguls, who extended riicir ravages up to the gates of Delhi, 
and retired in consequence, it was stud, of a panic created 
among them by the prayem of a saint. These invasions were 
renewed in 1S05 and 1306, bat the Moguls were defeated in 
both expeditions. To make an example of them, the emperor 
ordered the heads of all the male prisoners to be struck off, 
and a pillar to be eobstructed of them at Delhi, and the women 
and children to be sold into slavci;. After tills event, tbeic 
was but one farther hruption of these tribes daring the 
ruigu. 
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inTuioDoftiM oxpeditiou to the Deccan iu this reign 

Dcceu, laoa. jjj 1303 internipted by the invasion of the 

Moguls; and the generals who were left to conduct it, when 
the emperor was recalled, were unsuccessful. Another army 
was assembled in 1S06, under the command of Kafoor, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of his master, and 
sent to chastise the raja of Dcogur, who had neglected to 
pay up his tribute. It was in this expedition that Kafoor 
subdued the Mahrattas, whose name now appears for the 
6 rst time in history. Ram^deva, the king of Dcogur, made 
his submission, and proceeded to Dellii to wait on tho 
emperor, when he was restored to power. Kafoor, likewise, 
recovered Dcwal Dovee, tho daughter whom the empress had 
home to her former nueband, and who had Inherited all. her 
mother’s beauty. After a long pursuit she was overtaken 
near the caves of Ellora—>and this is the earliest notice of 
them—-and on her arrival at Delhi become the bride of the 
emperor’s son; at so early a period do we find intcrman'Iagc.s 
between the Ilindoos and the Mahomedans. An expedition scut 
from Bengal along the coast to Warungolc, which was for 
nearly two centuries tho capital of Tclingana, having failed,' 
Kafoor was sen: against it in 1309. Tfc ravaged tlie northern 
provinces, obtained a great victory, and took the fort after a 
seige of some months. The raja was condemned to pay 
tribute, and Kafoor returned to Delhi. 

Partjicr DecMn The iicxt year be was sent with a large anny 
ttiwiition, 1810 . tQ jjjg Deccan to reduce the raja of the Carnatic, 

of the Belial family. After a march of three months he reached 
the capital of Dwar Snmooder—literally the gate of the 
ocean—which has been identified with tlio modem town ' 
Hallabcc, a hundred miles north-west of Seringapatam. 
Belial Deb fonght a great battle, but was defeated and made 
prisoner, and with him terminated tho Belial dynasty of the 
Deccan. Tho capital was captured and neglected; and, 
ceasing to be the abode of royalty, dwindled down, like other 
regal seats, into a hamlet. Kafoor does not appear to hare 
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proceeded farther down on the westom or Malabar coast; but 
he OTermn the whole of the eastern provinces on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, to the extreme limit of the Fcninsnla; and at 
Ramisscram, opposite Ceylon, erected a mosque, as a memorial 
of hie victories. He returned to Delhi, in 1311, laden with 
the plunder of the Deccan; the value of which lias been 
calculated by “sober” historians at ]0() crorcs of nipoee. 
The emperor made a liberal distribution of this wealth, but 
his generosity was forgotten in the barbarous maseaeve of 
15,000 of the converted Moguls who had manifested a dis¬ 
position to revolt on being capriciously dismissed from his 
8 c:;vicc. In the year 1312, Eafoor was again sent into the 
Deccan to coerce the son of Ram-deva, the raja of Dcogur, 
who liad succeeded his father, and “ withdrawn his neck from 
the yoke of obedience.” He put the nija to death, annexed 
his kiugdctm to the throne of Dcllii, and c^arried his arms over 
tho whole of the Camata and Mahratta territories. 

_ , . , Towards the latter period of Ids rciam Alla-ood- 

Extinctjoa of i o 

the GhUjie dccu gavc himsclf up to mdulgcncc, whicli on- 

dyoaily, 1321. ]jjg l>ody; but tho 

vigour which he had infused into the government still cfm- 
tinned to animate it. At length his infatuated attachment 
to Kafoor, whose baseness was equal to his tttients, created 
general discontent. It was at the instigation of this wretch 
that he imprisoned his queen, and liis two elder sons. Tlcbel- 
lions broke out in rapid succession in the countries ho had 
conquered. Hamir, the renowned Rajpoot chieftain, recovered 
Ohittore; the son-in-law of Ram-deva raised a revolt in the 
Deccan; Gozerat was for a time in a state of insurrection, 
and the emperor sunk into the grave amidst these dark clonds, 
not without the suspicion of poison. It was during his reign 
that the Mahomedan arms were first ;:africd to Capo Comorin, 
and the authority of the crrqieror for a time predominated 
through the length of India; but the move southern conquests 
■were transient Though he Was often capridous, and somo" 
times cruel, his rule was eneigetio and beneficial; the iu- 
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ccssant wars of the Hindoo princes with each other were sup* 
pr08S(?d by his ftfJvoivHgoty, and a general feeling of Bccuritj' 
gave proBp(*rity and wealth to the country, and magnifiiu^nt 
buildiriga rose in every direction. Alla-ood-docn had thouglita 
at one time of setting up for a prophet, but he gave up Iho 
project^ and contented himself with assuming tlie title of a 
sorond Alexander op his coins. Kafoor produced a preieiutnd 
will of his patron, appointing liis youngest son his successor, 
and liirnscif regent. Then began the usual destruction of 
the royul fatuity in the struggle for power. Cafoor put out 
the eyes of the two eldest sous. The officers of the court in 
a few days caused Cafoor himself to be assassinated, aud 
placed the third son, Mobarik, on the throne^ who immediately 
put to death the instruments of his elevation, and extinguit^hed 
the sight of his youngest brother. On the other hand he re* 
leased 17,000 prisoners, restored lands which liad boon unjust 1}* 
confiscated, and repealed oppressive taxes. He put himseiJ* 
at the head of Ills army, and by au act of vigour reduced 
GuJ^onil, and captured the insurgent Hoii-in-Iaw of Ilam-de\ a, 
whom lie c^insed to be flayed alive. But ou his return to the 
capital he gave himself iij) to the most degrading debaucheries, 
wliih* his favouiu c Kimsro. a converted Hindoo, was sent to 
ravage the nn^'itiuic province of Alalabar which Kafoor liad 
loft untouched, though by Home the expedition is supposed 
haf^ extended only to the province of Coorg, Khusro ro- 
iunicd to Delhi with abundance of treasoi'o, assassiiialod liis 
master, aud usurped tbe throne* To secure the possession 
of it, he proceeded to put every surviving member of the 
I'oyal family to death; but Ghazee Toghluk, the governor of 
the Punjab, soon after marched on Delhi, with the veteran t 
troops of the frontier province, disciplined by constant con¬ 
flicts with the Moguls, and put an end to the reign and life 
of the monster. 
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CHAPTER in. 

FBOM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TOOHLUK TO THE 
ESTABUSHUENT OF THE MOGULS, 1S21—1526. 

obftxea Ghazee Toohluk, after this victory, was 

Toghiuk, mi. aniioos to place some wioa of the royal line on 
the throne, but it was found that the family of Alla'Ood-dccn 
had been utterly cxtcmiinatcd during the recent cpiiTulsione, 
and he was compelled to yield to the wishes of the noblpK 
and the people, and accept the supreme dignity for himself. 
His father was originally a slave of the emperor Bulbun, 
who rose through various ofBccs to the government of Mool* 
tan, which devolved on his son at his death. The udministrn- 
tion of the ompiie in his hands was as commendable as tln^ 
acquisition of it bad boon blamolcsa llis son, Jonah Kliaii, 
was sent against the king of Tclingaiia, but was completely 
bafBcd, and brought back only 8,000 of his troojis to Delhi. 
But a second expedition which he undertook in 1323 was 
more successful, and resulted in the capture of the capital, 
Wanmgole, and the extinction of the Hindoo’dynasty, which 
bad dourished for two centuries and a half. Complaints wero 
at this time carried up to the throne of oppressions in Bcdgal. 
That province bad boon under the government of the noble 
Surrah, the son of the emperor Bulbun, for forty ycara, during 
which period he had witnessed the rise and fall of an entire 
‘dynasty, consisting of fonr sovereigns. The charges against 
him proved to bo groundless ; the emperor condrmed him in 
his gover^ent, and the native historian illustrates the muta¬ 
tions of fortune by remarking, that it was the slave of tlie 
father who accorded the use of the royal umbrella to the son. 
On his return to the capital, the emperor was entertained at 
Afghaupore by hie son Jonah Khan, in a magniiicent pavi¬ 
lion which he liad erected for the occasion; but the son had 
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310 tioonor rctii'ed from the edifice than it fell and unmhed the 

9 

father ^0 death. 

Hahompd Jonah Khan ascended the throne in 1325» and 
ToRhUik, 1S25. aBHumcd the title of Mahomed Togbluk. This 
jirmce, whose follies brought on the dismemberment of the 
ompiiY!, was a compound of the most contradictory qualities. 
Tie was the most accomplished prince of his day, skilicd in 
every science, and learned even in the pliilosophy of the 
Greek schools, u liberal patron of learning, temperate, and 
even austere in iiis private life, and distinguished iu tlie field 
by Ins courage and niilitaiy' talents. But all these noble 
(jiialities were neutralized by such jicrverKity of disposition, 
and sucli ])nroxysni8 of tyi'anny, as mode ^hini the object of 
univciHul execration. It was the intoxication of absolute 
power which Incited him to acts which none but a madman 
would have thought of. So little,” says the native histo»- 
rian, ‘‘did he hesitate to shed the blood of God’s creatures, 
that when he took vengeance, it seemed as if ho wished to 
exterminate the human family.” Tlie very first act of hia 
reign was an enigma. The Moguls invaded the Punjab, 
un<Icr one of their most c<debratcd generals, and the emperoi' 
bought them off 'vitli a large subsidy, tliough he could not 
fail to perceive that this display of weakness would inevitably 
bring them back with a keener appetite for plunder. Ho 
tbes assembled a large army for the conquest of Persia, but, 
after consuming his resom:c<%, it was broken up for want of 
pay, and became the terror of lus own subjects in even- 
direction. Finding hia treasury exhausted by his extravagant 
Bciicmes, he determined to rc^denish it by levying contribu-" 
tious on the empire of China. A body of 100,000 men was 
accordingly sent across the snowy range, but it was attacked 
by a superior force on reacl^nff the confines of that empire, 
and obliged to ^tire. Harassed in their retreat by the 
OhincBC troops, and the exasperated mountaineers, and worn 
out by fatigue and priva^tion, few of the unfortunate troops 
rctunicd to tell the tale of their disgrace, and those who 
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survived the sword and famine were butchered by their own 
master. Having iicard that the Chinese were in the ^abit of 
using a paper currency, he determined to adopt this mode of 
filling his coffers, only substituting copper tokens for paper. 
The insolvent of the treasury depreciated the value of the 
tokens, and foreign merchants refused to touch them. The 
mercantile transactions of tlic empire were thro^\'n into con* 
fusion, and the universal misery and discontent whieli tlic 
measure entailed, constrained him to withdraw the tokens, 
but not before thousands had been ruine<l by them. So ex¬ 
orbitant were his exactions, that the husbandmen sought 
refuge in the woods, and were driven to robbery for u sub¬ 
sistence. The t(^wns were deserted, and the inliabitiuits 
goaded into resistance by despair. The enraged eiujieror 
ordered out his army as if for a royal hunt, surrounded a 
large circle of teivitory, and drove the wi-ctchcd pcojilc into 
the centre, where they weix: slaughtered like wild beastH. 
Ou a subsequent occasion, lie ordered a general nia.ssacrc of 
the inhabitants of CnnouJ. 

ConUnued foi ^ person 

iieiufUfthomed, agmnst his nephew, who had been driven to revolt 

in the Deccan. The young prince was captured 
and flayed alive. On reaching Deogur, M^fiomed u'as so 
charmed with the beauty of its situation, and the mildness of 
the climate, that be resolved to moke it the capital of his em¬ 
pire, and at the same time dianged its name to Dowlutabad. 
With his usual fatuity, he ordered Delhi to he abandoned, and 
its inhabitants, men, women, and childrcu, to travel to the 
new dty, a distance of 800 miles, along a rood which he 
caused to be planted with fall-grown trees. This wild at¬ 
tempt to change the long estabUshed metropolis of the 
empire was for a time suspended in consequence of the in¬ 
tolerable misery it createcL It was sub^ucntly revived, 
but tbou^ Delhi was deserted, Dowlutabad did not prosper, 
and the project was eventually abandoned, after thousands 
of families had been ruined by it. At tbe same rime, as if to 
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mock tile calamities of his Kubjects, he caused a decayed 
tontli, which had bcco extracted, to be iuterred at Beer, and 
erected a magnificent mausoleum over it. At leuijth ho con¬ 
ceived the notion tluit the disasters of his reign arose from 
tlio fact of hk not having received invcstitui-e from the 
Caliph, the succossor of Mahomed. A splendid embassy was 
accordingly sent to Bagdad, and on its return with the firmca, 
he ordered the names of all his prodeceRsora who had not 
received the same honour, to he struck out of the joyal 
calendar 

ccTuitof tiic These caprices and oppressions produced the 

natural harvest of insurrections. The province of 
Bengal revolted hi 1340, and it continued to be independent 
of the throne of Delhi for more than two centuries. Two 
Jliodoo fugitives from Tcliiigatio, under a divine iinjmtse, os 
the local historians affirm, and, under the gnidatiee of a lioly 
S!ig<', proceeded to the banks of the Toombudra, and csta- 
blishod a Hindoo kingdom, with Beejuynugur for its c>i}>ita]. 
Tlio site of this city is sujipoaid to coiTcspond with that of 
file ancient capital of Hun<)OQian and Soogryvii, wlio assisted 
Biimu in his expedition against Ravunu with their half savage 
subjects, and were described by the poet as the kings of the 
monkeys, and ^Icvated by tlio piety of the brahmins to the 
raidc of gods. About the same time a descendant of the 
^ roy»l house of Teling^a established an independent priuci- 
])ality at Qolconda, and for two contuiies after this period, 
\vc find thcKe two Hindoo powers taking an active part in the 
jiolitics of the Deccan, and maintmning a vigorous straggle 
M’ith tho power of the Mahomedans. A still more important? 
revolution wrested all the reauuning provinces south of the 
Nerbudda from the sceptre of Delhi Of the foreign merce¬ 
naries from Tartary, Afghanistan, and other countries 
beyond the Indiuwvith whom the imperial armies w^ con¬ 
stantly recruiteo^ large body consisted of the Moguls, who 
bad embraced the creed of Mahomed. A large colony of them 
was also settled in OuEcrat, and they rose at this time to 
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avenge tho wanton slaughter of seventy of their nobles. 
The empca'or immediately proceeded agwnst them, gave up 
the cities of Snrat and Cambay to plunder, and ravaged the 
whole province as if it had been an enemy’s country. The 
Guzerat Moguls obtained an asylum in the Deccan, where 
they were joined by all whom the atrocities of Mahomed had 
exasperated, and, having taken possession of Dowlutabad, 
proclaimed, Ismael Khan, an Afghan, king. The emperor 
mai'ched against them with g^at promptitude, inflicted a 
signal defeat on them, and shut them in that fortress. But, 
while engaged in besieging it, he was called away by a fresh 
conspiracy in Guzerat. The Moguls defeated his son-in-kAV, 
who had been left in command, and in conjunction with tlie 
governor of Malwa, who hod likewise revolted from his 
master, succeeded in establishing a Jicw monarchy in the 
Deccan, which is known in history as the Baluniny kingdom. 
In 1351, Malsomed proceeded against the prince of Tatta, in 
Sindc, who had given an asylum to the Guzerat insurgents. 
IIo halted within a few miles of that city to cchjbratc the 
'MohniTum, and surfeited himself with fisb, which brought on 
of a fever, of which be died in 1351. At the time of 
Mitomea, law. death all the Mahomedan possessions in tho 
Deccan, as well as the }vovince of Bengal, had been alienated 
from the tlirone of Delhi 


RsTMe Dseunk. Mahomed was succeeded by his nephew Foi;oze 
i38i-‘-i388. Toghluk, who endeavoured to recover Bengal, 
but seeing no chance of success, acknowledged tlic indepon* 
dence of Hajec, who had assumed the government, and wisely 
fixed the boundaries of the kingdom. Soon after, he con¬ 
sented to receive an envoy from tho Baluniny king of tho 
Deccan, and thus admitted the fact of hie sovereignty. The 
reign of Feroz^ tbongh by no means brilliant, was marked 
by a wise administration. He disconrog^ luxury by his 
own example, repealed vexatious imposts,Untcd the number 
of capital punishments, and abolished torture and muti lation, v 
But the erection of public works was bis ruling passion, 
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aad the historianB of his day enumerate with exultation 
among the monuments which ho left, fifty dams across rivers 
to promote irrigation, forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty 
palaces, thirty reservoirs, five mausoleums, a hundred cara- 
vanseras, a hundred hospitals, a hundred public baths, a 
hundred and fifty bridges, mid two hundred towns. The 
greatest achievement of his reign, however, was the canai 
from the source of the Ganges to the Sutlegc, which still 
bears his name, and places him among the most renowned 
benefactors of mankind. After a reign of tliirty>four years, 
he resigned the throne to bis son, usually called Mahomed 
Togliluk the second, who gave liimself up to indulgence, and 
was deposed by tho nobles, when Ferozo v^as constrained to 
resume the imperial power. But ho was now in the ninetieth 
year of his age, and in 1388 transferred the sceptre to his 
grandson, Gheias. During tho next ten years, the throne 
was occupied by no fewer than four princes. Tho court was 
filled with plots; two kings resided within the circuit of the 
capital, for throe years, and waged inccssaut war with each 
other. Xlindostan was thrown into a state of complete 
anarchy, and four independent kingdoms were carved out of 
the dominions of Delhi, leaving nothing to that august throne 
but tho district^ immediately around it. 

The four independent kingdoms established 
about the close of the fourteenth century, upon 
1396—i«o. tjjg of tiie imperial power, were those of 

Malwa, Guzerat, Candesh, and Jonnpore. Dilawur Khan, of 
Chore, the governor of Malwa, who raised the standard of 
independence, fixed his capital at tho tame*honoured dty' 
of Dhar, and subsequently removed it. to Mandoo, fifteen 
miles to tiie north of the Kerbudda, the ramparts of which 
arc said to have been thirty-seven miles in .circomfereuce. 
Mozuffer Khan, ^jBajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, and 
like all convert^a India at least, a ruthless persecutor 
of bis former creed, bad been sent to Guzerat by one of the 
successors of Feroze to supersede the governor, who was 
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Timur, 1899. 


suspected of troachery. His indcp^dence may be smd to 
date from the day of his accession to the gfovemment, as 
there was no power at Delhi to enforce his obedience. It 
was about the year 1898 that Nazir Khan, the viceroy of 
Gandesh, which consists of the lower valley of the Taptee, 
threw off his ^eg^cc, and esponsed a daughter of the new 
king of Ouzerat, to which more powerful state his little prin¬ 
cipality was generally considered subordinate. Still nearer, 
the capital, Khojah Jehan, the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk 
the third, and likewise viceroy of Jounporc, availed himself 
of the troubles of the times to assume the royal umbrella. 
The empire of Delhi, thus despoiled of its fairest provinces, 
fell an easy prey to the invader, who was now approaching 
it,—the most ferocious of any of those who have laid waste 
the plains of Hindostan. 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was bom 
within forty miles of Samarcand, and came of a 
Turki family, which bad long been in the service of the de¬ 
scendants of Jenghis Khan. His lot was cast at a period in 
human affairs when the decay of vigour in the established 
kingdoms presented the fairest opportunity for the foundation 
of a now empire by any dming adventurer. Timur was pos¬ 
sessed of the spirit suited to such an entcrjirisc, and, having 
been raised at the ago of thirty-four, to the throne of 
Samarcand by the general voice of his countiymen, ifi. the 
course of a few years prostrated every throne that stood in 
the way of his progress, and became at once the scourge of 
Asia, and the terror of Europe. Animated by a stupendous 
anihitiou, he led the hordes of Tsrtaiy to the conquest 
of Persia,^ IChorascCQ and Transoziana, and subjugated the 
wh(^e of Hbsopotamia and Qeorgpa, and a portion of Russia 
and Siberia, ^ving made himself master of the whole of 
Central Asia, he despatched his grandA Peer Mahomed, 
with a powerfol anny to invade India. The youth, however, 
encountered more oppoidtion than was expected, and Timur 
fbhnd it necessuy to advance to hia support. Ho arrived on 
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the banks of tlife Indus on the 12th of September, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and crossed it at Attock, 
where Alexander the Great had crossed it before him. Uis 
grandson soon after joined his camp, and the two armies 
marched to Bhutnere, but though the town was surrendered 
on terms, it was burnt to tho ground, and the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. The villages and towns were de¬ 
serted as he advanced, but a considerable number of 
prisoners necessarily remained in his hands, aud as they were 
found greatly to encumber his march, he ordered them 
nit to be massacred in cold blood, to the number of 100,000. 
A battle was soon after fought uuder the w^ of Delhi, 
botwebn tlic veterans of Timur and the effbminatc soldiers of 
the empire, with the result which might have been expected. 
The cmixiror was defeated and fled to Quzerat, and Timur 
entered the city, and caused himself to be proclaimed cmperoi*. 
His soldiers could not ho restrained from their nsnal violence 
which brought on resistance, and the whole of the Mogul 
aimy was let loose on the devoted city. The scenes of horror 
which ensued defy all description. The citizens sold their lives 
dear, hut their valour was quenched in their blood, and many 


streets were choked up with dead bodies. After Timur had 
satiated his revenge and satisfled his cupidity, by the desola¬ 
tion of the city, ** he offered up to the divine Majesty,” as his 
historian observes, “ tlic sincere and humble tribute of grateful 
prmso in tho noble mosque of polished marble,” erected by 
Feroze ou the banks of the Jumna, and directed his army to 
prepare for its return. On his way back he ordered a general 
Inassaa^ in t'he dty of Meerut, and then proceeding to 
Hurdwar, skirted the hflls, and recrossed the Indus in Morbh, 
1399. Ho contented bimsdf with the mere title of emperor 


of India, aud Ic^thc country a prey to tho distractions which 
his invasion baAitenscIy aggravated. 

Cffrennnentof Mahomcd Togbluk, the third, who had fled to 
the Ouserat after his defeat, returned to Delhi on tho 




departure of Timur, but his minister, Ekbal, mono* 
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polled all the power of the state. Ehizir, the govcnior of La¬ 
hore and Mooltao, rescQting this usurpation, attacked and 
slew him, and thus restored to Mahomed some portion of his 
authority which he exercised till 1412. On his death, Kltizir 
marehed a second time to Delhi, and extinguished the Toghluk 
dynasty. He was a descendant of the prophet, and his 
family, which filled the throne for thirty-six years, has from 
that circumstance, been denominated that of the Syuds. 
Khizir affected to decline the title of emperor, and styled 
himself the piceioy of Timur, in whoso name he struck the 
coin, and caused the Kkootha to be read in the mosques. His 
administration was beneficial, and prosperity began again to 
dawn on the desolated provinces. Ho added his own princi¬ 
pality of the Punjab to the dominions of the im])erial crown, 
but be made little progress in recovering the other districts 
which had become independent. Uis son, Mobarik, suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1421, but his reign of thirteen years was 
marked by no event except an indecisive battle with the king 
of Jounpore. The territories sid)jcct to Delhi were as limited 
in extent at his death as they hod been at his accession. Ho 
was assassinated by some ^ndoos at the instigation of his 
vizier, who raised his son Syud Mahomed to the throne, but 
was himself cut off by the exasperated nolles. The youth 
was found to be totally unfit for the duties of government, 
and the govemora of the few districts still attached tb the 
throne, began to aspire to independence. Among these, was 
BeloU Lodi, an Afghan, who made himself master of Mooltau, 
and the greater part of the Punjab. Encouraged by the 
weakness of the throne, the king of Malwa marched to the 
caftttal, but was repulsed by ^loli, within two miles of its 
gates. That diief subsequently hud siege to the city which 
he had saved, but finding himself unable to capture it, witb- 
di-ew to his own province, to await the djpise of the crown, 
which ocoorred in 1445. Mahomed* was succeeded by his son 
Allo-ood-doen, during whose weak reign the domains belong¬ 
ing to tite throne were still farther reduced, till at length 
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Brlnli Lodi. 
14.10—1488. 


they extended only twelve nules from the city in one direc* 
tion, and scarcely a mile in the other. Bcloli Lodi, thinlfing 
the pear was now ripe, marched down upon Dellii. The king 
resigned the throno to him without a sigh, and retired on a 
pension to Budaon, where he passed twenty-eight years of 
his life in cultivating his gardens. With him, in 1450, ended 
house of the Syuds. 

Beloli was an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, 
now known as the Lohance, which is engaged 
cliiofly in the conveyance of incrchaudisc between Ilindoston 
and Persia. His grandfather, a wealthy trader, repaii-cd to 
tUo court of Ferozo Toghluk, the first great patron of the 
Afghans, where he acquired sufficient interest to obtain the 
government of Mooltan, to which was subsequently added 
that of the Punjab. This rich inheritance eventually came to 
Bcloli, though not without great opposition on the part of his 
relatives. His success was chiefly owing to the talents of 
Ilumocd, the vizier of his predecessor, whom he subseiiuently 
banished from liis court, on the plea tliat he was becoming 
too powerful for a subject. The ambitious Beloli was not 
likely to remain content with the humble limits to which the 
imperial territory had been reduced, and tlio great object of 
Ills reign was to extend his authority, and more particularly 
to rc-annex th^ .jngdom of Jouupore to the crown, which, 
since its establishment, had become, in every lespcct, the 
rival of Delhi. Beloli had not been two years on the throne 
before he made an inroad into it, hot was vigorously repulsed. 
The struggle between the two kingdoms was prolonged with 
various successes for twenty-eight year’s, dming which period, 
Delhi was twice besieged by the armies of Jonnpore. Hos¬ 
tilities were occaaonally suspended by a truce, but it only 
afforded the combatants the opportunity of reaTiiting their 
sti'cngth for fresh conflicts. It is distressing to reflect on the 
desolation entail^ on these districts, which form the garden 
of Ilindoston, and the misery inflicted on the wretched in¬ 
habitants, by the internedne wars of these two royal houses, 
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in comparison with which even the opjjession of tho worst of 
govonimonts must appear light. Happily for‘the interests of 
humanity, the conflict was brought to a close in 1476, when 
the “ King of the East,” as he was styled, fled to Bengal and 
tho kingdom of Jounpore was absorbed in the territory of 
DelhL The dynasty existed for eighty years, of which period 
one-lialf was comprised in the reign of Ibrahim, one of the 
most illustrious princes in the history of Iliudostan. Under 
his beneficent administration, tho prosperity of the country 
reached its summit. Learned men from all parts of India 
were invited to tho court, which wt« universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be tho most poh'shedand cleg-ant in India. The city 
of Jovinporewas adorned with superb and massive structures, 
the remains of which to this day testify tho magniiiccnco 
of the dynasty. Bcloli survived this protracted warfare ten 
years, and died in 1408, after a reign of thirty-eight years, 
during which he succeeded in extending tho territory of tho 
crown from tho Junma to the Ilimalayu, and from the Indus 
to Benaics. 


SdcuBderuid Bcloh, 88 if hc had determined Ifi rciidor family 
]!)raiiitti Lodi, feuds inevitable, divided his territories aiiioiiir liis 

sons, but Sccundcr, to whom ho had bequeathed 
the largest share, togetlier with the throne, lost no time in 
dispossessing his brothers. His prosperous rcagn of twenty- 
eight years was marked by the recovery of Beliar. Thoi^h 
Just and cqujfable in bis administration, hc followed the mlo 
i-athcr than tho exception of lie Mahomcdaii conquerors of 
India with regard to the treatment of the Hindoos. Ho lost 
xo Of^rtunity of manifesting his Ljrtrcd of them, and in 
every quarter ccmolished their temples and ci-ccted mosques 
with the materials. In the holy dty of Muttra hc planted a 
mosque in front of the stairs leading to the sacred stream, 
and at length forbade the devotees to bathe in it, and the 
baviwrs to shave the pilgrims. In the year (517, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ibrahim, tho third and last of his line, who 
alienated the nobles by bis suspicious temper and lus haughty 
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demcanov. His roiga was a coostaDt struggle with rcl>oI* 
lion. Behar revolted under its governor, who is fiaid to have 
brought a bod; of 100,000 men into the field, and repeatedly 
defeated the armies of the emperor. A prince of his own 
family took possession of the eastern districts and endea* 
voured to revive the kingdom of Jounpore. Dowlat Klian, 
the governor of the Punjab, the viceroys of which had fre* 
quently imposed theiji' own orders on the emperor of Delhi, 
and more than o!ico usurped the throno itself, now entered 
into nogotiat'.’ons with Sultan Baber for the invasion of lliq-^ 
dostan. jivon the emperor’s own brother, Alla-ood*'lecn, 
joined that prince at Gabul, and encouraged him in hig designs 
ca Eindostan. The success which attended jijg invasion will 
be the subject of a future chaj>tcr. Having thus readied the 
Iieiiod when the throno of Delhi was traiiBJoITCiJ to tlio fifth 
and last Maho^iyaan dynasty, we tom to the progress of 
events in the Deccan, in Malwa, and in Guzerat, fioni the 
• period when those provinces were separated from the empire. 
OaQileib. The principality of Candesh, the governor of 

revolted from the throne of Delhi, 
i«a- ' though abounding in population and wealth was 
too limited and weak for iudepcadcut action, and became sub¬ 
servient to its qji'rc powerful neighbours. During the period 
of more than a century and a half which elapsed between the 
dismemberment of the empire under Mahomed Toghluk, and 
tlie rise of tlie Mogul dynasty, the two Mahomedan kings of 
Guzerat, and Malwa, and the Hindoo raja of Mewar, or 
Oodipore, were engaged in perpetual hostilities with eacli 
other, and their history may therefore be conveniently grouped* 
together. Sultan Dilawur, the fiist indopendeut king of 
Malwa, bequeathed the kingdom in 1405, to his son, S^tan 
Hoshung, who was engaged for more than twenty-five years 
in wars with his neighbours, in which he was seldom success¬ 
ful. His name is perpetuated in the town of Hoshungabad, 
which he founded. He was attacked and made prisoner by 
Mozuffer, the king of Guzerat, but was released, upon a report 
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that his subjects were about to elect another eoTcreign, and 
take the field. Mozuffer was succeeded in 1412 by hie grand¬ 
son, Ahmed Shah, whose long reign of thirty years, was 
passed in constant hostilities mther with Malwa or Mewar. 
His name survives in the new capital, Ahmedabad, which he 
erected on the banks of the Saburmuttee, and adorned with 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras and palaces, in such pro¬ 
fusion, that the Mahomedan historians described it as the 
handsomest city in the world. He was a zealous Mahomedan, 
acd a great destroyer of Hindoo temples and images. He was 
succeeifcd in 1448 by his son, Mahomed Shah, sumained by 
his subjects, the “ merciful,” and by his enemies, the “ weak.” 
Sultan Hoshung, tlic turbulent king of Malwa, died in 1432, 
and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, who was soon after 
put to death by lus miaistorj Mahmood Khan Ghiljie, the 
Afghan, who mounted the throne, and proved to bo the ablest 
of the kings of Malwa, daring a long reign of forty-seveir 
years, which extended from 1485 to 1482. Some ycara after 
his accession, ho invaded Guzerat with an army of 100,000 
men, and pursued the feeble monarch to the promontory of 
Din. The Guzerattee nobles, anxious to retrieve the national 
honour, persuaded the queen to administer poison to him, and 
then ndsed his son, Eootub Shah, to the throne, and resolved 
to make a vigorous effort tor thrir independence. A pitched 
battie was accor^gly fou^t under the walls of Ahmedabad, 
in which Mahmood was for the first and last time defeated; 
bat seeing the day lost, he put himself at the head of some 
l^roopers, and pushing through every jobstacle, boro off the 
regalia in triumph from the tent of the king. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this partial reverse, he seems to have had the nnobstructed 
range of northern India, as we find him the next year mueh- 
ing to Biana, and ^riablishing his son governor of Ajmerc. 
On his return to Malwa he proceeded first agmnst the 
Bahminy kingdom in the Deccan, then to Candesh, and finally 
against the rajah of Ghittore. 

War «ith During the scenes of confusion at Delhi, wbicli 
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cuttore, 1U4. have been previously described, one Hindoo king¬ 
dom in the north recovered its independence, and succeeded 
in maintaining it for two centurieB—the Rajpoot state of 
Ghittorc, or Mewar. In the days of sultan Hoshong tho 
throne was filled by Eoombhoo, one of the most illustrious 
princes of that- ancient line, who applied himself for fifty 
years vigorously to the consolidation of Rajpoot power, and 
founded the city of Koomulnerc. In 1456, Eootub Shah of 
Gmserat, formed an alliance with Mahmood of Malwa, for 
the conquest and partition of Mewar, but the result of the 
war is differently related. The Mahomodan historians affirm 
that tho Rajpoot prince acknowledged himself tho vassal of 
^fahmood, while Hindoo writers state that he was triumphant, 
and erected a column to commemorate his victory on tlio 
brow of Chittore. In 1.461, Mahmood, seeing the throne of 
the Deccan filled by a child, and the country distracted by 
factions, marched against the capital, Beder, under tho wallu 
of wliich a battle was fought in which ho proved victorious. 
He renewed the invasion the next year, when the ministers, 
imable to cope with his superior force, implored the aid of 
the king of Guzerat, who readily granted it, and obliged tho 
invader to retire, by creating a diversion in hie own territo¬ 
ries of Malwa. * A treaty ap{«arB to have been subsequently 
concluded between him and the Bahminy cabinet-, based upon 
tho^ssiem of certain districts. The career of Mahmood, the 
greatest of tho kings of Malwa, “ whose tent was his house, 
and the battle field his resting place,” was at length brought 
to a close in 1482, and the court of Mmidoo exhibited a sudden 
and ludicrons change. ■ 

His son and sncccssor, Ghci£w*ood-dccn, had no 

Oaetai-ood- . t_ • 'a ^ 

ftcragUo, sooner aecondod the turonoy than he mvitea ms 
nobles and ofBcers to a splendid entertainment, 
and in a set speech informed them, that he had passed thirty- 
four-yoars in tho field, fighting by the side of his gallant 
father, and was determined to spend the remainder of his life 
in peace and enjoyment, that ho intended to I'ctmn tho royal 
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dignity, but to traDsfcr the management of affairs to his son. 
The youth was accordingly proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to bis seraglio, which he had filled with 15,000 of the 
most beautiful women he could procure. In this female court, 
the pomp and distinctions of royalty were strictly maintained; 
the royal body guard consisted of 500 Turk! maidens dressed 
iu male attire aud armed with bows and quivers, and of 500 
Abyssinian girls furnished with firearms. Strange as it may 
appear, the king was allowed to enjoy this pageantry for 
eighteen years, without a single attempt at rebellion. His 
son, Nazir>ood>deen, succeeded him in 1500, and his reign of 
twelve yo.us was noted only by its cruelty and sensjiality. 

.. , ^ , During the listless reign of Gheias'ood-decn, of 

d ouzerat, Malwa, and the dissolute reign of his sou, the rival 
1459—i&n. throne of Guzerat was filled by Mahmood Shah, 
the brother of Eootub Shah, who ascended the throne iu 1459, 
and shed lustre on it for fifty years. Though crowned at the 
early age of fourteen, his talents were soon matured, and it 
was while yet a youth that he marched into Malwa, and 
created the diversion which has been noticed. The European 
travellers who visited his court, awed by the dignity of his 
pci’sooal appearance, conceived the most extravagant opinion 
of bis power. They affirmed that a portion of,his daily food 
consisted of mortal poisons, \rith wliicb his system be¬ 
came BO impregnated, that if a fly sat on him it dropped 
down dead. He was the original of the picture drawn l>y 
the British poet of the prince of Cambay, “ whoso food was 
asp, and basilisk and toad” But even without the power of 
digestiug poisons, he was a most puissant prince. In 14G9, 
jic attacked Geinal, a llindoo fortress, of boundless antiquity 
and impregnable strength. It fell on the third assault, when 
the king is -said to have persuaded the raja and all his court 
to embrace Mahomedanism. Three years after, he overrun 
Cutch and defeated an army of Belochees, annexed Sinde 
to his dominions, and extended bis boundary to the Indus- 
Soon after, a Mabomedao saint complained to him that on his 
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return from Ormuz in PciRia, he had been Ul-uaed and plun* 
dered by the people of Jugut, the land's end of India on 
the western coast. The king and bis soldiers were equally 
inflamed by tlie story of the holy man’s wrongs, and they 
marched with great zeal “ against the infemal-miiidcd 
brahmins,” ar the Mahomedan historian, Ferishta, calls them. 
Jugut was reduced, but the pirates on the coast, who fled 
to the island of Bute, in the gulf of Cambay, arc said to Lave 
fought twenty naval battles before they were finally subdued. 
In 1482, Mahmood led an anny against tlie Hindoo ruler of 
tlie very ancient principality of Oliuuipanerc. The place is 
said to have been defended by 60,u00 Rajpoots, of whom a 
large number fell in the uogc, and tlie prince and his miiiiS' 
tors were put to death, when it was found that they refused 
to become Musulmaus. The conflicts of the Guzerat navy 
with the Portuppuese during this reign, will bo narrated here¬ 
after. On the death of this renowned piinco in loll, he v/as 
succeeded by his son, Mozuffer the Second. 

Mttimooa the the Sccoiid, tlie last king of Malwa, 

iOci>nU. uf Mftl* ascended the throne in 1512, when lus nobles con- 
wo, 1612 . spired to unseat him and to elevate bis brother. 
The confederacy was defeated through tlie esertious ofMedni 
Roy, the Rajpogt chief of Chundcree, who was thorcuiion ap¬ 
pointed the chief minister as the reward of his services, and 
proeceded forthwith to fill the court aud the aimy with his 
own countrymen. The hfahoxncdans, considering all the offices 
of state as their own property, resented this intrusion, and 
endeavoured to iiifuso suspicions into the mind of the king, 
who is said to have dismissed 40,000 Rajpoots at once frenf 
his sorvico, and to have employed assassins to despatch the 
minister himself. He escaped with a few wounds, and even¬ 
tually succeeded in regaining his power at tlic Malwa court. 
Malunood, feeling himself little better than a prisoner in hit 
own capital, CBc^)ed to Guzerat, where ho found the king, 
equally with himself, alarmed at the growing power of tho 
Hindnos. Tho neighbouring kmgdom of Chittoro was go- 
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verned at the time bj Rana Sanga, who had rased it to the 
summit of prosperity by his gentas and valour. His army 
consisted of 80,000 horse, supported by 500 war elephants. 
Seven rajas of the highest rank, and a hundred and thirteen 
of inferior note attended bis stirmp to the field. The rajas 
of Jcypore and Morwar served imder his banner, and he was 
the acknowledged bead of all the Rajpoot tribes. The historian 
of Rajpootana enumerates eighteen pitched battles which ho 
had fought with Malwa and Guzerat. Those two sovereigns 
dreaded lest M^dni Roy should obtain possession of the re> 
sources of Malwa, and unite with tlte Rana in cstabUshing 
Hindoo sovereignty tbroughont central Indio. To meet this 
danger, they marched agmnst Mandoo, the capital of Malwa, 
which was then held by the son of Medni Roy, and which did 
not surrender until 19,000 Rajpoots had fallen in its defence. 
Mabmood was restored to his kingdom, and in 1519 measured 
his strength with Rana Songs. In the battle which ensued, 
the Malwa king was totally defeated and captured. The 
generous Rajpoot prince personally attended to bis wounds, 
and, when they were healed, liberated him without a ransom. 
Hostilities, however, continued between the king of Guzerat 
and the Rons, which, after a succession of successes and 
defeats, terminated in a solid peace. 

EzUacUonor On the death of Moznfferof Guzerat in 1526, 

throne was successively occupied by two 
princes, who speedily disappeared, when the wild and way¬ 
ward Bahadoor Shah ascended it. A brother of his fled to 
Malwa, and, in an evil hour, the king Mahmood granted him 
on asylum, which so incensed Bahadoor, that he immediately 
cqni{^)ed a large army for the invasion of the country. 
While this stom was gathering on one side, the ill-starred 
king provoked the wrath of Rana Sunga, who lost no time in 
forming an alliance with Bahadoor Shah, and their united 
forces poured down like a torrent upon Malwa. Mahmood in 
some measure retrieved his reputation by his noble conduct 
in the last scene of his life. Though his army was reduced 
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to 3,000, he Btitl continued to defend hia capital with great 
courage, bnt he waa at length obliged to capitulate; and on 
the 26th of May, a month after Baber had catablished the 
Mogul dynasty on the throne of Delhi, the standard of 
Quzerat was planted on the battlements of Mandoo, and the 
kingdom of Malwa, then in its hundred and twentj-fiftli 
year, was absorbed in the dominions of its rival. Mahmood 
and his seven sons were sent prisoners to Ghumponerc, but 
were put to death on the road, in consequeucc of an attack 
by the Bheels. 


Tbd BAbmiBy 
djrnuty, 
1947—im. 


It has been stated that the oppressions of Ma¬ 
homed Toghluk produced a revolt in the Deccan, 
which issued in the establishment of an indepen¬ 


dent kingdom. Ismael, the Afghan, who bad been* raised to 


the throne, voluntarily ceded it soon after to the gentgal 


IlUssan Oungu, who had been ttie chief instrument in acheiv- 


ing the revolution. lie was likewise au Afghan, but of 
humble extraction, who leased a plot of ground from a Hindoo 
asti'ologcr in the city of Delhi, and resigned to him of his 
own accord some valuable treasure which he had discovered 


in it. The astrologer was so highly pleased with his honesty 
as to recommend him to the notice of the emperor, tmder 
whose favour h' rose to great distinction. Out of gratitude 
to the astrologer Gungu, his early patron, he had assumed 
hi^ name, and on his elevation to the throne of the Deccan in 


1347, took the additionid title of Bahminy, by which the 
dynasty is generally known in history. The kingdom com¬ 
prised all the territories held by the emperor of Delhi soutj^ 
of the Nerhudda, with the exception of the provinces of the 
two Hindoo kingdoms of Telingana and Beejnynugur, the 
establishment ef which drcumscribed the Bahminy dominions, 
and led to incessant war. Hussun died in 1858, after a pros¬ 
perous reign of eleven years, and was succeeded by hia son 
Mahomed, who commenced his reign by attacking the king 
of Tclingaua, and oblige him to sue for peace, wUoh was 
. grouted on the cession of the bill of Goloonda, and the eur- 
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render of a throne of inunenBe valne, which Was sabsequently 
eniTChed with additional jewels till it was estimated to he 
worth four crorcs of mpees. Soon after Mahomed, in a 
drunken revel, g»-anted an order on the treasury of Beejuy- 
Dugur, and the raja Immediately sent an army across the 
Kistna to revenge the insult, when the town of Moodgul was 
captured and its inhabitants put to the sword. Mahom<;d, 
on hearing of the slaughter, swore “that food and sleep 
should be unlawful to him till he had propitiated the martyrs 
of Moodgul by the slaughter of a hundred thousand infid<dR.” 
lie crossed the Toombudra and pursued the raja for throe 
months from district to district, putting to death every 
Hindoo who fcIT into his hands. A pitched battle was at 
Icng^ fhught, in which the Baliminy monarch was victorious, 
when having, as he hoped, completed his vow of revenge, he 
granted his opponent honourable terms, and, on his return to 
ids own capital, devoted his time to the improveineut of his 
dominions. He died in 1375, after a reign of seventeen 
years, and was succeeded by his son Mujahid Shah, who >>os- 
Bcssed the most majestic beauty of all the princes of his line, 
and was exceeded by none in valour and fortitude. He began 
his reign liy demanding from the raja of Beejuyuugur, 
Raichore, Moodgul, and other places lying iiS the dooah of the 
Kistna and the Toombudra, the object of perpetual strife 
between the rival Hindoo and Mahomedan powers. The 
demand was refnsed, and a war commenced, during which 
Mujahid chased the raja for six months throngb the whole 
■ extent of the Gamatic, and at length accepted his submission. 
The merit of The young king in this campaign was rendered 
the more conspicuous by the disparity of his resources as 
compared with those of the Hindoo Taja, whose territories 
stretched from sea to sea, and who redioned the nders of 
Malabar and Ceylon among his tributaries. Mujahid was 
assassinated by his own uncle, after a brief reign of four 
years. 

FenKiu Feroze, the son of the assassin, mounted tho 
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AhmeflShah, tlirone in 1897, and bis roign and that of his 
1337—brother, which occupied thirty seven years, are 
considered the most palmy days of the dynasty. Ferozu 
reigned twenty-five years, and made twenty-four campaigns. 
He caiTied fire and sword through the wliolc extent of the 
Carnatic, and constrained the raja of Beejuynugur to submit 
to an annual tribute of a more of rupees, and to give him his 
daughter in marriage. He was a gioat patron of learning, 
and erected an observatory. He established a mercantile 
navy, and instructed his commander’s to bring the most 
leurucd men and the most handsome women from the ports 
they visited. His seraglio is said to have contained beauties 
from thirteen different nations; and the historians affirm that 
he was able to converee with each one in her own tongue. 
He likewise made a point of copying sixteen pages of the 
Koran every fourth day. The close of bis reign was gloomy. 
He wantonly engaged in hostilities with the raja of Beejuy- 
nugpur, and was totally defeated. The triumphant Hindoos 
ai>pcared anxious to bring np tlic arrears of vengeance due to 
tlieir rclcntlces enemies. In the various towus which they 
captured they razed the mosques to the ground, and erected 
platforms of the beads of the slain. The end of Feroze 
was hastened* I y these reverses, and he was succeeded by 
his brother Ahmed Shah, denomioated Wnlly, or the saint, for 
thi supposed efficacy of his prayers in procuring rain in a 
season of di’ought. Anxious to recover the prestige of the 
Mahomedan power be proceeded immediately to the invasion 
of the Hindoo kingdom. He crossed the Toombudra in gre^t 
force, defeated the raja, and pursued the Hindoos in every 
direction with unrelenting ferocity, halting only to celebrate a 
feast whenever the numberof the slain was computed to have 
reached SO,000. He obliged the raja to pay up all arrears of 
tribute, and then turned bis arms against Tclingana, captured 
and despoiled the capital, and, according to the usual 
Mahomedan practice, pulled down the temples, and erobted 
mosques with the materiids. He then marched to the north, 
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\ 7 l 1 ere be wae captivated with the Bitoatioa of Bcdcr to euch 
a degree that be caused a new city to be built ou the site, 
wlik^ be called after his own name, Ahmedabad Bcdcr, and 
adorned it with magnificent building. Ho was likewise 
engaged in two wars with Malwa, and a third was averted 
only by the cession of Berar. His generals were also scut to 
seize the Concan, or strip of land lying between tlic ghauts 
and the sea, from Mahim, or Bombay, to Goa. But this expe¬ 
dition brought him in contact with the formidable naval power 
of Guzorat, and he was constrained to relinquish it. His wild 
career terminated in 1435. 


AUMKid^eea, Buccccded by bis son AIIa-ood-dcoD, 

14U. ipimcdiately went to war with Beejuynugur, 

and was successful. He then proceeded to invade Candesh, 
took the capital, Boorhanpore, and levelled the royal palaces 
with the ground. The Hindoo rajas of Beejuynugur had 
seldom been able to cope with their Mahomedan neighbour; 
but, though their dominions were superior iu extent, popula- 
.tion and wealth, had been constantly subjected to the ])ayincut 
of tribute. It was about this time that the raja, Deva Roy, 
is said to have assembled his nobles to investigate tl'.c cause 
of this disgrace. Some ascribed it to the decree of the gods; 
others to fate, which is stronger than the gods; while a third 
party traced it to the superior cavalry and archery of the 
Mahomedans. The raja, therefore, enlisted 2,000 Mahomedan 
archers in his service, and, in conjunction with 60,000 of his 
own bowmen, took the field against AlU-ood-dccn, and fought 
two battles, but with doubtful success. Two Mahomedan 


officers of rank, however, fell into his hands, and the Bahminy 
monarch swore that if they were not instantly given np he 
would sacrifice 100,000 infidels for each. Deva Roy had not 
forgotten the result of a similar vow on a former occasion, 
and sued for peace, paying up all the tribute that had become 
due. AUa-ood-deen died in 1457, and was succeeded I 7 bis 
son—a monster of cruelty—who was assassinated by his own 
servants as he lay on 1 ^ couch helpless from intoxication* 
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We pass on to .the last substantive king of the Dcccan, 
Mahomed Shah, who was placed on the thione at the age 
of nine, in 1463. 

Maiiomed Shah, During bis minority the administration was 
1489-1180. conducted by the queen mother and two ministers, 
one of whom, the preceptor of the prince, urns assMsinated 
by her orders, because be was supposed to have acquired too 
great an influence over his pupil. The other, Mahmeod 
Gawan, was tlic greatest general and statesman of the age, 
and one of the most distinguished characters in the Mahomedan 
liistory of India, <lc marched into the Concan, where two 
fomicr cxjicditions had failed, and not only reduced the pro¬ 
vince and the ghauts above it to subjection, but wrested the 
island of Goa from the raja of Bccjuyimgnr, who had usurped 
it. He thou turned his attention to the eastern coast, rein¬ 
stated the Ray of Orissa, who had been expelled and sought 
]>rotcctioD, and added Condapilly and Rnjahmundry to the 
Hahminy territories. Rut the Ray subsequently took ad¬ 
vantage of a famine winch was desolating the country to. 
make an attempt to icgahi the districts he bad lost. Mahmood 
Gawan marched down upon him with prompitudo, and speedily 
extinguished all op|) 06 itioii, and annexed Masulipatam to the- 
kingdoin. The king, who had accompanied the expedition, 
having heard of the renowned temple of Cauclii, or Con- 
jevciam, near Madras, the walls and roof of which were 
reported to be covered with plates of gold, rushed through the 
intervening country, at the head of 6,000 clioscn liorse, with- 
such rapidity os to astound the various chiefs, took possession 
of the temple, and despoiled it of its wealth before Uiey could* 
come to its rescue. 

„ , , Under the powcrfnl genius of Mahmood the 
>bhmooa Babminy kingdom reached its g^reatest limits. 

It stretched frOTi the Concan to Masulipatam, 
and from tho Norbudda to the Kistna, The minister now 
resolved to turn his attention to the improvement of the ad¬ 
ministration. Ho divided kingdom into eight provinces, 
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and curtailed the power of the govemorB, thus^dimiaishiug tlie 
chance of their revolt. Hi introduced vigorous reforms into 
every branch of the government to the great disgust of all 
whose private interests were affected by them. They dct(‘r- 
mined, therefore, on his destmetinn; and having ingi'atiated 
themselves with the Abyssuiian who had charge of his seal, 
induced him, when half drunk, to affix it to a blank phect of 
pajicr, wliich they filled up with a treasonable letter b) tho 
Ray of Orissa, inciting liim to revolt, and offering him as¬ 
sistance. The paper was artfully produced before tho king, 
as if it had been found by accident; and*IIussuii Bhihy, a 
converted Hindoo, the mortal enemy of Maliinood, who had 
been his benefactor, endeavoured to infiomc his mind against 
the minister. He was ordered hitu the royal presence and 
upbraided with his treason. He cxclmmcd, “ Tliis is a gi'cat 
forgery $ the seal is mine, bat of the letter itself I am totally 
ignorant.” The king, inflamed with wine and passion, ordow'd 
one of his Abyssinian slaves to cut him down. Gawaii calmly 
replied that the fate of an old man could be of little con¬ 
sequence, but that tns death would seal the doom of the king¬ 
dom. The king turned into his seraglio; the slave approached 
the mmister, then in his seventy-eighth year, and he knelt 
down, with his face towards Mecca, and received the fatal 
blow. He died ui graceful poverty. Tliough ho had served 
five monarebs, his cabinet was found to contain only 10^00 
rupees. The proceeds of the jaygeer allotted for the support 
of his office, he had, in paii, distributed among his officoi's, 
and, in part, disbursed among the poor in his master’s name. 
The money which ho had brought with him into the country 
had been employed in commerce, the profits of which, after 
providing for his kitchen on the moderate scale of two rupees 
a day, were assigned to the poor in his own name. Tho king 
died within a twelve month of his minister, a prey to remorse, 
cxdainung, in tho paroxysms of his agony, that Mahmood 
(rawon was tearing him to lueces. 

DiHoiotfonof It is unnecessaiy futhcr to pursue the history 
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the 

klnffilcnjii 


of the Bahminy dyoasty; the bqii of its pros¬ 
perity set with the stroke which Ueprived the 
great minister of life. Mahmood Shah, the sou of 
the late king, ascended tlie throne in 1482, and lived on, 
thongh ho can scarcely be said to have reigned, for thirty- 
seveu years j the kingdom crumbled away, as governor after 
governor revolted, and it was at lengUi resolved into flve 
indciKjndont states. 

Tiie ATe king. 1. Eusof Adil Shoh, thc adopted son of Mali- 
Oouii. mood Gawau, a Turk, who claimed descent from 
the conquerors of Coiistantino^ilo, established tlio Adil Shahy 
dynasty at Beojniwro. 2. Ilussun Bhcicy, who liod insti¬ 
gated thc murder of Mahmood, and wa^ subsequently ex¬ 
ecuted by order of his master, was a bralimiu of Boejuixiro, 
who was taken prisoner and sold to the Bahminy king, wliu 
circnmciscrl him and raised liim to distincrion. Jlis son, 
Aliiried Nizam, on hearing of his father’s fate, raised the 
standard of revolt at Ahnicdnugur, and ostahlislied thc 
Niziim Shahy dynasty. 8. Iinad-ool-moolk, on thc general 
dlsBohitiou of the monarchy, made himself iiiApcndcnt in the 
province of Boiar, of whidi ho was governor, and gave vise 
to the Imad Shahy line of princes. 4. Kooleo Eootuh was a 
Turkoman of Jffomadan in Persia, who come to India in 
search of employment, and rose to the post of governor of 
Gitlconda, where, on the decomposition of thc Bahminy 
kingdom, he cstahlishod an independent dynasty, which is 
known in history as the Kootub Shahy. 5. Ahmed Bereed 
was appointed minister on tJie cxecuticm of MahmfKid Gawan, 
and gradually substituted his own influence for tliat of tJte 
king at thc cajntal and in thc adjacent districts, and at 
length estabhahed the Bereed Shahy dynasty at Bigler. This 
division of sovereign power among five independent states 
who were incessantly at war with each other, was the 
greatest calamity which could have befaUen the country, 
and subjected the wretched provinces for a centuiy and a 
half to mcicilcBS rapine. 
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lUnoftiiePtn^ While the Bahminy kingdom Tras thos crumb- 
tueuMc power. ||jjg pieces, another race of adventurers ap* 

peered on the western coast of India, and gave a new dircc> 
tion to its politics and dbmmerce. A Portuguese expedition 
landed in the harbour of Calicut, and paved the way for the 
eventual transfer of power from the Hahomedans to the 
Christians. For some time previous to this memorable event, 
the general progress of improvement in Europe and the in> 
crease pi nautical skill aud boldness, bad inspired its mari¬ 
time nations with a'strong desire to discover the way to 
India by sea, and to participate in its rich commerce, which 
was then monopolised by the Venetians. The Portuguese 
were at this time tljo foremost and most enterprising among 
the navigators of Europe; aud John, king of Portugal, 
anxious to make the circuit of the continent of Africa, ha4l 
sent his admiral, Bartholomew Dias, on this perilous under¬ 
taking. It was he who first doubled the Capo of Good Uopo, 
which he named the Capo of Storms in referance to the tem¬ 
pestuous weather whicl) he encountered. But the king m'ub 
so highly elatdl with the buccc^b of the expedition and the 
prospects which it opened to him, that he changed the namo 
to that which it has ever since borne. Soon after, Ghi'isto- 
pher Columbus, hoping to reach India by sailing westward, 
obtained the patronage of the king of Spain, and, launching 
boldly into the ocean, which had never been traversed before, 
made the discoveiy of America. His successful return from 
this voyage of unexampled -peril filled all Europe with as¬ 
tonishment. 


^ e*. Portugal was deeply chagi-incd to 

pediuonto find that the neglect with which ho had treated 
India, MOT. advanccs of Colombu^ had deprived liim of 

the opportunity of adding another contment to his dominions; 
but he resedved to seek compensation for this loss in on 
attempt to reach India, by doubling the Cape, and stretching 
to the eastward. An expedition was accordingly fitted out 
for this purpose, consistiDg of three tobbcIs, the command of 
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which was entrusted to Vasco dc Gama. The whole popula¬ 
tion of Lisbon poured out to mtness his departorc on the 8th 
of July, 1497, and the s^ors went through various religious 
ceremonies, as men who never cx^HJCted to return. Vasco 
was four months reaching the Cape, which, however, ho 
doubled with a fair and gentle breeze. Ho anchored at 
Kclinda, on the African coast, where he was supplied with a 
pilot to conduct his vessels to India. On the 22ud of May, 
1498, ha cast anchor on the Malabar coast, oif Calicut, whiclx 
pinscnted to his delighted eyes the appearance of a noble 
town with a fertile plain rising np in the back ground, bounded 
by a distant range of lofty mountains. Calicut, then a jJaco 
of extensive traffic, belonged to an independent Hindoo raja, 
called the Zamorin, and lay cixnsidcrably to the south of the 
limit to which the Mahomedan conquests had extended. The 
harbours on the coast immediately to tbo north of it, bo- 
longed to the Hindoo raja of Bcojuynugur; those higher up 
to the Ilabminy kingdom, while those in the extreme north 
were within the limits of Guzorat. The Zamorin was greatly 
struck with the appearance of strangers from a remote and 
unknown region, differing so entirely in aspect, manners, and 
arms from the foreigners who frequented the port. He re¬ 
ceived them first with cordiality, and manifested every 
disposition to promote their views. But the Moors, as they 
w8rc called, or the Musulmans from Egypt and Arabia who 
had engrossed the maritime traffic of that coast, aud enjoyed 
no small influence in its ports, viewed the arrival of the in- 
terlopci's with great jealousy, and determined to defeat their 
object. They bribed the minister of the raja to insinuate to 
him that the strangera were not the men tliey represented 
thc'msclves to be, but pirates, who had plundered the coast of 
Afsica, and were now come to India on the same cnand. 
The Zamorin, swayed by these accusations, authorized the 
Moors to adopt violout measures agaiust them, and two of 
Vasco’s principal officers, who were on shore, were treache¬ 
rously arrested. He immediately retaliated ly sei^g six of 
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the respectable natives who haj:^>eQed to be on board his 
vessel, and refused to release them till bis own officers were 
surrendered. The raja manifested some hesitation to comply 
with this reasonable demand, and Vasco weighed anchor in 
haste and began to sail out of the harbour with the hostages. 
Presently, several boats were seen to pull off from the shoi-e, 
one of which contained his officers whom the Zamorin now 
hastened to release. Vasco sent back some of the natives ho 
had detained, but resolved to take several of them with him 
to Lisbon, to give them an opportunity of viewing the city 
and reporting its grandeur on their return. Having now 
cc^mpleted his cargoes, he set sail for Europe, and, on the 
2dth of August, 1429, ro>eatorcd the Tagus, in regal pomp, 
after an absence of twenty-six months. Men of all ranks 
crowded to welcome him, and to admire the vessels which 
had performed so marvellous a voyage; the king showered 
honours on him, and the nations of Europe were enraptured 
with tlie discovery of a new and easier path to tiio laud of 
fabulous wealth. 


Second Toysge ^ second expedition was fitted out in the same 
undctCftbni, year, consisting of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, 

the command of which was given to Cabral. lie 
was accompanied by eight friars, who were font to preach 
Cbristiauity to the natives, and he was directed to carry firo 
and sword into every province that refused to listen to thffm. 
In the course of the voyage he discovered Brazil, on the coast 


of South America, and took possession of it in the name of 
his sovereign, in the year 1500. In doubling the Cape he 
encountered terrific gales, and lost four of ^bis ships, in one 
of which was the celebrated admiral Dias, who thus found a 


grave in the seas which he had been the first to explore. 
Cabral, on reaching Calicut, restored the natives who Lad 
been taken to Portugal, where they had been treated 
with tlistinguished kindness. He was received with much 
courtesy by the Siamorin, to whom he presented gifts of rare 
beauty and value. But the Koorisb merchants, annoyed at 
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the return of tho strangers whom they hoped to have finally 
driven from the shores of India, effectually prevented them 
from obtaining cai'goes. ■ Cabral presented a remonstrance to 
the Zamorin, and received antliority, as he supposed, to se¬ 
quester vessels carrying tho Mahomedan flag. A Moorish 
sliip with a rich cargo was accordingly seized; the merchants 
hastened to tliu raja with their compluuits, and obtained 
IKirmUsion to expel tho intruders. Tho factory whicii tho 
Portuguese had erected was forthwith attacked, and all tlie 
foreigiicrs in it were put to death. Cabral immediately 
seized and burnt ten Moorish craft, after having transferred 
their cargoes to his own sliips. Ho then laid his vessels 
abreast of the town, and having set k on fire with his 
ai’tillery, set sail for the neighbouring town of Cocliiu, whero 
he lV)niK‘d a treaty with the raja, and returned to Lisbon in 
July, 1501. 

scfriniiToyaw Tho rep)rt of tlicse Imusactions inflamed the 
cf N'luto, loffi desire which the king of Portugal had been 

clierisbing to establisli an cm^'c in tlic cost. £Ie assumed the 
title of Lord of tho Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia and India, and fitted out a more 
formiilablc expedition than any that Lad as yet left the shores 
of Portugal, • rosep do Gama, who was placed in command 
of it, reached the coast of India without any accident, and 
atibhoi'ing off Calicut, demanded satisfaction for tho insult 
offered to Cabral, which was at once refused, and Vasco is 
said to have put to death fifty of the natives who had repaired 
to Ills vessels. At the same time ho poured a destructive &e 
into the town of Calicut, and then weighing anchor pro¬ 
ceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, which now became the 
mart of the Portuguese trade. Three expeditious of minor 
im^jortance were successively sent out, aud cargoes obtained 
partly by baiter, and partly by terror. Tho Portuguese were 
lulled into sociu'ity by the success which attended them, and 
Pacheco was left witli a handful of men to protect their setUe- 
meut at Cochin. The Zamoriu was thus encouraged to make 
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an attempt to expel them, luid at the same time to punish the 
raja of Oodiin for having fostered them. The troops of 
Calicut exceeded those of Pachoccr as fifty to one, but his 
admirable strategy, and the valour of his soldiers, repulsed 
oveiy assault; and he was the 6r8t to exhibit that decisivo 
superiority of European over Asiatic troops, which three cen¬ 
turies and a half have now abundantly confirmed. 

Mavai iwttio 1505, tlio king of Portugal sent out 

with the Msho- Francis Almcyda, with the title of viccn)y of 

India, tbfiugh as yet he did not possess a ftiot of 
land in it The caiiy success of the Portuguese in India is 
to be attributed to the singular genius aud audacity of the 
men who conducted their expeditions, and Almeyda was infe¬ 
rior to none of them. Soon after his arrival, the Hindoo raja 
•of Beejuynugur, who could not fail to perceive that thu 
ix>wer of the strangers would become paramount on thu 
westeni coast, sent an envoy with rich presents for the king 
■of I’oi'tugal, to whom ho. proposed a treaty of alliance, and 
-offered his own daughter in marriage. But the bright pros¬ 
pects thus opened to the Portuguese were soon overclouded. 
Before the discovery of the passage to India round the Cajic, 
the whole trade of the cast, conveyed overland, had been 
tnonopoUsed by the Venetians, and the “ Qui^n of tlie Adri¬ 
atic,” as Venice was cidlcd, became the envy of Euroi*. 
The Venetians had reason now to apprehend that this nmg- 
nificent traffic would be diverted into a new channel, and pass 
altogether out of their hands. They poBscssod great infliicucc 
in Egypt, which was one of their most im|x>rtaut marts, and 
they urged the Sultan to fit out a fleet in the Bed Sea, to 
sweep Iheir rivals from the Inffian Ocean, and assisted him 
with timber from their own forests in Dalmatia. A powerful 
fleet was speedily equipped and sent to India, under the com¬ 
mand of Keer Hookum, Hie Egyptian admiral. The king of 
Guzerat, who was equally alarmed at tho progress of the 
Portuguese, ordered ^ admiral to co-operate with the Egyp¬ 
tians. Lorenio, the eon of Almeyda, was cruising in tho 
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nortli ^th a diYiaion of the PortogucBC fleet, wheu the com¬ 
bined squadrons bore down upon him. The Portuguese 
fought with the gallantly of Europctui sailors, but the supe¬ 
riority of the enemy in the number of their ships, and the 
calibre of their guns, gave them the victory. The gallant 
Lorenzo, whose vessel was entangled in some fishing stakes, 
and thus exposed singly to the fire poured in upon him froui 
all sides, fell covered with wounds, after performing prodigies 
of valour, which filled even the Hahomodans with admiration. 
To avenge the death of his son, Almcyda reduced the flourish¬ 
ing port of Dabul to ashes, and then proceeded in search of 
the enemy, whom he found anchored in the harbour of Diu. 
The conflict was long aud doubtful, few the Egyptian and 
Guzorattco admirals were men of great nautical cxpcriciico 
and valour, but all their larger vessels were at length cither 
burnt or captured, and the smaller croft e8ca]X!d up the river. 
Peace was subsequently concluded between the bclligercuts, 
aud all the European prisoners were restontd. 

AtbuqocniiK, Almeyda soon after resigned his post to Albu- 
1S07-1H6. querque, the greatest of all the Portuguese com¬ 
manders. It was bis ambition to found an empire in the cast, 
aud ho succeeded in this bold entorpriso. Abandoning the 
system of prsuatory excursions along the coast which had 
satisfied his predecessors, he resolved to establish and fortify 
a ftort which should serve as the centre of his operations. He 
fixed on the island of Goa, lying <m the Malabai' Coast, about 
twenty-three miles in circnmfercncc, of wliich he took 
possession, and though at one time driven from it by the 
native prince, recaptured it, and erected fortifications which 
effectually baffled all the efforts of the coiuitry powers. 
From that time Goa became the seat of the Portuguese power 
in the oast, and Albuquerque sent and received embasries 
with all the magnificence of an eastern monarch. Having 
placed the government of his new settlement on the wisest 
foundation, he tamed his attention to more distant regions at^d 
enterprizes. He proceeded eastward, to the port of 
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lacca, then the great emporinm of trade* in the eastern 
archipelago, with an armament of 800 Portuguese soldiers 
mid GOO natives whom he had enlisted and trained. The 
native prince is said to have assembled on army of 80,000 
men to resist him, but the valour and discipline of his little 
force soon placed the city in his hands. The possession of 
this important position was immediately secured by the erec¬ 
tion of a strong fort, and a new field of commercial entorprize 
to Siam, Java, and Sumatra, was thus opened to his country¬ 
men. His ofiorts were next directed to tho west, and ho 
equipped a powerful squadron for the conquest of Ormuz, in 
the Persian Qulph. The imposing force which accompanied 
him cScctually deterred the native prince from resistance, 
and Albuquerque was permitted to take possession of the 
island, and to raise a fortification in it. Ormuz i-oso rajiidly 
in importance, the .town was filled with 40,000 inhabitants, 
and became one of tho moet flourisliing settlements in those 
seas. Tiius had the gcuiue of Albuqvicrquc, in the short 
space of nine years, built up the Portuguese power in the 
cast, and given them tho command of the sea, and tho 
control of the traffic throughout the eastern ai'chipelago, 
which they continued to enjoy for a himdrcd years without a 
rival. Though he never obtained iHisscssion Af a single pro¬ 
vince on tho continent of India, ^ authority was supreme 
over 12,000 miles of coast, and it was snstmned by an irre¬ 
sistible fleet and thirty factories, of which many were 
fortified. He was at length abruptly superseded in his com- 
iqand by the orders of his own sovereign, who did not con¬ 
descend to soften the disgrace by any mark of distinction, or 
even by the cc'nrtesy of a letter. The ingratitude of which 
he was the victim, broke his heart; he expired on the begquo 
wliich was conveying him to Goa, and was interred in the 
settlement which he had created, amidst the lamentations and 
tears of natives and Europeans, by whom he was equally 
bdoved. 
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TiioMoBiii^ In the month of April, 152C, Sultan l^bcr cap* 
(liiiastj, 15JI. mjjj eetahlishcd tlio Mogpil dynasty, 

avliich contiimed to flonrUh for a hundred and eighty years, 
under a succession, unprecedented in India, of six monarchs, 
distinguished by their prowess in the field, and, with ono 
exception, by then ability In the c abinc R\ ^ '»«•- /> ■ 

i)«b«ricaiir Baber, tlio sixth in descent* from Timur, was 
career. j],q yf SheUch Mirzo, to whom the fertile 
province of Fergana, on the npper course of tlie Jaxartes, 
had been allotted in the distribution of the family possessions. 
Uis mother was a descendant of Jenghis Klian, and it has 
been noted by historians as a remarkable fact, that the 
<‘mpii-o founded by Baber should be kno\v’n in history only 
as till* Mogul oinplrt*, while be hunsclf cx(Kn*atcd the name 
of Mogul. Baber a]>pears to have inherited that spirit of 
enterprise wliich distinguished both his renowned ancestor's, 
and ut the cari., age of fifteen, when he succeeded to the 
ihroiic, winmcnccd that adventurous caiecr, which he pursued 
witflout interruption for tliirty>five years. His first campaign 
was against the city of Samarcaud, the metropolis of Trans* 
oxiona, wliich he captured with little difficulty, but he had 
lint held it a hundred days before lie was i*ecalled to the 
defence of liis paternal kingdom. He subsetiucntly made 
three successful efforts to obtain possession of tliat city, 
wliieh he coveted as the cafdtal of Timur, and was thrice 
expelled from it. 

Bauer Kita Baber was engaged for-eiglit years in a scries 
Afsh»nut*a, of the most perilous enterpi-ises, and experienced 

vicissitudes of fOTtune, which would have erusbed 
an ordinui-y mind, but they only served to give fresh vigour 
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to hifi buoyant spirit. Seeing no hope of extending his con¬ 
quests beyond the Oxus, he seized the dty of Cabul in the 
year 1504, and succeeded in maintaining possession of it for 
twenty years. During this period he was incessantly em¬ 
ployed in defending or enlar^g his dominions, and never 
enjoyed a year of repose. His greatest peril arose from the 
progres^ of tlie Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Tartars, uow 
ewanniug from their native hive, and seeking new settlements 
in the south. Their leader Shaibek had swept the posterity 
of Timur from Transoxiana and Khorasan, and in his progress 
towards the Indus had captured Candahsr and threatened 
Cabul. Ilad be been able to march at once on that capital, 
ho would probaUy have extinguished for ever the hopes of 
Baber, but ho was recalled from these conquests by tlie 
hostility of Ismael Shah, the powerful clncf of the tribe which 
had recently seized the throne of Persia, and cstablislicd 
the dynasty of the Sophia. The Uzbek chief was routed 
and slain, and Baber seized the opportunity of again occu¬ 
pying Samarcand, from which ho was again expelled in the 
course of a few monthly. L 

cabcT'ifinex- To compcnsate for this disappointment, be 
indl^i^ turned his attention to India, where the imbcci- 
J63J. lity of the emperor of Delhi presented a tempta¬ 

tion too strong to be resisted by a descendant of Tinnu’. 
His first irruption was in the year 1519, and it was followed 
by two others, in five years, tiiough with partial success. 
In 1524 he resumed this ambitious project, and overrun the 
Punjab, where he was joined by Alla-ood-deen, the brotlicr 
of the emperor, with Dowlut Khan, and other ofiBcers, who 
had been alienated from him by his constant oppressions. But 
Baber, after having advanced as far tm Sirhind, was obliged 
to return across the Indus, to {cpcl an invasion from the 
north, and Dowlut Ehan, on bis departure, deserted his 
standard and took possession of the Punjab. Alla-ood-deen, 
who had been left in charge of the province, fled to Cabul, and 
was immeiUately sent back to India by Baber, with a well- 
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appointed army; but was signally defeated by the emperor, 
under tlie walls of Delhi. Baber now advanced on his fifth 

4 

and last expedition mth an army not exceeding 13,000 men, 
liut they were all experienced veterans. The emperor, 
Ibrahim Lodi, advanced to meet him witli an army generally 
estimated at 100,000, and a tliousand elephants. The destiny 
of India was decided on the field of Paniput. Tiic engage¬ 
ment lasted from sunrise to sunset, and resulted in^hc t 't&l 
defeat of the imperial army, and the death of the emperor, and 
l.'ijOOO of his troops. Delia opened her gates to the victor in 
May, 153G, and Baber vaulted into the vacant throne, and, ns 
a token of his success, sent gifts from tlic treasury to tiic most 
celebrated Mahomedau shrines in Asia. 

State r.f India Delhi hod long ceased to%c the capital and 

uQ lialtcr'i ac* the mistress of India. The great Mahomedau 
wMion. empire had been broken up more than a century 
and a half before, by the extravagances of Mabomed Toghluk, 
and at the {xtritxl of Balter’s accession the various provinces 
were in the possession of indc{>cijdcnt rulers. In the southern 
extimnity of IliiidoBtan, the groat Hindoo monarch of Bec- 
jnyuugur claimed the allc^ancc of the various native chiefs 
who had never submitted to the Maliomedaii yoke. Farther 
to the north lay^t'ic territories of the five kings of Beejaporo, 
Ahmednugnr, Golconda, Bedcr, and Berar, who were csta- 
blislv^d on the dissolution of the Bahminy kingdom. Tlie 
province of Gujerat was governed by u wild youth, who was 
ambitious of tiying conclusions with the Mogul in the field, 
Kana Sunga, the most powerful prince of his race, was para¬ 
mount in Bajpootana. Tho ojaln^t kingdom of Bengal,' 
iiiclnding Bchar, was ruled by an Afghan fainily> and tho 
“sacred soil,” as it was called, of Orissa, was in tho possession 
of its ancient Hindoo dynasty. Still nearer Delhi, an inde¬ 
pendent pi-ince held his cofart at Jouuporc, and supported it 
from tho revenues of (hide. The victoiy' of Baber, therefore, 
only gave him the command of the districts to the north-west 
of Delhi, and a narrow tract of land, stretching along tho 
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Jumna to Agra. He had India yet to conquer, but his goue- 
raJs shrunk from the task, and entreated him to rctru’n to tlic 
cooler and more genial diniatc of Afghanistan, where they 
might enjoy the booty they had acquired at Delhi and Agra. 
But Baber had ci'OBscd tlic Indus, not simply to plunder pro¬ 
vinces, but to found an empire, and he announced liis unalter¬ 
able resolution to continue in India, and pursue his career; 
at the satne time, however, he grunted permission to all those 
to I'ctum who preferred case to glory. His ardour subdiicd 
their reluctance, and only one of his generals availed himself 
of this ptivilcge, and he and his soldieiit were dismissed with 
lionour, and laden with wealth, in the ho^>e of inducing others 
to resort to Baber’s standard. In the course of four months 
after the battle 0 / Pauiput, all the country’ htdd by Ihruhim 
Lodi had been secured, and the revolted kingdom of Jonn))oi ‘0 
brought under subjection. 

Dcsait of itau ^ formidable enemy now a[>pcarcd in 

Siuii!% 1037. the field. Ihma Sunga, the ll:ij]X)ot prliiec of 
Cliittore, and at this time the most powerful of all the sove¬ 
reigns north of the Nerhudda, elated by a recent triumph 
over the king of Malwa, espoused the cause of the dotlironi’d 
dynasty of DclhL All the princes of Kajpootana ranged 
themselves under his banner, and he advanced with 100,000 
men to drive Baber hack across the Indus, fhe first conflict 
took place at Futtcbporc Sikri, where the advanced guat;d of 
the Moguls was totally routed by the Uajpoots. Many of 
Baber’s troops on this deserted their colours, some even wont 
over to the enemy, and all were dispirited. Acenstomod as 
Xo had been to dangers for thirty years, this extraordinary 
])cril staggered him, but be never despaired. He states in 
his memoirs tiiat in this emergency be repented of his sins, 
uud determined to reform his life; that he foreswore the use 
of wine, and broke up his gold an#8ilver cups, and distributed 
their value among the poor. He resolved to allow his heard 
to grow like a tme Musnlmon, and promised, if God gave 
him the victory, to remit the stamp tax to the faithful. 
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Auimated by his example, his generals took an oath on tlie 
Koran to conquer or to die. In this fever of entlinsiasm 
Baber led them against the enemy, and by the aid of his 
powerful artillery obtained a sifi^al victory, which completely 
broke the power of Chittorc. He celebrated hia bucccsb by 
constructing a pyramid of the heads of the slain, and assuming 
the title of Ghazee, or champion of the faitL 
Connienof The next year Baber attacked Chundorco, iicld 

by Mcdni Roy, whoso history, in ermuectionwith 
Bchar, 1D29. thc kingdoms of GuTcrat and Malwa has been 
ali-eady related. Finding his position untenable, he and bis 
Rajpoots devoted thcmsclvcB to death with the usual cere¬ 
monies, and rushed with fren^ on the Mo^ul swords. Those 
who survived the onset put Ihomselves to death. In the 
following year, Baber extended his authority over Oude and 
south Bebar. But bis constitution, which had been gradually 
iuipHircd by long indulgence, was worn out by these scvcio 
exertions in an uncongenial climate. So active had becii his 
life, that for thirty-eight ycare he had never kept tho feast 


of 

BaiKT, 1630, 
blv ciuiroutor. 


of the Ramzan twice in the same place. He died 
at Agi'a in 1530, at tho age of fifty, and his 
remains were conveyed to Cabul and interred in a 


beautiful spot which he had himself selected for his tomh. 
The simple an3 chaste monument raised over his grave con- 
tinqpd to attract admiration three centuries after his death. 


Among the Midioincdan princes of India, no monarch is hold 


in higher estimation than Bal<er. His career cxliibitcd that 
romantic spirit of adventme of which nations are always 
proud. His personal conrage bordered on rashness; hik 
activity was almost fabulons. While labonring under a 
wasting disease he rode a hundred and sixty miles in two 
days, and swam across the Ganges. Ho was, however, 
rather a valiant soldier tUhn a great general, and he lost 
nearly as many battles as he won; but be never lost heart, 
and was as booyant after a dofeat.as after a victory. Amidst 
all the bustle of war, be found time for the cultivation of 
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literature, and his Persian poetry has been always admired 
for its elegance. The little leisure he enjoyed from the 
labours of the held, he devoted to the construction of aque^ 
ducts, reservoirs, and other works of public utility. There is 
no ludiuu prince with whose individual character we arc so 
familiar, and this is owing to his own vivid delineation of it 
in the volume of personal memoirs he comf^ed, in which he 
rccoids his titmegressious with so much candour, and his 
lepcntanco with so much sincerity, and recounts his friend¬ 
ships with so much cordiality, that in spite of all his failings 
ho becomes an object of personal esteem. 

.. Humaynon snccccdcd liis father at the close of 

succccdi CO titc 1530, but the first incident in bis reign exhibited 
iiinino, iMo. easiness of disposition to which his subse¬ 

quent misfortunes were chiefly to be attributed. His brother, 
Komran, the governor of Cabul and Candahar, hesitated to 
acknowledge his anthority, and llumayoon, not only con¬ 
sented to resign these provinces to him, but added the Punjab 
also. By this injudicious act be was deprived of the means 
of recruiting his army from the countries beyond tho Indus, 


a loss which was severely felt in proportion as Baber’s vete¬ 
rans died out, and Humayoon was obliged to depend 
on the troops ho could enlist in Hindostan. In the third 
year of his reigu, Humayoon became involved in hostilities 
with Bahadoor Shah. This impetuous prince who ascended 
tho throne at the age of twenty, was incessantly ougaged 

KiBffofOoaj. aggressive wars during tho eleven years 
rat defeated, of his rcigu. Ho had Bobjugatod the' inde- 
• pendent kingdom of Malwa, and annexed it to-’ 

his own dominions. He had compelled the kings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Bedox to do him persontd homage. He had added 
tlie ancient and venerable city of Oojein to bis conquests, 
and sacked the dty of Ohittor^ in the defence of which 
82,000 Rajpoots arc said to have fallen. Humayoon demanded 
the surrender of a fugitive conspirator, which was haughtily 
refused, on which he mardied at once into tho country. 
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Buhadoor Sbah planted his anny in an entrenched camp 
at Mandishorc, tmeting to bis fine artillety, manned by Por¬ 
tuguese gunners and conunanded by Roomy Kban, originally 
a Turkish slave, but now the first enjpueer officer in India. 
Humayoon besieged the camp for two months, cut off its 
Happlic:B, and reduced the king to such straits, that he ,vaa 
obliged to fly, and eventually to take refuge in Biu, the most 
remote harbour in the peninsula of Guzerat. 

]iumaroon'< Humuyoou immediately overran the province, 
of and proceeded against the fortress of Cbumpanere, 

1534, in which the accumulated wealth of the dynasty 

^vas deposited. With only three hundred select troops, he 
climbed up tlie perpendicular rock on wbiph it was built by 
means of steel K]jikcB, and mastered it by an exliibition of 
heroism which rivalled the exploits of his father. The gal¬ 
lantry of his officers and soldiers was rewarded with as mucli 
gold and silver as they could heap on their shields. But his 
further iirogrcss was arrested by the necessity of returning 
to Agra, to arrest the progress ■ of Shero Khan. On his 
rotircniont, Bahadoor Shah ag^ took the field and regtuned 
his kingdom as rapidly as he had lost it; but be did not long 
enjoy it. While at Biu, he bad negotiated with the Foriu- 
gucse for tlirecJiuadrcd Europeans to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom, and in return granted them permisBion to 
C8tifl)lish a factory at that port. They began immediately to 
surround it with a wall, the rudiments of a fortifleation, and 
brought up a fleet to protect the progress of the work. 
Boliaduor Shah had all the native horror of European intrusion, 

Traffic death of determined to jaevent thd completion ^ 

liHhadoorSbah, the work. Hc proceeded on board the admiral’s 

ship, and invited him and his officers to an enter¬ 
tainment at which he had laid a plot to assassinate them. The 
admiral, it appears, was equally anxious to obtain possesmon 
of the king’s person. An ^huy ensued in which the king 
lost his life, by accident, aocor^g to the Portugaoso his¬ 
torians, by treachery, if we ore to believe the Mahomodaos. 
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Shere Khan, who now appears on the scone, was 
groiaufSbere OBO of the most disting^uished characters in the 

annals of Mahomedan India. He was an Afghan 
of noble birth, of the tribe of Soot, which cleumed a%iit^ 
with the kings of Chore. His father held the rank of a com¬ 
mander of 500, and the jaygocr of Sasscram, in Behar, where 
Shcro Khan was bom. At an early ago be quitted his home 
ill disgust, and enlisted as a private soldier under the king of 
Jounpurc, but at tho same time endeavoured to store his 
mind with knowledge, and prepare himself by study for future 
eminence. A long series of adventures in which ho was 
engaged on his own account for several years, ended in the 
occupation of Dcljar and the mege of Gour, tho capital of 
Bengal. Humayoon was recalled from Guzerat by the tidings 
of his alarming progress, and moved down to oppose him with 
a largo army, but was detained six months besciging Cliunar, 
though it was assaulted by the floating batteries of lloomy 
Khan, whom Humayoon bad alluisd to his service after the 
defeat of Bahadoor Shah. During this protracted siege Shurc 
Khan captured Gour, conquered Bengal, and sent tJic king 
dying tor shelter to the imperial camp. 

Humayoon As Humayoon entered Bengal, Shore Khan 

sboro*Khmat inacccssible region of the 

snur. mo. south-west, and deposited his family and treasures 
in the fortress of Bhotas. The emperor took up lus residence 
in Gour, then in tho zenith of its grandeur, and on the eve of 
its decay. When tho rains set in, the delta of tho Ganges 
became a sheet of water, and the great army of Humayoon 
was reduced by disease and desertions. He was constrained 
to retreat wHh his disjmted troops towards the capital, where 
bis brothers were beginning to take advantage of his diCi- 
culties and to intrigoe for the throne. Shere Khan now 
issued from his fastneeses, iuteimpted the progress of Huma- 
yoou’s force, And after cutting up a detachment at Honghir, 
came up vriih the main army at Bnxar. At a time when 
evciy muuci^ was precious, Humayoon wasted two months 
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in constrncting -a bridge across the Ganges. Before it wa-s 
completed, he was attacked and completely defeated by his 
rival, who now assumed the title of Shcrc Shah, and u^wnly 
aspired to the empii'c. 

Hiuniiyixm HuDiayooD at length reached Agra, and extin- 
wrtguiflhed the hostile scliemcs of his brothers, 
thointiui, 1540. Eight months were passed in assembling an rmiy 
fertile great struggle with his formidable rival, wlio employed 
this period in subjugating and organizing Bengal. The two 
armies met in the neighhourhuod of CunouJ, and Ilumayoon 
experienced a second and more fatal defeat. He fled from 
the fitild of battle to Agra, piuaued by Sberu Shah, and had 
biiix'ly time to remove his family to Dclha From thcnco he 
was driven to Lahore, where hJs brotlier, instead of aiTording 
him an asj'lum, hastened to make his peace with the victor, 
and was allowed to retire to his territories beyond the Indus. 
Thus foil the kmgdom which Bal>er had established, and not 
a vobtigo of Mogul sovereignty romped in India at the end 
of fourteen years. The throne of Delhi was restored to the 
Afghans. Ilumayoon made the best of his way with his 
few remaining adlierents to Sindc, wiicrc ho spent eighteen 
months in fruitless negotiations with its cliic^fs. Ho then 
resolved to throw himself on the protection of Maldco, the 
powerful Puijpoot prince of Marwar, hut on approaching the 
capTlal, found the raja more disposed to betray than to succour 
him. The wretched emperor endeavoured to cross the desert 
to Amcrcotc, and was subjected to incredible hardships during 
the march. The sou of Maldeo, eager to revenge the intr|}- 
fion of the emperor and the slaughter of kinc in his territories, 
pursued him with the utmost rigour. At length Ilumayoon 
readied Amercote with only seven mounted attendants, and 
it wtu4 in these wretched dreamstaneeB that his queen, who 
had nobly shared with him all ihe disasters of this*joumcy, 
BirtbofAkbkr, l^rth to a SOU, afterwards the illusttiouB 

Akbar, destined to raise the' Mogul em|^ to the 
{unnacle of greatness kfter another eories of reverses, 

B 2 
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Humayoon was obliged to qnit India, and seek an asylum 
at Caudahar. 

Fin 7 ««n' Leaving Homayoon across tbc Indus, wc turn 
ofsteras^ to the progress of Shore Shah, who now mounted 
1640—IMS. the throne of Delhi, and established the Soor 
dynasty. While he was combating the emperor, Bengal re¬ 
volted, as a matter of course, but was speedily reduced to 
subjection. In 1542 he conquered the province of Malwo, 
and in the succeeding year reduced the fortress of Ilaisin, 
remai'kablc for its unfathomable antiquity, and for the honour 
of having been erected, according to local tradition, by the 
great national hero of the Samayun. It was here that his 
reputation was tarnished by tbo only stain ever attached to 
it. The Hindoo garrison had surrendered on terms, but tho 
Kahomedan doctors assured him that, according to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran, no faith was to be kept with infidels, and 
the infidels were, therefore, slaughtered almost to a man. In 
1544 Shere invaded Marwar with 80,000 men. It was de¬ 
fended by a body of 50,000, and by its own sterility. Through 
the artifice of Icttcre intended to be intercepted, he contrived 
to raise suspicions regarding his chiefs in the mind of the 
raja, and thus induced him to retire from tlic contest; but 
one chief, indignant at this distrust, fell on the emperor’s 
force with 12,000 men with such fury as to expose him to 
titc greatest peril; and the emperor, allnding to the ban'enhess 
of tlie country, said that “he had nearly lost the empire for 
a handful of millet.’’ Soon after, tbo capture of Ghittoro 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he proceeded to the attack 
Hiioekth, Calinjer, one of the strongest fortresses in 

IMA and Bundlecund, but was killed by the explosion of a 

magazine as he was superintending the batteries. 

Thus prematiuely ended the career of Shore Shah. As 
lie iiiflicfbd the greatest hnmiliation on the Moguls, tbe his¬ 
torians of their party have treated him as a nsorper, and 
loaded his memory with obloqny. Bnt his right to the throne 
was as valid as t^t of the Tartar adventurer Baber, and in 
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both cases it was equally based on the decision of the sword. 
But the kingdoED which he gained by conquest, he governed 
with the greatest beniScencc, and the brief period of five 
years in which be held supreme power, is the most brilliant in 
the annals of India. He was a man of consummate ability, 
distlnguishcu not less by his miiitaiy exploits than by the 
triumphs of his cinl administration. Though incessantly 
engaged in the field, he found time fur a complete reform of 
every branch of the goveniment, and his civil institutions 
survived bis dynasty and became the model of those of Akbai. 
II<; constructed a grand trunk rood from tho banks of the 
Iiidns to the bay of Bcugal, through a distance of 2,000 miles, 
and planted it with trees, and adorned it with wells and 
curavatiKcras, at short distances, fur the convenience of travel- 
lcj'8, and erected mosques for the benefit of tho devout. Ho 
appears to have been the first prince who ostablislicd a 
mounted post for the conveyance of the mails. At tho end 
of three cimturics, his stately mausoleum of Sasscrom, tho 
place of bis birth and of his burial, continues to recall the 
remembrance of liis grandcar ami bis glory to tbe mind of the 
traveller. 

His eldest son was set aside by the nobles 
9oa for 'mbccillty, and his second son, Jelal Khan, 

nephew, 16 M. raised to tho throne under the title of Selim 
Sh^h. After quelling a dangerous rebellion by his prompti¬ 
tude and vigour, he was enabled to pass nine years in tran¬ 
quillity, indulging bis hereditary taste for public works ; and 
if his reign had extended over a longer period, wo should 
probably have heard little ot nothing of a Mogul dynasty. 
It was the pro^gacy of his successor that brought tho son 
of Either again to India. He was tbe brother of Selim, and 
after having murdered his son, mounted the throne, and is 
generally known in history simply by the name, of Adili. 
He was I'emarkable only for his ignorance and prodigal!^, 
and exhibited all those purple-bom vices which, in India, 
presage the fall of a dynasty. But the nun of this royal 
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EemanuMiu hOTise was retarded by the matchless talents of 
me throne. Hemn, a Hindoo, originally a sho^ceper, whose 
fig^ure is said—^but only by Mogul historians—to have been 
as mean as his origin. Adili having exhausted his treasury 
by profligate waste, began to resume the jaygeers of his 
Fatan nobles, and they went one by one into insurrection. 
Five independent sovereignties were forthwith established 
in the dominions under the crown, tUl nothing was left to 
it, except some of the districts around the metropolis. Hemu 
presented a hold front to these difficulties, and had sue* 
cceded in reducing two of the i-ebels, when the asjiect of 
affiviiti was at once changed by the appearance of Ilumayuon 
on the banks of the Indus. 

rnsivMof We left this princo a refugee at Gandahar in 
Stcriw^g 1543, where his adverse fortune still continued 
ioiiia. to pursue him. The hostility of Ins brother 
obliged him to retreat, uiid he sought shelter m Persia, tho 
tlirone of whioh was then filled by Shah Tomasp, tho 
second of tho Sophi dynasty, who directed tiiat ho should bo 
received with royal hospitality in life progiess, but did not 
condescend to give him im interview for six mouths. Tho 
fugitive prince was subjected to all the humiliating caprices of 
a despot and a bigot, for Tamasp was an ii^tolcrant Shea, 
and rcgai'dcd the Soonecs with more than tho usual measui'c 
of polemical hate. Ills father bad invented a peculiar ca{)— 
the kuzelbash—us an emblem of religious distinction, and 
Humayoon was required to place it on bis head in the pi-o- 
sence of the Persian monarch, though the courtly liiKtorians 
of the Mogul dynasty speak with much reserve on this 
subject. He was also required to sign an engagement to 
embi'ace and to enforce the Shea creed, and to cedo tho 
frontier provinces of Afghanistan to the Persian mown. 
The Persian monarch then furnished him with a body of 
14,000 horse, with which he marched to Gandahar, and cap- 
tored it alter a siege of five months, makiDg it over, with 
all tho treasure foond in it, to Morad Mirza, the Persian 
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prince. On his jieath, which happened soon after, Hnmayoon 
entered the city as a friend, but put the greater iM)rtion of 
the Persian garrison to the sword, an act of perfidy which liaa 
fixed an indelible stain on bis memory. Ilaviug thus obtained 
Conqut'tof iKissession of Candahar, be marched to Cabul and 
by^Humay^ established his authority in that province, but 
isiA . had to maintain a protracted struggle witli his 
brothers, in which he was alternately victorious and ilufeuted. 
His brother Kamran at length fell into his hands, and to his 
disgiaco, he ordered the sight of the unfortunate prince to 
be extinguished. 

ITe crw9C< Uio After ten years of incessant warfare, the in- 
Kilm*uiu\h« creasing confusion at tlic capital of India templed 
tiironu, lUA Humayoon to make a bold stroke to regain the 
thrtjiic. lie crossed the Indus in 1555, and obtained a 
complete victory over Sccunder Soor, who had usurjied the 
impuriiil authority at tlie capital, and who was ])OKted at 
Sirhind with a body of 80,000 men. In this battle tlio young 
Akbar gained his first laurels. Lcavhigthe young prince in 
the Punjab to watch the movemouts of the usurper, Humayoon 
hastened to Delhi, and mounted the throne he had lost 
fifteen years before. But before he could recover the do- 
miiiions attaclt(.i to it his career was brought to a dose 
by a fatal accident. Six months after he had ontereJ Delhi, 
wliie descending the steps of lus library, he heard t!io 
muezzin's call to prayer, and stopped to repeat the creed, and 
sat down. As lie endeavoured to rise, leaning on his stoif, 
.... it slipped on tlje polished steps, and he fell over 

Ui» death, 1556. , f , , . , , , • 

the parapet, and four days after closed lus 
chequered life, at the age of forty-nine. 

Aweas-ionof Akbax, tbc greatest juince of the dynasty of 
Akbar, 1656. Babct, whoso gcuius raised the empire of the 
Moguls to the summit of renown, was only tliirteen years 
and three months of ago when the deatlr of Humayoon 
placed him upon the throne, wbidi he continued to adorn for 
fifty years. He was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, 
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his reigii having begun two years before, and ended two years 
after hers; and thns, by a memorable coinddcncc, this period 
of half a centpiy has been rendered as illustrious in the 
annals of England as of India. Daring the minority of Akbar, 
the regency continued in the hands of Byram Khan, a Turko¬ 
man, the companion of Hamayoon in all his vicissitudes, and 
the greatest captain and statesman of the age, but a man of 
austere manners aud stem bigotry. Hemu, the llindoo 
general of Sultan Adili, was employed in quelling a relxillion 
in Bengal when he heard of the death of Humayoon, and 
conceiving fresh hopes from that event deposited the emporor 
at Ghunor, and moved up with an army of 80,000 men 
Detertof which .was swelled to 100,000 as he advanced. 

ISM- Agra and Delhi opened their gates to him, and so 
completely were the commanders in Akbar’s army confounded 
by the rapidity of bis successes, that they entreated tiieir 
master to abandon India and return to Afghanistan. Byram 
alone advised an immediate and vigorous attack, and Akliar, 


though only a stripling, seconded his ardour. The two 
armies met at Paniput, and the destiny of India was a second 
time dedded on that field. Hemu, after prodigies of valour, 
WM completely defeated, and conducted, bleeding from his 
wounds, to the tent of Akbar. Byram urged, him to secure 
for himself the religious merit of slaying an infidel, but the 
generous youth refused to imbrue bis hands in the blood of 
a gallant and now helpless foe, and Byram struck ofi tlic 
bead of the captive with oue stroke of his s(^mctar. 

It was the military talent of Byram, and the 
hn of Brram, vigouT of his measuTCB, which had seated Akbar on 

the throne, but the minister had grown too big for 
a subject. So great indeed was bis power and iufiuence that 
for four years after his accession, Akbar felt himself a mere 
cypher in his own dominions. Sneh thraldom was intolerable 
to a high spirited prince, and when he bad reached the age of 
eighteen he resolved to throw off the yoke. On the plea of 
the sudden illuets of his mother, be repaired abruptly to Delhi, 
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and immediatdlj issaed a proclamation announdug tliat he 
had taken the government .into his own hands, and that no 
orders were to be obeyed but thcao which issued from himself. 
Byiam felt that his powerwas slipi^g away, and endeavoured 
to logain it, but he had alienated all the public officers by Ids 
haughty demeanour, and in the time of his adversity found 
that he was without a friend. Ho retired to Nagore, giving 
out that he was proceeding on pilgrimage, but he lingered 
there in the hope of receiving some gracious message from hit> 
master. Akbar, howover, discharged him from ail his offices, 
and requested him to hasten his departure. Stung by this 
indignity, he assembled an amy, and marched against the 
imperial troops. He was signally defeated, and constrained 
to throw himself on the mercy of the emperor. As the fallen 
minister entered the royal tent, with his turban humbly bus* 
pended on his nock, and cast himself at the feet of the priiia^ 
whom he had cherished from his cradle, Akbar hastened to 
raise him, and seated him on his* right hand, investing him 
with a robe of honour, and offering him the choice of any 
post in the empire. Tlie pride of Byram, who had been the 
instrument of erecting the Mogul tiirone a second time in 
India, led him to prefer a retreat to Mecca, and he accordingly 
proceeded to tkw sea coast, but was assassmated on the route 
by an Afghan, whose father he had put to death. 

Akbar was now his own master, at the age of 
eighteen, but he was surrounded with difficulties 
which would have broken a spirit of less energy. 
For some time after its establishment, the dynasty of the 
Moguls was weaker than any which had risen to power since 
the Mahomedans first crossed the Indns. It was not con* 
nected with any Iwge and powerful tribes beyond that river, 
ready tojupport the progress of their countrymen. It had no 
resourcjps in reserve. Akbaris army was simply an assembly 
of mercenaries drawn together by the hope of jdunder from 
the various countries of Central Asia. His officers wore only 
a band of adventurers, bound to his family by no ties of here* 


Akbar hli own 

inotterat 

clgliusen. 
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ditary loyalty, and more disposed to- carve out kingdoms for 
themselves, as other adventurers had done for five centuries, 
than to unite in building up a Moghul empire. Their ambition 
had been effectually curbed by the iron despotism of Hyram, 
but blazed forth on his removal, the effect of which soon 
became visible in the growth of disorders. In the fourth year 
of his reign, Akbar extended his author!^ along the banks of 
Be«nof Ak- Ganges to Jounpore; the son of the last king, 

bn'i Kenenii, Adili, advanced to recover his dominions, and was 
iMO—1M7. defeated by Zeman Khan, but that general, despis¬ 
ing the youth of his sovereign, withheld the royal share of 
tlio booty, and manifested such a spirit of independence, that 
Akbar was obliged to take tho field, and reduce him to 
obedience. . 

Adam Khan, another of Akbaris generals, was sent to expel 
the Afghans from Malwa, but after defeating their gcnisral, 
he detorminod to keep tho fruits of his victory to bimsolf. 
Akbar marched against him in person, and accepted Lis sub¬ 
mission, but he soon after requited this lenity by stabbing the 
vimer when at prayers in a room adjoining that occupied by 
the yonng king. For this atrocious deed Akbar ordered him 
to bo thrown headlong into the Jumna. Abdoolla Khan, a 
liaughty Uzbek, who had been received into th^-Mogul service, 
with many of his countrymen, was then entrusted with tlie 
gtivemment of Malwa, but within a twelvemonth raised ‘^hc 
standard of revolt.” Akbar came down upon him with promp¬ 
titude, and drove him ignominiously to seek shelter in the 
kingdom of Guzorat. This event created great discontent in 
the minds of the Uzbek officers, who were induced by the arts 
of Abdoolla to believe that Akbar was miimated with a here¬ 
ditary hatred of their tribe and had formed a resolution to 
disgrace tbSm. The sprit of disaffection spread rapidly 
through the Mogid mray. Asof Jab, one of its generals, had 
been sent to subjugate tho little Hindoo prindpality of Ourra 
on the Nerbudda. It was then undmr the regency of tho 
princess Doorgawuttoe, renowned no less for her beauty than 
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HoTofim^* ter valour. ..She led her army in person ajrainst 
IlmawpTlnceii. ^ . . , / ^ ^ ^ 

1664. the invader, and maintainod the conflict with too 

greatest heroism till ebo received a wound in her eye* The 
troops, missing her command, began to give way, when she, to 
avoid falling into the bands of the enemy, seized the wcaiwii 
of the clcpliant driver and plunged it into her own botom. 
Her exploits arc still a favourite themo with the Hindoo bards. 
The booty obtained by this capture consisted of a hundred 
jars of gold coin, indepcudcutly of jewels and gold and silver 
images, and Asof Job appropriated the largest portion of it to 
his own use and then joined the hostile confederacy, which 
now included the most emiueut of Akbai-’s generals. 

ncvtiitof danger of the emperor,was extreme. It 

Aidur'i brothv, wos as much a struggle for the throne, as the 

battle of Paniput, and the question at issue was. 
wlicther the empre should be Mogul or Uzbek. Akboris 
detiiohmcnts were repeatedly defeated, but he niamtoincd the 
cuullict with unflinching resolution for two years. Just at 
this ci'itical juncture, his brother Hakim ungratefully took 
ad\'U]itngo of his embarrassments, and endeavoured to wrest 
theijrovince of Lahore from the crown, ^kbar was obliged to 
quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks to meet this now levolt, 
which, howevet* lie succeeded in crushing at once. On his 
return to the south, he found that the revolted generals had 
ubtniDcd possession of the districts of Allahabad and Oudo, 
and were preparing to advance on the capital. The rains had 
set in, when all military operations are generally suspended; 
but he did not hesitate to march against them, and by the 
promptitude and vigom of his attack, comiJotely bi*oke the 
strength of the confederacy, and, at the ago of twenty-five, 
had 1 he happiness of seeing his authority firmly cstabliBhcd 

Akbftrt anUio- his dominions. Notliing gives us a 

rir; fully eita. higher idea of the real greatness of Akbar’s 
biibiux*, i«7. cijaracter, than tho conflict which, at so early au 

age, ho successfully maintained hg^dust his own mutinous 
troops and officers. 
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Babwr, with a liberality of spirit foreign tq every preceding 
conqueror, had determined to strengthen his goTemment by 
Mat rinvmiai matrimonial alliances with the Hindoos. He en> 

couraged his son Humayoon to espouse a daughter 
ToiDm of Blmgwan Dass, the raja of Joyporc. Akbar, 
following his father’s example, allied himself with the same 
house, as well as with the ruling family of Marwar, or 
Joudbpoi-e. At tho same time he conferred an office of high 
dignity at his court on the raja of Jeyporc. Thus the purest 
Hindoo blood was mingled with that of the Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, and the princes of Rajpootana gloried in these 
imperial alliances as conferring additional dignity on their 
families. But th% orthodox house of Chittorc, wrap^Kid up 
in its religious pride and exclusiyencss, disdained any such 
connection, and even excommunicated the rajas of Jcypore and 
Harwar; though Bappa, the founder of that family, con* 
sidcred by his countrymen as the sun of Hindoo dignity,” 
married Mahomedan wives without number, and left a hundred 
and thirty drcuraciscd children. 

Akbar, having reduced his military aristocracy to sub* 
mission, determined to chastise the rajs of Cbittoro for having 
oa ttu encouragement to the king of Malwa. The 

n^ofCbiaoni. throne was then filled by Oody Sing,the degeno- 

JflAS 

rate eon of the renowned Sana Sunga. On the 
approach of tho Moguls, he fled to the hills, and left* tho 
defence of his capital to Jeymnl, the Bajpoot chief of Bednorc, 
esteemed by his conntrymen the bravest of the brave. Akbar, 
with a powerful artillery, made his approaches in the most 
scientifio mode, closely resembling the practice of modem 
Europe. The siege of Chittore was protracted by the genius 
and valour of Jeymul, but be was at length slain by a bolt 
from the bow of Akbar, while inspecting the ramparts. His 
death deprived the garrison of all confidence, and they deter¬ 
mined to sell their lives as dear as possible. The women 
threw themselves on the funeral pile of the raja, and the men 
rushed frantically on the weapons of the Moguls, and perished 
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to the namher of 8,000. With that generosity of chnractcr 
-which distinguished Akbar, he erected a statue to the memory 
of his heroic foe in the molt conspicuous place of his }>alace 
. at Delhi. The f^l of Chittorc—-which from that 

Captnw ana 

fliiimrioniiient of pcnod was abonaoDcd for the new capital, Oody- 
ciuttore, 1588. callcd by the founder after his own nanic— 

was considered the most fatal blow which Iiad fallen for 
ages on that royal house. The remembrance of this event 
hcH been perpetuated throughout India by a most remarkable 
practice. Akbor estimated the golden ornaments taken from 
the Rajpoots at 8Cvcnty>foar maunds and a-half. The nu¬ 
merals, 74J, were therefore deemed accursed. The Rajpoots, 
and mere particularly the Marwarces, arjj now the largest 
and most enterprising mercantile community in India, and 
their commercial corrcspoudcoce bears the impress of these 
figures, signifying that “ the sin of the slaughter of Cliittoro 
is invoked on any one who violates the secrecy of the letter." 
Tlie practice has no^7 become universal throughout India. 
ConquMiof Akbar’s noxf^ enterprize was one of greater 
1872. magnitude. The province of Guzerat, enlarged 
b>' the conquests of Bahadoor Shah about forty years before 
this period, and enriched by maritime commerce, was estimated 
to y;(;ld a rcveiidc of five crorcs of rupees, and to bo equal 
to the support of 200,000 troops; but it had been a prey to 
faction since his death. Four weak and profligate monarchs 
had filled the throne in thirty-six years. The distraction of 
the kingdom had been increased by the arrival of the Mirzas, 
as they are styled by tlic native historians, a family connected 
with Akbar by the tics of bbod, who had revolted against ms 
authority, and, having been driven out of his dominions, 
trant^ferred their intiigocs to Guzerat. Etimad Khan, origi¬ 
nally a Hindoo slave, who now managed the government in 
the name of MozuJfcr the Third, seeing no other mode of 
quelling the factions in the country, invited Akbor to toko 
possession of it The emperor proceeded with a powerful 
army to Puttun, where that feeble monardi advanced to meet 
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him, aad resigned his crown ■without on effort; and Guzerat, 
after two ccntarics and a-half of indopendonce, was again 
annexed to the cro'wn of Delhi *Ab soon, however, as Akbar 
returned to his capital with a large portion of his army, Mii-za 
Hussein, the most turbulent of the brothers, raised a new 
revolt, and the imperial generals were reduced to gi'eat 
straits, and obliged to act on tlic defensive. The rains hod 
act in, but Akbar was ready for action at all seasons. Uc 
immediately dispatched a force of 2,000 clioicc cavalry fi'oni 
Agra, and followed it with 300 of his own guards, marching, 
in that season, no less than four hundred and fifty utiles in 
nine days. The rajndity and vigonr of bis movements con¬ 
founded the rebclf; they suffered a signal defeat, and the 
subjugation of the provinco was completed. 

The attention of Akbar was next directed to the 
qumdbyUM rccovcry of Bengal, but before narrating this 
AfghM*, i6M. expedition, it is necessary to advert to the for¬ 
tunes of the neighbouring kiogdom of Orissa. That country 
had been governed by the family^! the Guju-putcos, or lords 
of the elephant, from a very remote period of llindoo 
history. About 400 years before tlie time under review, the 
tluenc was occu|ded by the dynasty of the Ounga-bungsus. 
The princes of tliis race expended the revenues of the country 
in the erection of the most magnificent temples, and extended 
their authority from the river Hooghly to the Godatcry, 
and on one occasion carried their arms as far south as Con> 
jevenun, in the vionity of Kadras. A little before the period 
of Akbu’s accession, the ling of Golconda, who was endea¬ 
vouring to jextend bis power over the Hindoo tribes on the 
sea coast, attacked the king of Orissa, Mookund Hao, the last 
of his race; at the same time, Soliman, the king of Bengal, 
scut his general Eala-pabar ■with a large body of Afghan 
cavalry, to invade it from tiie north. The valour of the raja 
was of little avail; be was defeated and sl^ in 1658, and 
this venerable Hindoo monarchy, which bad never before felt 
the shock of a Mahomedan invasion, was extinguished, and 
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tlic Afghans paixjcllcd the country out in jaygeers among 
thomaelvcB. The native inhaWtants, wlio had enjoyed the 
undUtm-bed exorcise of their religion from time immemorial, 
woro now to taste the bitterness of persecution. Kals-pahar 
was a brahmin by birth, but hod embnfccd the religion of the 
Proplict to obtain the hand of a princess of Gour, and now 
became a relentless oppressor of his former creed. So tciTifie 
dill he af^ar to the Hindoos, that it was popularly roiiortetl 
that the legs and arms of the idols dropped oil at the sound 
of his awful kcttlc-druni. lie made every effort to root out 
Iliniiouism; he persecuted the priests, and confiscated tho reli¬ 
gious endowments which had accvimulatcd during twenty 
generations of devout moiiarchs; he pulleiWown the temples, 
and erected mosques with the materials, and seized tho image 
of Jiignmnath, which he committed to the flames oh the hanks 
of the Ganges. 

Akiiarinraiui The attention of Akbarwas drawn to Bengal, 
ihinsui, 1576. cvoii wliilo lic was engaged in the subjugation of 

Guzerat. Under the successor of Shore Shah, the Afghan 
governor had assumed indcjiondoncc, and four kings reigned 
in Bengal during a period of thirty years, of whom the most 
distinguished was Solimon, tho conqueror of Orissa. In tho 
height of his prn^tperity, he had the wisdom to acknowledge 
tho supremacy of the emiicror. But his successor, Daood 
Kliiia, a debauchee and a coward, who ascended the throne 
in 1573, finding himself at the head of an army which was 
estimated, by oriental exaggeration, at li0,000 infantiy, 
40,000 cavalry, and 20,000 guns of all sizes, considered 
himself a match for Akbar, and while he was engaged iu 
Guzerat attacked and captured a fort above Ghozeeporc. Akbar 
immediately ordered a large tutny to proceed to the con¬ 
quest of Bengal Ghazeepore, which was strongly garrisoned, 
submitted after a brave resistance, and the king fled to Orissa, 
whore he made one bold stand for his throne. He was de¬ 
feated, hut allowed to retain Orissa, as a feudatory of Delhi. 
The year after, on the withdrawal of a portion of tho imperial 
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tioopB, he invaded Bengal, but was defeated and slain, and 
Lis head sent to the emperor. With Daood Khan, in 1576, 
terminated the line of Afghan kings in Bengal, who had 
reigned in succession over it for two hundred and thirty-sis 
years. During the sovereignty of these foreigners, not only 
was every office of value bestowed on their countrymen, but 
the whole of the land was parcelled out among tlicin in 
jaygeers, and the natives of the country were employed only 
as moiiugci's, or cultivators, of the estates. 

The jaygeers of the ffiscomfited Afghans went 

TlcVOUoftba . , • . . -ar • ^ 

Bcizcu by the victorious olnccrs* Akbar 

was resolved, however, to introduce the same 
fiscal economy into Bengal which he hod established in other 
provinces. But when his revenue officers called on the Mogul 
jaygeerdars to account for the revenues they collected, and 
to furnish a muster of the troops they were hound to main¬ 
tain, they rose in a body in Bengal and Bchar, and 30,000 of 
Akbar’s finest cavalry appeared in arms agdnst him. Ilis 
new conquest was for the time lost, and the spirit of dis¬ 
affection spread to tho neighbouring province of Uude. 
Finding it difficult, in this emergency, to trust any of his 
Mogul officers, he sent an army of Rajpoots, under the cele¬ 
brated Hindoo raja Toder Mull, who succeeded in giving a 
severe blow to tho revolt; but the war languished for a 
time, and was terminated by Arim Khan, whose success was 
owing as much to the offer of a compromise, as to the vigour 
of his arms. The Afghans in Orissa took advantage of this 
confusion, and recovered their footing in the lower provinces 
of Bengal. The great Rajpoot raja Man Sing, the near 
relative of the emperor, was sent to quell this formidable 
revolt, which was not effected without great difficulty: and 
it was not till the year 1592, after a dozen battles and seveu- 
tecn years of conffict, that the authority of Akbar was con- 
cluBively establisbod in a province which, a century and a 
half later, was at once and finally conquered by Clive in one 
dedsivc action. 
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Dottruttionof I* '^^8 8 short time previous to the invasion 
Oour, dr. 1560. of BcQgal by Akbar, that the ancient city of Gour 
was depopulated and abandoned, after having existed more 
than twenty centuries. It was admirably situated on the 
confines of Bengal and Behar for the government of both 
these provinces; it had been the capital of a hundred kings, 
by wluim it was successively adorned with the most superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the Ganges, and 
was defended from the encroachments of the river by a stone 
embankment, not less than fifteen miles in length. This 
magnilicent city, the scat of wealth and luxury, was'suddenly 
humbled to tlic dust by some pestilential disease, which has 
never l*ocn satisfactorily explained. Tho^ establishments of 
government were transferred, in the first instance, to Toudah, 
and llien to liajmahal. 

Cnnnnc»t..r The next important event in the reign of Abbar 
caiiiiiK/i!, 1587. conquest of Casbmere, by his hrother*in" 

law, the laja of Jc^'porc, when the Mahomedan king of that 
prc3vincc was enrolled among the nobles of the court, and this 
lovely valley, the paradise of Asia, became the summer retreat 
of the emperors of Delhi. The attempt which Akbar was 
required to make, soon after, to curb the highland tribes 
around the pl|i.. of Peshawur, proved far more arduous. 
Tlicse wild mountaineers, of whom tbo Eusufzies and the 
Khybcrcos were the most considerable and most turbulent, 
had been for ages the plague of every successive ruler of the 
province. It was their hereditary belief that the fastnesses 
of the mountains had been bestowed on them by the Creator, 
to enable them to levy contributions on the industry of the 
plains. Every form of conciliation and coercion had been 
cm{il')yed in vain to restrain their Inroads, On this occasion 
Akbur sent an army ogoinet them, under the joint command 
of his foster brother, and his great personal friend and 
favourite, the Hindoo raja BcerbuU. Their troops wore 
decoyed into the defiles and cat off, and, to the infimte regret 
of the emperor, BeerbuU was among the slain. So complete 

I 
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was the ihsg^ace, that according to the historian of this reign, 
of 40,000 horse and foot, who entered the hills, scai'ccly an 
Individual escaped. Such wholesale destruction would appear 
incredible, if we had not witnessed an example of it in tho 
same scene in our own day. The task of subjugating them 
was then committed to the rajas Toder Mull and Man Sing, 
who established military posts in the hills, and cat off tho 
supplies of the mountaineers from tho plains, and thus imposed 
some restraint on their violence. They became, however, as 
troublesome a century after, in the days of Annmgzebe, as 
they had«been in the time of Akbar, and h is only since tho 
cstublishmcnt of British authority at Peshawar, that they 
have felt themselves in the presence of a master, 
cnnnneit of Akhat, having no other war on his hands, pro- 
sina* aiui cwv- cceded to annex the kingdom of Sindo to his 
uaiiM, i#9i-e4. dcuninions, and soon after reooaquered the provinco 
of Candahar. Thus, after a series of condiots, which extended 
over a period of twenty^dve years, Akbar saw himself the 
undisputed monarch of all his hereditary territories beyond 
the Indus, and of all the principalities which had ever 
belonged to the crown of Delhi, north of the Nerbudda, and 
it only remained to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the events in that region, during the sixteenth 
century, will form a suitable introduction to t£e Mogul expe* 
dition, on which Akbar now entered. ^ 

fflitofyofth* stated in a previous chapter that on 

o«ccui In tiw the decline of the Babminy kingdom, the governors 
nm eentury. different provinccB threw off their allegi¬ 

ance, and that at the period of Baber’s invasion, five separate 
kingdoms had been estahliBhed in the Deccan, at Beejapurc, 
Ahmednngur, Golconda, Beder, and Berar. Of these Beder, 
the most insignificant, was gradually absorbed by its muro 

TIM kingdom neighbours. Berar was scarcely of 

of Bedor ood mote Weight in the pcditics of tiie Deccan, and was 

extinguished about the year 1572 by the Nizam 
Sbahee ruler of Miinednagur. The kingdom cd Golcmdo, 
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which was sonietiines called Tciingana, as comprising the 
districts of that extinct Hindoo monarchy, was consolidated 
Kimriomef ^7 Koolee Kootnb Shah, who claimed homage on 

the gronnd of being lineally descended from 
Japhet, the son of Noah. His reign extended over sixty 
years, during which he was employed, as ho delighted to say, 
“in spreading the banners of the Faith, and reducing tho 
infidels from the borders of Tclingana to Masitlipatam and 
Rajahmundry.” Year after year he took tho field against tho 
Hindoos, reducing their villages to ashes, and turning their 
temples into mosques. Though the kings of 6oloond.a mixed 
freely in the intrigues of the two other princes of the Deccan, 
and wc'c always ready to enter the lists ^^nst them when 
plunder or territory was to be gained, their attention was more 
particularly directed to the subjugation of the Iliitdoo districts 
lying between the eastern border of their kingdom and tlie 
Bay of Bengal. 

Kincdomiof stutoB of Beejapore ^nd of Ahmed- 

iui<i nugur, called the Adil Shahee, and the Nizam 
Aiuuoanuffui. giiahee, which bordered on eac’i ether, were inces¬ 
santly engaged in mutual hostility. Within the circle of 
those kingdoms was incinded the region inhabited by tlic 
Mahrattas, the,iJ»o and importance of whose power is to be 
attributed primarily to the perpetual warfare in which these 
royal families were involved. As early as 1499, wo find a 
body of 5,000 Mahrattas enlisted in the service of one of 
them, and throughout the sixteenth century, their armies 
were strengthened by Mahratta contingents, consisting of 
five, ten, and sometimes even twenty thousand troops. Not 
a few of the Mahratta famSies, which subsequently rose 
to distinction, traced the origin of their dignity to these 
appointments. There was as yet no bond of national unity 
among them, and their mercenary weapons were sold to the 
highest bidder, even thongh their own countrymen might bo 
in the opposite ranks. As the object of the kings of the 
Deccan was to inflict the greatest amount of havoc on their 

1 2 
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opponedts, the aid of men who were bandits by birth and 
profession, must have been invaluable. » 

^ To tho south of the three Deccan kingdoms, 

kingdom of lay the temtones of the great Hindoo monarch 
Boejujnupir. q£ Beejuynugur, who exerdsed authority, more or 
less complct.e, over all tho Hindoo chiefs in the south. 
The kings of this race had incessantly waged war with tlio 
poweiful Bahminy sovereigns, and on the extinction of their 
power, were always engaged cither in alliance or in war with 
some one of the Deccan kings, the ally of one year being 
frequently the foe of the next. The revenues of Beejuynugur, 
which were said to have been enriched by the commerce of 
sixty seaports, on both coasts, enabled the king to maintain a 
force with which no other single state was able to cope. 
Bam Raja, tho reigning monarch in the middle of tlic sixteenth 
ceutuiy, had recently wrested several districts from Beejapore; 
he had also overrun Telingana, blockaded the capital, and 
constrained the king to make large conoessions. His growing 
power gave just alarm to the Mabomedan kings of Beejapore, 
Alimednugur, Golconda, and Beder, and they resulvud to 
suspend their mutual jealousies and form a general con- 
fedci'acy to extingu^ it. This was nothing less than a 
conflict for supremacy between the Hindoo and the Mahome* 
dan powers in the Deccan. Ram Raja, then seventy years of 
age, called up to his aid all his Hindoo feudatories as far as 
Ceylon, and wras enabled to assemble an army, consisting, on 
the most moderate computation, of 70,000 horse. 90,000 foot, 
9,000 elephants, and 1,000 pieces of cannon. The great and 
WttteofMH- battle was fought oh the 25th of Januaiy, 

cM(a. 26 J»a., 1565, at Tellicotta, about twenty miles north of 

Beejuynugur, and terminated in the total defeat 
and capture of the raja, and the slaughter, according to tho 
Mahomedan historiui, of 100,000 infidels. Tho aged raja was 
put to death in cold blood, and his head was preserved as a 
trophy at Beejapore, nnd annually cxiiibited to the people for 
two hundred years on the anuiversaiy of his death. Tho 
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capital was plundered of all its treasures, and gradually sunk 
to insignificance. The power of the Hindoos in the Deccan 
was in'etriovably broken, but the confederate monarchs were 
prevented from following up their victory by mutual dis- 
scnsioits, and the brother of the raja was thus enabled to 
savn some portion of the territory, and to establish his court 
at Pciiconda. The capital was subsequently transferred to 
Chuiiclcrpree, which has been rendered mem.orable in the 
history of British India as the town where, seventydour years 
after the battle of Tcllicotta, the descendant of the raja 
granted the English the first aero of land they ever possessed 
in India, and on which they erected the town of Madras. 

During the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 
daring uioioih made httic cBort to exteud tbcir conquests into 
centory. interior of the country. They were content 

witli being masters of the sea, from which they swept all the 
ficets of India and Arabia, and with the monopoly of tho 
commerce between Europe and India. There arc, therefore, 
few events of any consc(iucncc in their history. It was 
about thirty years after tlicy had landed at Calicut that they 
determined to obtain possession of the harbour of Diu at all 
hazards. A large expedition was fitted out, counting of 
400 vessels, witn a force of 22,000 men, of whom 5,000 were 
said to be European soldiers and sailors; but it was defeated 
by<the artillery and the extraordinary talents of Roomy Elian, 
the gi’cat engineer officer of tbc Guiscrat army. Here it may 
be useful to note, that the Portuguese, on their arrival in 
India, found the native princes furnished with artilleiy fully 
equal to their own, Ad in some cases superior to it. Tho 
engineers in the native armies, who came from Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, and usually bore the title of Roomy, were 
sb-illed in every branch of the science of artillery, and few 
battles were fought without the aid of field guns. It was 
Roomy Ehan who, in 1549, cast, or constructed, the great gun 
at Ahmednugor—now called tho Beejapore gun—the calibre 
of which was 28 inches and tbc weight 40 tons. In 1535, 
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Bahadoor Shab, the king of Guzerat, was driven from hia 
titrone by Ilnmayoon, and took refnge at Diu, 'wlicrc tho 
Portugueac, after their repulse, had succeeded in forming an 
eatabliehment. There he entered into a treaty with them, 
granting permission to erect a fortress in return for a con* 
tingent of 50 European officers and 450 soldiers, with whoso 
cud he was enabled to reconquer his kingdom on the departure 
of Ilumayoon. The dispute which arose regarding this 
fortification, and the tragic event in which they ended, have 
been ali'eady narrated. The fortress was completed in 1538, 
and contributed to strengthen the power of the Portuguese, 
who had now become tho terror of the eastern seas through 
tlie superiority of t^eir naval equipments. It became, there* 
fore, the interest of all the Mahomedan 'powers in Asia to 
extirpate them, and the Grand Seigneur at Constantinople 
entered into a combination with the king of Guzerat to 
accomplish this object. The Turkish admiral sailed from 
Suez to Din, with a foroe of 7,000 men and a superb train of 
artillery. A body of 20,000 men co-operated with them from 
Guzerat. Sylveira, tho Portuguese Commander, had only a 
force of 600 men, bat defended himself with such gallantry, 
that tho Beige is one of the most remarkable transactions in 
the history of tke Portuguese. When, at length, forty alond^f 
the garrison remained fit for duty, and there was no pro6i>cct 
before them but an unconditional surrender, the Mahomedans, 
exhausted by this long and fruitless seige, drew off their 
troops, and Din was saved. 

cqnbinod greatest event of this century, however, 

atttikonGoa, was the seige of Goa, in 1570. The kings oi 

Beejapore and of Ahmednugur formed a coalition 
menu, i57a the ZMnorin of Calicut to expel the Portu¬ 

guese from the coasts of India, each of tho confederates 
engaging to attack the settlements contiguous to his domi¬ 
nions. Ali Adil came down upon Goa, with a foroe of 100,000 
infantry, 85,000 cavalry, and 850 {neoes of cannon; Don Luis, 
the governor, was able only to muster 1,600 men, mcluding 
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the monks; he oblif^d the king to raise the scige \vith 
ignominy, after ton months had been wasted, and 12,000 of 
his troops slain. Mortiza Nizam Shah of Aluncdimgur, 
descended the ghants with an army scarcely less numerous, 
compiled of natives of Tarkcy, Persia, Khorasan, and Ethio¬ 
pia, and attacked the port of Ghoul, in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, but be was rcjmlsed at all points, and 8,000 of his 
troops perished in the assault. The Zamorin, at the same 
tirni;, laid scige to the port of Chalc, but it was itiscucd from 
dnnger by the timely arrival of reinforcements from Goa. 
Tiic Portuguese, having thus repulsed the most formidable 
attempt made on their settlements since they became a power 
ill Indlt^ constrained the discomfited prinocs to sue for {loacc, 
aiiiJ retained their supremacy imtho Indian ocean, and on the 
coasts of India to the close «f the century, when they had 
to encounter the rivahy of the now jmwer introduced by the 
Duteli, to which they were obliged eventually to succumb. 

. . Akbar, Itsving consolidated his empire to the 

on tiM Deucao, north of thc Nerbudda, resolved to conquer the 

Deccan. There can be little doubt that this 
movement was dictated simply by the “lust of territorial 
aggrandisement,” and Uiat it is open to all the censure which 
English historhuiR have bestowed on it. Yet aggression had 
been thc normal principle of every government, since the 
Mllliomedaus “turned their face to India,” in the year 1000; 
perhaps even long before that period; ajid if the enterprise of 
Akbar had been crowned with success, it would doubtless 
have been an incomparable benefit to India. 

It is difficult to imagine a more deplorable condition than 
that of the unhappy provinces of the Deccan during the 
wlii'lo of the sixteenth century. The kings seem to have 
had no occupation but war. Sanecly a year jrassed in whidj 
thc villages were not subjected to rapine, and the fair fruits 
of industry blasted by their wouton irruptions. No govem- 
xnent, however tyrannical, could have inflicted anything like 
the wretchedness occasioned by these nnceamng devastations. 
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So ineBtimable is the bleeslng coBferred by a strong govem- 
meAt in India, in putting down intesUne war, and giving 
repose and confidence to the pcojide, that it appeals more 
affectation to inquire into the (nigin of its rights, wbicli, in 
nine cases out of ten, will be found to be as valid as those 
of the power it subverts. 

On the death of Boorhan Kizam Shah, the king 
of Ahmednugur, in 1595, four rival factions arose 
in the state, the most powerful of which called in 
tbo aid of the Moguls* Akbar, who had long been watcliing 
an opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the Deccan, 
readily accepted the overture, and lost no time in sending 
forward two armies But before they could reach the capital, 
another revolution had placed the power of tho state in the 
hands of Chand Sultana* She was a priucess of Ahmednugur, 
who had been bestowed in marriage in 1564 on Ali Adil Shah 
of Beejapore, to bind him to the alliance then formed by the 
Mahomedan kings against the raja of Boejuynugur. On his 
death she returned to her native country, and now assumed 
the regency on behalf of her nephew, Bahadoor Nizam Shah. 

. This celebrated woman, the favourite heroiue 
OttaASuififtAfti 01 the Deccan, the subject of a hundred ballads, 

detenmned to defend the city to the extremity, 

and persuaded the rived factions to merge their differences in 
a combined effort against the common foe. The Moguls Bad 
constructed three mines, two of which she countennined; the 
third blew up, carrying away a portion of the wall, and many 
of her principal officers prepared to desert the defence. The 
Sultana flew to the spot in full armour, with a veil over her 
countenance, and a drawn sword in her band, and recalled the 
troops to a sense of their duty. Combustibles of every de¬ 
scription were thrown into the breach, and so heavy a fire 
was directed aga^t it, that the bettegers were constrained 
to retire. During the xught she superintended in person the 
rep^s of the walL It is a popular and favourite tradition, 
that when the shot was exhausted, she loaded the guns with 
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copper, then wtth silver, iftd then with gold, and did not 
pause till she had begun to fire away her jewels. The allies 
whom she had importuned to aid her, were now approaching; 
the Mogul camp began to be straitened for provisions, and 
prince Morad, the son of Akbar, who commanded the army, 

She ccdei Bern ^ retire on c»btaiaing the cession of the 

to the uoguu, province of Berar. Chand, having little corfi. 

dence in the fidelity of her troops or of her dlies, 
was construed to accede to these terms. 

Battle of Sone. Within a year of this convention, the kings of 
rut, Jon, 1M7. Beejapore, Ahmednugur, and Golconda formed 
an alliance to drive the Moguls back across the Nerbudda, 
and brought an army of 60,000 men into the field. An action 
was fought at Soneput, which I^tcd two days, without any 
decisive result, though both parties claimed the victory. 
Dissensions at length broke ont among the ofiicers of tlie 
Mogul army, and Akbar, who had resided for fourteen years 
in the countries bordering on the Indus, felt the noccssity of 
proceeding in person to the Deccan. On teaching Boorhan- 
porc ho sent an army to lay seige again to Ahmednugur. 
The government of the Sultana, which she had mmntaincd 
with great difficulty, was now distracted by factions, aud 
feeling the city^ be incapable of defence, she endeavoured 
to make the best terns in her power with the Moguls. Tho 
popiJlace, inflamed by her enemies, rushed into her chamber 
and put her to death. But they soon bad reason to deplore 
their ingratitude. The Mogul army stormed and plundered 
the dty, giving no quarter to the defenders, and the young 
king aud bis family were sent as state prisoners to Gwalior. 

The fall of the capital did not, however, ensure 
medmigur, the BuboussioD 01 tho kingdom^ ana it was not 
July, 1600 incorporated with the Mogul dominions till thirty- 
sevon years aftec thin period. Soon after, Akbar deprived his 
vassal, the king of Candesh, of all author!^, and that kingdom 
was re-annexed to the Mog^ empie. 
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i«tfouryein event of importance in the 

ofAii*T-i reign, reign of Akbar, who returned to the capital in 
1001 - 1808 . jgQj^ embittered by 

tho misconduct of his son Selim, then thirty years of age, a 
prince not altogether destitute of that talent, which for a 
century and a half distinguished the family of Baber, bolii in 
the cabinet and in the field, but violent and vindictive, and 
the slave of wine. The emperor had declared him heir to tlitj 
throne, but he was so impatient to occupy it, as to take up 
arms against his father, which, however, he was induced to 
lay down by a fond and paternal letter, and a grant of the 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He bad contracted an in* 
vctcrate hatred of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
officers of Akhar’s camp, ai4l after the death of raja Becvbuli, 
his most intimate friend. Prince Selim caused him to bo 
assassinated by a zemindar of Bundlecund. Abul Fazil was 
equally eminent os a general, a statesman, and a hiKtorian; 
^ and Akbar is indebted for his renown in no small degree to 
the pen of bis noble historian. 

Akiiw’i8e*th, In September, 1005, Akbar began to feel the 
isutOct, 1608 . apjwoach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 

induced an inflnential body of conrtiers, among whom was raja 
Man Sing, to contemplate the elevatiou of Ms son Khusro, a 
minor, to the throne; but Akbar nipped the project in the 
hud. He Summoned his courtiers and his eon around his 
coudi, and ordered the prince to bind his favourite scyinctar 
to his side as a token that the empire had been bequeathed to 
ipm, and recommended his personal friends and the ladies of 
the harem to his protection. Then, addressing the omrahs 
aronnd him, be asked forgiveness for any offence he might 


have given them; a priest was soon after introduced, and 
Akbar rq>eated the confession of faith, and* died in tho ndonr 
of Mahomedan sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
heretic. 

j Akbar was not only the ornament of tho Mogul ■dynasty 
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AkiiaT'iehareo. bnt incomparably the greatest of all the Malio- 

turjuidciyil • . # t . 

inatHutfona. mcdan rulets of inoia. i cw princes ever exhibited 
greater military genius or personal courage. He never fought 
a battle which he did not win, or besieged a town which he <lid 
not take; yet he had no passion for war, and as soon as he 
had turned the tide of victory by his.skill and energy, he 
was happy to leave his generals to complete the work, and to 
hasten back to the more agreeable lalwurs of the cabinet. 
Tbi‘ glories of his reign rest not so. much on the extent of his 
conquests, though achieved by his ^rsonal talent, os on the 
adtiurable institutions by which his empire was consolidated. 
Till' superiority of his civil administration was owing not to his 
own g’onius alone, but also to the able statesmen whom, like 
Queen Elizabeth, he had the wisdam to collect anuiiKl him. , 
nis early period of his career he was a devout 

TtuMn anil U* follower of the Prophet, and was at one tunc bent 
toicraiicn. ^ 2 )j|grimagc to his foml>, (he aspiration of everj' 
Mahoniedanj but about the twenty-fifth year of liis redgn he 
began to entertain sciilimcnts in<tompatiblc with fidelity to 
the Koran. He professed to reject all projActs, priests, an<l 
ccromonic.s, and to take simple reason as the guide c,f his 
tlunights and the rule of his actions. The first article of his 
creed was, “ Thsrc is no God but one, and Akl>ar is his pro¬ 
phet.” Whether he ever intended to IxKJomc the founder of 
a nc%f creed may admit of controversy; but all his measures 
tended to discourage thp religion of the Proj)hct. He changed 
the era of the Hejira; he restrained the study of Arabieundof 
Midioinodan theology; and ho wounded the dearest prejudice 
of the faithful by proscribing the beard. Nothing but the 
asccudanoy of his chm.'actcr, and his dazzling success in war 
and in peaeo, could have preserved the throne amidst the dis¬ 
contents produced among his own chiefs by these heterodox 
measures. Among a people with whom persecution was 
considered the most sacred of duties, Akbai* adopted the prin- 
cii)lo not only of religious toleration, but, what has been found a 
more difficult task even in the most enlightened Christian com- 
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mnnitics, of religions eqvalUy. He fonned the magnauiinoas 
resolution of resting the strength of his throne on the a^ach* 
ment of all his subjects, whether they belonged to the esta¬ 
blished religion of the state or not. He disarmed the hostility 
and secured the loyalty of the Hindoos by allowing them to 
share the highest civil offices and military commands with 
the Mahomedans, and thus placed himself a oentury ahead of 
tho Stuarts in England. He abolished the odious jezzia, or 
capitation tax; he issued an edict permitting Hindoo widows 
to marry: he discouraged suttees to the full extent of his 
power, and he abolished the practice of reducing captives to 
slavery. 


Htirerenue 

fefonntt. 


Un^r tho supervision of the great financier 
of the age, the- raja Toder Mull, Akbar radically 
remodelled the revenue system of the empire He caused all 
tlie lands to be measured according to a uniform standard, and 
with the most perfect instruments procurable. He divided 
them, according to their character and fertility, into tlirco 
classes, and fixed the demand of the state generally at oue- 
third the annual produce, and then oonunuted it to a money 
payment. He abolished all arbitrary cesses, and made tlio 
Bottlcmcnt for ten years, and with the cultivators themselves, 
to the exclusion of all middlemen. It is questionable there¬ 
fore whether, during his reign, there were any zemindars in 
India at all, and whether those who afterwards assumed'their 
prerogatives were, at this period, and for more than a century 
after, anything beyond mere officials employed in collecting 


the public dues. 

ihtWwi of tbe I'hc whole was divided into fifteen pro- 

vinces, or sonbafas:—Cabul, beyond the Indus; 
Lahore, Afooltan, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad, Ajmere, 
Guzerat, Malwa, Behar, and Bengd; and south of the 
Herbudda, Candesh, Berar, and Abmednngor. Each province 
was placed nndmr & soobadar, who was entrusted with full 
powers, dvil and military, and assisted by a dewan, or minis¬ 
ter of finance, who, though nominated by the emperor, wan 
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accountable to the soobadar. The military duties of each 
province were entrusted to a fouzdar, who also commanded 
the police force, and was respcmsible for the peace of the 
countiy. Civil law was administered by a Mahomedan cliicf 
justice, assisted by local judges, and the dedsions were inva¬ 
riably in accordance with the precepts of Mahomedan law. 
mimiutarr Thc military system of Akbar was the least 

perfect of all his arrangements, and his extraordi- 
nary success is to be attributed more to the weak- 
iicsB of his opponents than to the superiority of liis own 
army, ife perpetuated the great military ciTor of paying tlie 
commanders for their soldiers by the head, which created an 
iiTcsistiblc temptation to make false musters, and to iiil thc 
ranks with ragamuffins. Thc same orgamzation which jxjr- 
vaded thc various offices of state was carried into all thc 
cstablislimeiits of his court, down t<t the dojwrtmcnt of the 
fruits and the flowei-s, the ix'rfmncry, the kitchen, and the 
Ivcnuel, ^vliich were regulaU‘d to the minutest details under 
thc personal directions of the empcn)r. Every establishment 
was maintained upon a scale of unpcriul magnificence. He 
no% er had fewer than 12,000 lujrses and .5,000 elephants in his 
own stables, independently of tboso required for hawking, and 
Ininting, and war. During hk progress through the provinces 
his camp was a great moving city, and the eye was dazzled 
by tl^o sight of the myal tents surmounted with gilt cupolas, 
and enriched with thc most gorgeous oniamcuts. 


CHAPTER V. 


Jehakoeeb akd Shah Jbhaw, 1605—1658- 

On the death of Akbar, Prince Selim quietly 
eeoditbuuiroiM, stepped into the throne, at the age of thirty- 

seven, and adopted the title of Jehangeer, the 
conqueror of the world. The g^at empire to which ho sue- 
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cccdod was in a etate of profound tranquillit 7 , and there 
no of insubordination among the military or civil chiefs, 
nis proceedings on his accession served not only to calm the 
fears which his previous misconduct had excited, but even to 
win him the esteem of his subjects. He confirmed his father’s 
ministers in their posts, abolished some vexatious taxes, and, 
though strongly addicted to wine himself, prohibited the use 
of it, and endeavoured to contnd the indulgence in opium. 
Ho replaced the Mahomedan creed on the coin, and mani¬ 
fested a more superstitious attention to the precepts of the 
Prophet than his father had done. At the same time ho 
courted popularity by affording cosy access to the complaints 
of his people. But a subject of disquietude soon arose. 
« His eon Khusro had become the object of his 

Rubelllon ofhta, i.-ii 

KoKbairo, detestation by the effort made dunng tlie last 

‘®®*’ days of Akbar’s life to place him on the throne by 

some of the leading courtiers, and the youth now tied to the 
Punjab, where he collected a body of 10,000 men. He was 
promptly pursued and captured, and the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his nature by causing seven hundred of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while the wretched Khusro 
was carried along the line to witness their agony, 
rwenu^wd event which exercised tl|,c greatest influ- 

ai«nteg°<^ once CD the conduct of Jebangeer for sixteen 
Noorjejum. yy^TS was his marriage with the celobrated-Jfour 
Johan. She was descended from a noble Persian fomOy of 
Teheran, but her father, having been reduced to jtovei-ty, 
determined to follow the prevailing current of emigration, and 
proceed to India to repair his fortunes. Daring the journey, 
his wife gave birth to a daughter under the most calamitous 
circumstances, though tiicy wm% subsequently embellished 
with all the romance of poetry when she became the Queen 
of the East, and was in a position to reward the pens of poets. 
A merchant who happened to be travelling on the same route 
afforded assistanoe to the family in their exigency, and, oo 
reaching the capital, to<^ the father into his own employ, and, 
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perceiving his abiliticB, introduced him to the aervico of 
Akhar, in which he gradually rose to eminence. Hie daughter, 
Noor Jehui, received all the accomplishments of education 
which the capital of India conld afford, and grew up into a 
wumau of the most exquisite beauty. In the harem of Akbar, 
which she occasionally visited with her mother, she attracted 
the attention of the prince Selim, who became deeply ena¬ 
moured of her. But she had been already betrothed to a 
Turkoman of the noblest descent, who had acquire the title 
of Shore Afgqp, from having killed a lion singlehanded. He 
had served with renown in the wars of Persia and India, and 


was distinguished no less by his gigantic strength than by 
his ^xTBO’ial valour. Akbar refused to ^mol the nuptial 
engagement, even in favour of his own eon, and, in the hope 
that absence would allay the passion of the prince, appointed 
Shore to a jaygeer in the remote district of Burdwan. 

. But Jehangeer had no sooner mounted tho 

Now Jehaa s » * . , 

rajtttu to ui« throne than he aetennmed to remove every ob» 
throne, icii. tQ gratification of his wishes, and Shero 

perished in a scuffle, which was not believed to be accidental. 
His lovely widow was conveyed to Delhi, when Jehangeer 
offered to share his throne with her; but she rejected the 
offer with disdain, ..nd was consigned to the neglect of the 
harem, where she had leisure for rcfiection and repentance. 
Aiixiqps to regain Jehangeer’s attachment, she contrived te 
throw herself in his way, and her youth and l)eauty did not 
fail to rekindle his former passion. Their marriage was cele-. 
brated with extraordinary pomp, and she was clothed with 
honours greater than any Sultana bad ever enjoyed before.* 
The cmpei-or went so far as to associate her name with hia 
own ou the coin, in these graceful terms: “ By order of the 
emperor Jehangeer, gold acquired a hundred times additional 
value by the name of the empress Noor Jehan'*—the light 
of the world. Her talent for business was not less remark¬ 


able than her personal charms, and her influence was beneficial 
to the interests of the state. She softened the natural cruelty 




of the emperor’s dispomtion, and constrained him to appear 
sober at the durbar, however he might indemnify himself for 
this restraint in the evening. Her taste imparted grace to the 
splendour of the court, at the same time that she curtaOed 
its extravagance. Her brother, Asof Khan, was raised to a 
post of high dignity, and her father, who was placed at the 
head of affairs, proved to be one of the ablest of viziers. 
MaiikAmber Theoityof Ahmodnugur,a8previou8ly8tatcd,wa8 
ud tbe <uta oMcaptnrcd byAkbar, on the mnrder of Cband Sultana, 
AhmednuKur. 1600, and the royal family was cogsigned to the 
fortrcBS of Gwalior; but the kingdom was not subdued, though 
Akbar designated it as one of the soobahs of his empire. 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court, assumed the control of public affairs, and placed a 
kinsman of the late king on the throne. He attacked the 
Mogul forces with vigour, and erected the national standard on 
what had been regarded the impregnable rock of Dowhitabad; 
ho founded a new capital at the foot of it, at ICirkcc, and 
adorned it with many splendid buildings. Malik Amber stands 
foremost in the history of the Deccan as a statesmau of sur¬ 


passing genius, who maintained the smking fortunes of the 
Ahmednugur dynasty for twenty years with the greatest 
energy. Planting himself on the borders of the Deccan, he 
continued to repel the encroachments of the Moguls, and 
repeatedly droyo their armies back to Boorhanporc^ He 
availed himself to so great an extent of the services of the 
Mahi'atta chieftains, that he may be smd to have cradled 
their power; more especially was it under his banner that 
^habjee, the father of Sevajee, - laid the foundation of his 
greatness. 'With a natural genius for war, he was still 
more remarkable for the assiduity with which he cultivated 
the arts of peace; and it is the revenue settlement he brought 
to perfection which has given lasting celebrity to his name. 
He was the Toder Mull of the Deccan. 


the year 1612 Jehangeer resolved to re* 
i«ii ' cover the footing which the Moguls had lost 
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in the Deccan, .and two armies, the first comiiandcd 1>y 
Abdoolla Elhan, were sent against Malik Amber. But ho 
avoided a general engagement, while his light Deccanoc 
horse hovered on the flanks and rear of his enemy, cut of! 
his commonica^ions and supplies, and harassed him by night 
and by day so inexorably as to oblige him to sound a retreat, 
■which the Abyssinian soon converted into a disgraccfnl 
flight. The second army met the Ahmednugnr troops in thu 
flush of victory, and wisely retraced its stops across the 
Nerbuddo. 


subjujniion ot These disappointments were balanced by success 
otKiypore, i«i4. against Oodyporc. It has been already stated 
that Oody Sing, the feeble rana of Chittoix', the fouiidc^r of 
the town of Oodyporc, was obliged by the generals of Akbar 
to seek refuge in the hills. He was succeeded by bis son, 
Pertap Sing, who is still idolized by his countrymen for the 
heroism with which he repelled the attacks of the Moguls, 
and preserved the genn of national independence in his wild 
fastnesses. Although the Bajpont rajas of Jcyporo and 
Marwar were ranged against him, he succeeded in recovering 
the greater portion of his hereditary dominions before the 
death of Akbar. His son Omrah, equally valiant, but less 
fortunate, after Jiaving repeatedly defeated the Mogul tioops, 
was, in the year IGU, attacked by Shah Jehan, the gallant 
and fiavouritc son of the emperor, and compelled to ocknowledgo 
fealty to the throne of Delhi. That generous prince, bimself, 
on the mother’s side, of Rajpoot blood, restored the tenitories 
of the fallen prince, but only as the vassal of tho emjieror, at 
whose court, however, he was assigned the highest jKist d! 
honour. Thus was the independence of the family of tho 
great ranas of Chittore, which had been maintained for eight 
hundred years, at once extingalshed. 

r-mbMijofar The tenth year of the reign of Jehangeerwas ren- 
riiomu Bo«, dered memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, 

as ambassador from James, the king of England, 
to solicit privileges for the East India Company, then recently 
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cstablielied. He landed at Surat, and proceeded by Blow 
joumeyB to the court, then held at Ajmcre, where he was 
received with greater distinction than bad been conferred on 
any foreign envoy. Of the result of his embassy we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter; here it may be sufficient 
to state, that he was fasdnated by the oriental magnificence 
of the court, which so completely eclipsed the tinsel ix>mp of 
that of his own master. Ho was dazzled with the profusion 
of gold and jewels on every side, and, not least, with those 
which adorned the foreheads of the royal elephants. But he 
perceived little comfort among the subjects of the empire, 
who were ground down by the extortions of the public ser¬ 
vants of every gritde. Tbo emperor dispensed justice daily in 
{lersoii; but he retired in the evening to his cups, which he 
never loft while there was any reason left in him. He av-us 
maud IJb and easy, and his courtiers wore universally coriijj)l 
and iiuprincipled. Military discipline had decayed after the 
death of Akbar, and ibc only good soldiers in the army were 
the Rajpoots and the Afghans. There was a large influx of 
Europeans at the capital, and so greatly was Clmstianity 
encouraged, that one of the emperor’s nephews had embraced 
it, and the Emperor himself had an image of Christ and the 
Virgin in ids rosaiy. * 

Second cam. The attention of Jehangeer was now called to 

affwrs in the Deccan, and he marched 
uaictk, 1617. down to Mandoo tb superintend the war, which 
he entrusted to the command of Shah Jehan, at the some time 
declaring him the heir of the throne. The prosperity of 
Malik Amber had created a fecUng of envy at the Ahmed- 
nugur court, and alienated many of his confederates. On 
the approach of Shah Jehan, he was still further weakened 
by the defection of the king of Boojapore, and was obliged 
to enter into negotiations, and cede the fortress of Ahmed- 
nugur, together with all the conquests he had made from 
the Moguls. But within fotu* years ho renewed the War, and 
succeeded in driving the imperial forces across the Taptce. 
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Shuh Jelian was.agam selected by his father to command tb<* 
army; but be accepted the charge only on condition that Iiia 
brother Khusro should accompany him. Before he reached 
the province of hfalwa, Malik Amber had crossed the Ner- 
uudda and Inirncd down the suburbs of Maudoo. But success 
still attended the arms of Shah Jehan. He contrived to cor¬ 
rupt the piincipal Mahratta chiefs in the army of Melik 
Amber—some of them by the most fixtravagaut offers—ajid 
that general, deserted by his own officers, suffered a defeat, 
uiid was obliged to purchase peace in 1621, by a large sacri¬ 
fice of treasure and territory. 

neAthnnuiwra. Just at this juncture Khusro died, and the mis- 

fortunes of Shah Jehau began# Noor Jehan had 
1621 - bestowed her daughter by Shore Afgim on Shai'iui', 

the youngest of the emperor's sons, aud determined to raise 
him to the throne, in the hopoof perpetuating that unboujidcil 
iiiTluence which she had 4*11 joyed under Jchangecr. Her father, 
tlic vizier, whose virtue aud wisdom had maintained order in 
the empire, notwithstanding the dissolutciicsy of the Court, 
had recently died, and the salutary restraint of his authority 
being removed, she was at liberty to indulge her passions 
without control. The Persians had recently reconquered 
Caiidaliar, and, tin the hope of removing Shah Jehan out of 
her way, she persuaded Jehangeer to employ his great military 
lalciftB in regaining it. Shah Jehan was alive to the danger 
of quitting India, and began to stipulato for securities, 
ills demands were regarded as treasonable; all bis jaygeers 
and estates were sequestered, aud he was driven into rcboUio^r 
by the force of circumstances. 

Hohabet huaa To meet this difficulty, Mobabet, the ablest. 

general in the en^wror’s service, was drawn from 
country, 1U2S. Jiifi government of Cabul, and directed to march, 
against Shah, Jehan. A partial and indedsive action touk. 
place in Rajpootana, antT the prince unwisely determined to 
retire to the Deccan. This rctrogiadc movement was attended, 
as might have been expected, with the most fatal couse- 
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quences. Malik Amber and the kingB of Beejapore and 
Golconda refused liim any assistance; his own troops bcgaTi 
to desert, and he was obliged to retreat to Telingana. On 
rcacbmg Masulipatam he marclied along the coast to Bengal, 
took possession of that province and of Behaf, and advanced 
to Allahabad. Mohabet, who was lying at Boorhanporc, on 
hearing of his sudden appearance on the Ganges, hastened to 
encounter him; his raw levies were speedily dispciscd, and 
he ded a second time to the Deccan. Malik Amber was novr 
at issue with the emperor, and made common cause with his 
fugitive son, and they advanced together to the siege of 
tliut city. But Mohabet pursued the prince with such 
energy that he was fain to seek reconciliation with his father, 
which, however, was not granted but on the hard condition 
of sxirrcndcring alibis fortB,^aud givingtwo of bis'sons us 


Ju>stagcs. 

Nonr Johan A ncw sccne now opens in this cvontful drama, 
ha^of* Moliabot, the greatest subject of the empire, and 
Mohabei, 1626 . the pTUDC favouritc of the empci'ur, had acquired 
additional importance by his brilliant success; but as he 
manifested no disposition to second Noor Jehan’s views re¬ 
garding the succession of Shariar, her confidence was 
capriciouHly converted into hatred, and she resolved on his 
iniin. Jehangeer was at this time on his way to Cabul. A 
charge of embezzlement during his recent campaign was 
trumped up against Mohabet, and be was summoned to the 
court to answer it. He came, butwithabody of 5,000 Rajpoots 
yho were devoted to his service. He had recently betrothed 
his daughter to a young noble without obtaining the usual 
consent of the emperor. Jehangeer, on hearing of the cir- 
mobst^ce, ordered the youth into bis presence, and in a fit 
of brnal rage directed him to be stripped naked and whipped 
with thorns in the presence of tho- court, and confiscated all 
his estates. 'When Mohabet approached the royal encamp- 
fuent he was refused admission. He could not fail to perceive 
that his ruin was determined on, and he resolved to strike 
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^ . the first blow. The following moruiug the anny 

Mnhiljet letiei * i . rr j 1 T 1 ° 

ihcEaponr, ci'osscd thc Hydaspcs, and Jehangeer, who had 

not recovered from thc debauch of thc previous 
night, remained behind with a slender guard. Moliabet pro¬ 
ceeded to the emperor’s tent and seized his person. Jehan- 
geer was frantic at this indignity, but seeing himself abso¬ 
lutely in the power of his general, was persuaded to mount 
an clepliatil, with his goblet aud his cnp-bcarer, and ivocecd 
to Moliabet’s tent. 


NVtnr Juhaa 
lUfhU far hit 
reicuvt 16'^. 


Noor Johan crossed the bridge in disguise and 
joined thc imperial nnn}', and the next morning 
proceeded to thc rescue of her husband. The 


bridge having been destroyed during the night by the Raj¬ 


poots, slic advanced at the head of thc troops to a ford which 
liad been discovered, mounted on a lofty elephant, with a bow 
aud two quivenj. Thc stru^Ic was long aud deadly. She 
endeavoured to animate thc soldiers by licr exertions, but 
they were driven into the stream by tlio shower of balls, 


rockets, and arrows which thc Rirjpoots poured into thc files 
massed on the naii-ow ford. Noor Jehon’s elephant reached 
the op^tositc bank, but was assailed with redoubled fury; her 
giiiirds were cut down, and among tltc hundred missiles aimed 
nt lier one struQ^ the infant sun of her daughter whom she 
carried in her lap. Thc elephant driver was killed, tlio 
uuimal was wounded, and carried down thc Bticam in 


endeavouring to recross it, and the life of thc empress was 


in imminent danger. Wlicn her female attendants carntt 
shrieking to the spot, they found the howda, or scat, covered 
with blodd, and the empress employed in extracting 
an-ow and binding up tlic wound of the infant. 

Nour Joban After this attempt at a rescue the empresB 
wira* yielded to necessity, and joined Jebangeer, who 

perm-'* Teicu«, continued a captive in thc bands of his revolted 
**■’*’■ subject, but was treated with the greatest respect. 

Moliabet, now in full command of the army, Grossed thc Indus, 
and encamped at Cabul. There, her fertile genius, by a 
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scries of sliilful manajiivres, contrived gradually to turn tli<( 
tables on him; he saw that his portion was becoming daily inor(' 
insecure, and made offers for a reconciliation. Noor Jehaii 
condoned his revolt on condition that lie should ])rocccd in 
pureuit of her other enemy, Shah Jehan. That prince, after 
making his submission to the emperor, had fled t(» Sinde, 
intending to seek an asylum in Persia, but he was still n for¬ 
midable obstacle to her views. But when his prospocts were 
at the lowest ebb they began to brighten. Molmb(‘t, dreading 
a reign of weakness and violence if Shariar succeeded to the 
throne Ihrougli the influence of Noor Johan, resoh-ed to assist 
the efforts of Shah Jehan, and, instead of proceeding to attack 
him, joined him with the troops yet remaining under his 
standard. 

Tlie empress on hearing of this defection ordered him to 
be hunted through the empire, and set a price on his head. 
But her power was at once {umihilated by the death of 
Diatti snd Jebangeer, whose constitution was completely 

exhausted by a life of indulgence, and wlio ex- 
1627. ’ jrired at Labore on the 28th of October, 1C27, iu 

the sixtieth year of his age. He was contemporary with 
James the First of England. Not only was their reign of 
the same duration, but there w^ a remarkable accordance in 
their characters. They were both equally weak and con¬ 
temptible, both the slaves of favourites and of drink, and, by 
a singular coincidence, they both lannchcd a royal decree 
against the use of tobacco, then recently introduced into 
England and India, and, in both cases, with the same degree 
of success. 

^ I gf On the death of Jehangeer, Asof Ehau, the 
stuui Jehan. brother of Noor Jehan, and one of the chief 

ministers, determined to support the claims of 
Shah Johan on the same ground which had influenced the 
decision of Mobabet. He despatched a messenger to summon 
him from the Deccan, and at the same time placed the empress 
dowager under restraint. Her influence expired with the' 
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death of her husband, and she retired from the world witii an 
aiiimity of twenty-five lacs of rupees a-year, and passed the 
vciiiaining years of her life in cherishing bis memory. Shaiiar, 
who was at Lahore, was attacked and defeated by Asof Khan, 
and put to death by order of Shall Jehan. That jiriiuH) lost no 

time in coming upfrom the Deccan, in comiKvny witli 

lUindQlffHhl* Ti, , , . ^ * r 

luiuiuofor Mouabet Khan, on whom, as well as on Azof 
mugniflccni*. £jjc instruments of his elevation, he be¬ 

stowed the highest dignities. He was proclmmcd emperor, at 
Agra, early in 1C28, and began his reign by indulging that (kis- 
siou fur mag-nificence in which he ccli|wed all his predecessors. 
Tlie anniversary of bis accession was commemorated by a dis¬ 
play of incredible extravagance. A suite of tents was manu¬ 
factured of the finest Cashmere shawls, which, in tlic llgu- 
rativu language of Ills biographer, it required two months to 
pitch. Ill coiifoimity with the usage of the ancient Hindoo 
sovereigns lie was weighed against silver, and gold, and 
jewels, which were then lavished among the courtiers. 
Vessels filled with gems were waved over his liciid and 
emptied on the fioor for a general scramble. The expense of 
this festival was computed at a crorc and a half of rupims. 
conaition oi The fiixt eight years of the reign of Shah Jehan 

were occupied with military operations in the 
Dcccan. Dc'ccao. Thirty years hud now elapsed since 
Akl^ crossed the Nerbudda, and overran the kingdom of 
Ahinednugur, on which occasion he added to his titles that of 
king of the Dc'ccan. The genius of Malik Amber had, however, 
succeeded in restoruig Uic independence of the kingdom, to¬ 
gether with much of its ancient power; but he had recently didB, 
at the age of dlghty. The king of Bccjaporc, Ibrahim Adil 
Shall, renowned for the grandeur of his edifices, had died about 
the same time, bequeathing a full treasury and an army of 
200,000 men to his successor.. The king of Golconda was 
engaged in extending his authority over his Hmdoo neigh¬ 
bours to the cast and south. Of all the acquisitions made by 
Akbar south of the Nerbudda, there remained to the crown of 
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Delhi only the eastern half of Candcah, and tfie adjoining por¬ 
tion of Berar. 

The war in the Deccan on which Shah Jehan 
now entered, and which continuod for eight years, 
was occasioned by the revolt of Jehan Lodi. He 
was an Afghan of ignoble birth, but great ability 
and arrogance, who liad raised himself to eminence 
in tlio Mogul army, and obtained the office of governor of 
the Deccan, from which post he was removed to Malwa under 
the now reign. He was invited to court, and treated appa¬ 
rently with great distinction; but, having imbibed a suspicion 
that the emperor, to whom he was personally odious, had a 
design on his life,.he quitted the capital abruptly with the 
troo|;)s which hud accompanied him. He was immediately 
pursued, and overtaken on the banks of the Chumbul; and it 
was only with extreme difficulty that be was able to elude 
pursuit and reacii the Deccan; but, having once reached it, he 
was joined by numerous adherents, and supported by the 
king Ahmednugur. The emperor considered the revolt so 
serious as to order three armies, each consisting of 50,000 
men, into the field, and even to proceed to the Deccan in person. 
Jehan Lodi was driven out of Ahmednugur by the Mogul 
force, and sought the aid of the king of Beeja^rc, which was 
peremptorily refused him. His friend, Shahjee, the Mahratta 
chieftain, considering his cause desperate, abandoned iti and 
joined the Moguls; for which act of treachery he was 
rewarded with a title of nobility. Meanwhile his allies, the 
Ahmednugur troops, were defeated by the Moguls at Dow- 
lutabad; and Jcbmi Lodi, overwhelmed by the defection of 
bis friends and the discomfiture of bis (Jlies, fied northward, in 
the hope of reaching Afghanistan, and rousing bis country¬ 
men ; but be was brought to bay on the borders of Bundle- 
kund, and, after peiformi^ prodigies of valom* with the small 
body of 400 men v^o still adhered to his fallen fortunes, 
was struck dead by a Bajpoot, and his bead sent as an accept¬ 
able offering to Shah Jehan. 
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» The wai with Ahmeduucnir did not, however. 

Tcnninalion of . , , » . m, . • ’ 

the war in the 06060 With the cotise 01 it Tcc kiDg, Mortizo 

Nizam, had fallen out with his minister, Putcb 
Khan, the son and successor of Malik Amber, and thrown 
liim into prison; bat, having experienced nothing but mortih- 
cation in his stmggle with the Moguls, released him, and 
restored him to power. The Abyssinian rewarded the kind¬ 
ness of his master by causing him and his adherents to be 
assassinated; and, having placed an infant on the vacant throne, 
offered his submission to the emperor. Meaiiwliile, the king 
of Ucejapore, alarmed at the progress of the Mogul arms, deter¬ 
mined to make common cause with Ahmednugur, a?id thus 
brought down the imperial armies on his Qwn territories. It 
would be wearisome to go Into a detail of all the intrigues, tho 
treachery, and the vicissitudes which form the history of this 
period of five years. Suffice it to record that the war with 
Beejapon? was conducted with varied fortunes; that the kiitg 
baffled the Mogul generals by creating a desert for twenty 
miles around his capital, and depriving their armies of foi^d, 
forage, and water; and that both parties, becoming at length 


weaiy of this war of fruitless desolation, listened to terms of 
accommodation. The result of this conflict of eight years 
may be thus su^imed up: tlic kingdom of Ahmednugur was 
entirely extinguished, after it had flourished a century aud a 
half^ a portion of its territory was ceded to Beejapore for a 
tribute of twenty lacs of rupees a year, and the remainder 
absorbed in the Mogul dominions; while the king of Golconda, 
overawed by the neighbourhood of the Mogul army, consented 
to [lay an annual subsidy. 

Tiw PerutBUM* to Bengal. At what period the 

power la Dengai Portuguese formed their first establishment in that 
"" province is not accurately known; but in the year 

1537, the king, Mahmood, when pressed, as we have already 
stated, by tho famous Shore Shah, invoked the aid of the Portu- 
guesc governor on theMalabar coast, and Samprayo,his admiral, 
cutered the Ganges with nine vessels. Though they arrived 
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too late to afford liiiD assistoocc, it k supposed that tlicy funned 
a settlement in the neighbourhood of the great port of Satgong, 
at a place called Qohn, or Gola, the granary, afterwards cor- 
vu]itcdto Hooghly, where they continued to flourish for a huii- 
dix'd years. Towards the close of the century they appear to 
have formed another and larger settlement at Chittagong, where 
Cl<;nzales Is said to have held the district around it in subjec' 
tiua with tlie lielp of a thousand Europeans, two thousand 
natives, and eighty sliips. So formidable was his power, tliat 
the Mogul viceroy made Dacca the scat of his government, in 
order more effectually to check his progress. With the com¬ 
mand of the ouly two ports of the Gangetic valley, the i)owur 
of the Portuguese in Bengal duifug the sixteenth centuiy 
must have been an object of no little alarm to the Mogul 
authorities. 

uooh'Ui/. At Hooghly they had fortified their factoiy, and 

obtained the complete control of the commerce of the river, 
niid the prosperity of Satgong began to wane under this rivalry. 
At the time when Shah Jeban, flying before Mohabet, in 1024, 
advanced from Masulipatam to Bengal, he besought tb<‘ 


Fortugnese chief at Hooghly, Michael Hodrigues, to assist 
him with some guns and artiUcrymen, but, as the governor had 
no confidence in the success of that lasb^ enteiprise, the 
request was refused. Six years afterwards when Shah 
Jehan had become emperor, a representation was made by 
the Boobadar of Bengal that some European idolaters, wlio 
had been allowed to establish a factory in Bengal, hod erected 
a fort and jnounted it witli cannon, and grown insolent and 
oppressive. Shah Jehan had not forgotten the repulse he 
received from Hodrigues at Hooghly in his adversity, and 
curtly replied, “ Let the idolaters be immediately expelled 
from my dominions.” 

Capture oT The viceroylost no time in investing Hooghly, 


Moogiilp, IQK. 


and, finding that it could not be carried by storm, 


undermined the defences. The great bastion was blown up $ 


the Moguls rushed with fury into the breach, and slaughtered 
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more than a thoijBand Portugese . Of three hundred voBhoh; 
then in the river, it is stated that only three escaped. Move 
than four thousand were made prisoners; the jmests were 
forwarded to Delhi, and the most beautiful of the women re- 
Herve<l for the royal seraglio; the churches and images w(;re 
demolished. By this blow, the power of the Portuguese in 
Bengal was uretrievably broken j and no vestige now remains 
t)f their fo«»erinUuencc, save tbefew vocables they contributed 
to the language of the country, and the old church at Bandel, 
within sigljt of Hooghly, erected two centuries and a half ago. 
Tii<! Mogul viceroy dircctctl that it should thenceforth be made 
the royal ]>orl of Bengal j all Uie public records and offices 
were removed to it from Satgong, and tly^t city, which may 
bo traced back to the days c)f the Cwsars, sunk into a little 
]>upcr making hamlet. 

A«iuwuoii of In the year 1637 the emperor was gladdened 
—Aii'Mcniu^ by the unt*X]>ectcd recovery of Candahar, which 
ni»i-aoai. had l>ecii so often lost and gained by the family 
ftf Baber All Mcrdaii, the governor under the Persians, was 
driven into rebellion by the tyrannical proceedings of his 
soveniign, and made •over the town and tenitory to the 
Moguls} after which ho sought a refuge at the coui't of 
Ot'llii. He w(is received, as may well be supposed, with 


great honour by Shah Jehan, and subsequently employed in 
many military expeditious beyond the Indus. But his fame 
has been perpetuated in India by the great public works 
which he executed, and more especially by the canal, near 
Delhi, distinguished by his name, which has proved an incal¬ 
culable blessing to the country it irrigates. ' 


Miutarr opn*- military operations which were undertaken 

tioni beyora ihe beyond the Iiidus, can scarcely be said to belong 
inaui-jeiMT. history of India. The emperors of the 


house of Baber retained the same ardent interest in all the 


iwlitical movements of the region from which they sprung, as 
the first and second George took in the fortunes of Hanover. 
India was, therefore, drained of men and money for the con- 
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quest or defence of tfiose distant, and, as compared with 
India, unprofitable possessiona The son of the Uzbek ruler 
of Bulkh had revolted against his father; the government 
was thrown into confusion, and Shah Jehan, who had enjoyed 
seven years uf repose, could not resist the temptation of again 
prosecuting the dormant rights of his family on tliat remote 
])rovince. All Merdan was sent across the Indus with a large 
army, and ravaged Buduksban, but was constraingd, by the 
severity of the winter, to retreat. Raja Jugut Sing was 
then sent to conduct the war with 14,000 Rajpoots ; and 
never did the chivalry of that race of warriors, and their sym¬ 
pathy with a tolerant and just government, shine more conspi¬ 
cuously than in th^ expedition. Regardless of Hindoo preju¬ 
dices, they crossed the Indus, and surmounted the Hindoo 
Kosh, and encountered the fiery valour of the Uzbeks in that 
frozen re^on. To be near tbo scene of operations, Shah 
Jclion took up his residence at Cabul. His third son, Auning- 
zebe was also employed in these operations, and at first gained 
a great victory, but was soon after obliged to retire upon 
Balkb, and then to make a most disastrous retreat to Cabul, 


with the loss of a great portion of his army. The emperor 
was at length induced calmly to weigh the policy of con¬ 
tinuing an expensive war in that distant quarter; and he had 
the moral courage to relinquish the euterprize. 


TboFeniaiu The reposc gmned by abandoning Baikh ;vas, 

however, of short duration. Shah Abbas, the 
nuot In niB » king of Persia, having now attained his majority, 
ncoTcrit, IMA came dowu on Candabar and retook it, after a 


^udgs of two months. Shah Jehanwas resolved to recover it, 
and the following yeai Anrongzebe invested it for four 
months, but without success. Two years after, the vizier 
as well as the prince again invested the town with a larger 
force, but the attempt was a second time unsuccessful, and 
Aurungzehe was sent as viceroy to the Deccan. A thiid 
army was despatched in 1653, under prince Dora, the eldest 
son of the emperor, who was impatient to achieve success in 
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an expedition in which bis amhitiooB brother had been twice 
foiled; but, though it Bet out at the precise moment which 
the royal astrologer had proaonneed to be most auspicious, 
it was equally destined to disappointment. Thus termi¬ 
nated the third and last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Caiidahar, of which they had held but a precarious posses¬ 
sion since the days of Baber. The failure was followed by 
two years of repose, when Sbah Jehan completed the revenue 
Rcttlcmcnt in the Deccan, on which he had laboured for twenty 
years, and introduced the financial system of Toder Mull. 

. The year 16.15 marks the commencement of an 

KcBcwaloftho ♦' 

ynt In tbe important senes of events;—the renewal of the 
uecoui, 18 M. Deccan, which contigued for fifty years 

to consume the resources of the Mogul empire, and served 
to hasten its downfall. During the twenty years of peace 
which followed the treaty with the king of Beejapore, in 1636, 
that prince hud given his attentiom to the construction of 
those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and mosques which dis¬ 
tinguished his reign; and to the conquest of the petty prin¬ 
cipalities in the Carnatic which had sprung out of tho ruins 
of the Hindoo kingdom of Bcejuyanugur. The tribute which 
he exacted at the same time from the king of Golconda, lia<i 
been paid with* punctuality, and that prince had manifested 
every disposition to cultivate tho friendship of the empcroi-. 
TlicK was no cause of difference witli these rulers, and 
Shah Jehan appeared to be completely satisfied with the rela¬ 
tion they maintained with his throne. But in 1653, Aurungzebe, 
nftcr his second repulse from Gandahar, was appointed to 
tho Deccan, and determined to obtain an indemnity for his 
disappointment in the subjugation of tho two Idngdoms of 
Beejapore and Golconda. 

MMrJoomift. An unexpected event gave him the pretext he 
W£« seeking for an interference in their affairs. Mahomed, 
generally known by his title of Moor Joomla, then the chief 
minister of AbdooUa Kootub, kingof Golconda, was bom of indi¬ 
gent parents at Ispahan, tho capital of Persia, and was placed 
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in the dervicc of a diamond merchant, whq took him to GoU 
conda, and bequeathed his business to him. The enterpriziii^^ 
youth embarked in maritime trade, and amassed prodigious 
wealth, and come to be bold in high estimation for his talents 
and probity in every Mahomedan court in Asia. He entered 
the royal service of Golconda, and gradually rose to tlic 
supreme direction of affairs. He led an army to the south, 
and extended the authority of the king over the chiefs 
who yet enjoyed independence; and it was while absent on 
this (-xjHiditioa that his son, Mahomed Amin, by some sup¬ 
posed act of disrespect, inciurcd the displeasure of his sovereign. 
Mwr Joomi*-. sohcitcd that considciation for his 

Atuck uf Cot- son, ^hicb ho considered his own services entitled 
laun^'^klng, 1dm to, but meeting with a refusal, mode au 
'688' appeal to Aurungzebe, which that princo was hut 

too happy to take up. Under his iullacnce, Shah Jehau was 
induced to send a haughty missi^'c to Abdoolla to’ grant 
i-cdress to the youth, which the king answered by placing him 
in confinement, and confiscating his father's estates. An order 
was then scut to Aurungzebe from Delhi to enforce compliance 
by the sword, and he entered upon the execution of it with 
that craft which was the prominent feature of his character 
through life. He assembled a large army,> giving out that 
he was a1)Out to proceed to Bengal to celebrate the marriage 
of his SOU witli the daughter of his brother, the viceroy of 
that province. He advanced towards Hyderabad with the 
most friendly professions, and the unsuspecting Abdoolla, 
^‘cpared to welcome him with a magnificent entertainment, 
when he found himself treacherously ass^ed by the Mogul 
army, and constrained to seek refuge in the fortress of Gol¬ 
conda. A large portion of Hyderabad was burnt down, and 
tint city subjected to indiscriminate plunder, by which the 
booty which Aurungzebe had destined to himself, fell to his 
soldiers. The king of Qolconda, reduced to extremity by 
this sadden and unprovoked assault, was constrsiusd to sub¬ 
mit to the hareh terms imposed by Aurangzebe,—that he 
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Hhoiild bestow hifi daughter on oue of his sons, with a rieli 
dowry, and pay up a crore of rupees, as the first instalment 
of an annual tribute. Shah Jehan, who bad a conBciencc, 
remitted onc>fifth of this sum, and, inviting Meet Joomla to 
Delhi, invested him with the office of vizier. 


A»wiitannee- Having thus reduced Golconda to submission, 
(aporu, 1667. AuTungzebe resolved to attack Beejaporc, and he 
had not long to wait for a pretext. Mahomed Adil Shah 
<lied in 16r)6, and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, a youtli 
of uinotoen, who mounted the throne without paying that 
homage which the emperor pretended to consider duo to him. 
It was, therefore, given out that the youth was illegitimate, 
and that it lielongcd to the emperor to nominate a successor. 
The war which arose on this unwarrantable claim was, 


perhaps, a more wanton and heinong aggression than 
any to be found in the darkest annals of India. Moor 
Joomla, as commaudcr-in-chief, aud Aurungzebe, as his lieu¬ 
tenant, suddenly invaded the territories of Bcejapore. The 
Mahratta chieftains in the service of that state, nobly rallied 
round the throne, but the abruptness of the irruption, rcri- 
<lered it impossible to collect a sufficient force—a large portion 
of the army being absent in the Carnatic—or to resort to the 
usual moans of idcfencc. The forts of Beder and Koolbui-ga 
were captured, the country was laid waste with fire and 
Hwoi^, and the capital was invested. The king made tlie 
most humble supplications, and offered to purchase peace 
by the payment of a crore of rupees, or any sacrifice the 
prince might demand; but every offer was sternly rejected. 
The extinction of the dynasty appeared inevitable, when an 
event occurred in the north, which gave it a respite of thirty 
years. News came posting down to the Deccan that the 
emperor was at the point of death, and that the contest for 
the empire had begun. 4unisgzcbewas obliged to hasten to 
the capital to look after his own interests, and the siege of 
Beejaporc was raised. 
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THE rOUB 80K3 OF 8UAH JEIUJ7* [CIlAr. 

_ , . Shab Jehan bad four aons: Dara, the eldest, 

sluh Jebia. had been declared hia eocccssor, and admitted to 

a considerable share of the government. He had 
IS&7. great talents for command, and an air of regal 

dignity; he was frank and brave, but haughty and rash. 
Soojah, the second son, the viceroy of Uengal, had been 
accustomed to civil and military command from his youth, but 
was greatly addicted to pleasure. The third, Aurungzebc, 
was the most able and ambitious, as well as the most subtle 
and astute member of the famUy; while Morad, the youngest, 
though bold and generous, was little more than a more sot. 
Dara was a free thinker of Akber’s school; Auruug^cbe was a 
bigoted Mahometan, and contrived to rally the orthodox 
ai'ound him by stigmatizing his brother as an infidel. The 
claims of primogeniture bad always been vague and feeble in 
the Mogul dynasty, and the power of the sword generally 
siijjcrseded every other right; when, therefore, four princes, 
each with an army at his command, equally assured to the 
throne, a contest became inevitable. 

swdahukoiths Soojah was the first in the field, and advanced 
fleui, i»7. fj.Qin Bengal towards the capital. Morad, the 
viceioy of Guzerat, on hearing of his father's illness, seized 
the public treasure, and assumed the tij,le of emperor. 
Aurungzebe, after having extracted a large supply of 
money from the king of Beejapore, graiited him a peace, 
and advanced with his army to the northern boundary 
of bis province. His object was to cajole Morad, whom 
he saluted as emperor, and congratulated on his new dignity, 
declaring that as for himself his only desire was to renounce: 
the world and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, after he had 
liberated his father from the thraldom of the incligious 
Dara. Morad was simple enough to believe these profes* 
eions, and united bis army to that of Aurungzebc on the banks 
of the Nerbudda, when the two brothers advanced towards 
the capital 
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„ Dara ))rcparcd to meet both these attacks. He 

lUra dcfcati ' ^ 

Rw’aiL Aunmg- despatched raja Joy Sing, of Jeypore, to opposo 
ri^'Bwuuj- Soojah, and raja Jesswunt Sing to encounter 
i»KtSba)i Annmgzcbc. The selection of two Iliiidoo goiio- 
soojfth, 1648, command the armies which were to dccidf! 


the fortoroE of tlio Mogul throne affords strong evidence of 
the fcclitigs of loyalty which the wise policy of Akbar had 
inspired. Just at this juncture Shah Johan was restored to 
health and I'csumed the functions of government; but it wiis 
trxj latc! to quench the elements of strife. The imperial force 
came up with Swjah at Benares, and ho was defeated, and 
nbligo<l to fly to ^ngal. The imittvl armies of Auningzche 
and Mfirad enc<inntcrcd Jesswunt Sing,near Oojcin, and 
defeated him. and then advanced with 35,000 troops to 
l!i(! nciglibomhood of Agitu Dara came out to meet them 
with a superior foice, estimated at 100.000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and 80 pieces of cjinnon. In the fierce and bloody battle 
■>\'h:ch <‘nsned. Dara was complclely overpowered and •fl(.’d 
from th(! field with a remnant of baiely 2,000 men. Tlie 
viclorions Auniugzelx* entered the capital, deposed his father, 


and assumed the whole power of the empire, 
chararirr nf Tlio clwracler of Shah Jclian is aptly described 
siiaii Jciiun. j,y native biographer. “ Akbar was pre-emi* 
iient as a waiTtor and as a lawgiver. Shah Jehan for the 
incompambio order, and an-angement of bis finances, and the 


intenial iwiministmtiou of the empire.” Though he drew a 
3-evcnne of thirty a-orcs of rupees annually from his dominions, 
which did not include the Deccan, it is generally asserted that 
the country enjoyed greater prosperity during his reign tlian 
nn(l<‘r any of his predecessors; it has therefore been charac- 
toiia d as the golden age of the Mogpil dynasty. This is a 
significant fact, since thia prosperity cannot be attributed to 
any enlightened poliiy, or to any encouragernont given by 
llic emperor to tlie puisnits of indusUy; it was owing simply 
to that respite from the ravages of war, which afforded tlio 
provinces within the Indus scope forthe development of theiv 
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resources. Shall Jehau was unqnestioDably.the most magriU 
iicent prince of the house of Baber, and perhaps of any other 
Mahomedan dynasty. The pomp of his court, and the cost- 
UncsB of all his establishments almost stagger our boli(^f; hut 
with a trcasiuy which received 600 crores of rupees during 
twenty years of peace, what might not a monaroh do, who 
had only his own will to consult? In nothing was the splen¬ 
dour of his taste more manifest than in his buildings. It was 
ho who founded the new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
palace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and gilded 
domes, was the most attractive object. Of that palace tlu' 
noblest ornament was the far-famed peacock throne, blazing 
mth emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and the most costly stoiic’s, 
the value of which was estimated by a European jeweller 
and traveller at six crores of rupees. To him the country was 
indebted for the immaculate Taj Mchal, the mausoleum of his 
Queen, the pride of India, and the admiration of the world. 
But all his establishments were managed with such circnni- 
spectioQ, that after defraying the cost of his expeditions 
beyond the Indus, and mauitainmg an aimy of 200,000 horse, 
he left in his treasury, according to hia native historian, u 
sum not short of twenty-four crores of rupees. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

f 

AuRtJKozEBB, 1658—1707. 

Acceirimof AuBTOfGZKBE havuig thus obtaiucd possession 
Aunuignb*! of the Capital and the treasury, threw oif the 

wart* hit thfw mask. He no longer talked of a pilgrimage to 
brotban, i«u. at onco assumed all the powore of 

govermnent, and took the title of Alumgeer, the Dol'd of the 
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World. Ills father was placed in captivity in bis own 
'palace, yet treated with the highest respect; but though he 
survived this event seven years, his reign ended with his 
confinement. Anrungzebe did not, however, consider himself 
Bccnre while there was a single relative left, who might 
disturb his^anqnillity. As he had now no further use for 
Murad, he invited him to an entertunment, and allowed hint 
to drink himself into a state of helplessness, when he was 
taken up and conveyed to the fortress of Agra. Dara, after 
his defeat near Agra, bad esca})cd to the Punjab, where, with 
the n-sources of that province and of Afghanistan, he might 
|K)S8ibly havo made a stand bad not Annmgzebe pursued him 
with promptitude, and obliged him to retrert to Mooltan, and 
thence to Guzerat. The cnii)eror then quitted the pursuit, and 
hastened to encounter his brother Soojah, who was advancing 
a second time fnjm Bengal to contest the throne. The battle 
between the brothers was fought near A11aIiabad,whenAnnii)g- 
zoiic was for a time placed in extreme peril, by the treachery 
of raja Jcsswnnt Sing, who, in a fit of disappointment, had . 
conic to an accommodation with Soojah, and suddenly fell on 
the emperor’s haggag^. The constancy and valour of Aurung- 
zebe, however, restored the day. At one period of the engage¬ 
ment his elephant became unmanagablc from its wounds, and 
Die emperor was on the point of descending from his seat. 
whcn*Mcor Joomla, who was by his side, exclaimed, “you 
descend from the throne,” on which the legs of the animal 
were bound, and A nmngzebe'continued to animate liis troops 
by his presence. Soojah was completely defeated, and tha 
emperor returned to Delhi, leaving his own son Mahomed, 
and Meet Joomla, to follow up the victory. They pursued 
the prince to Monghir, and from thence to Rajmahal, which he 
had made his capital, and adorned with noble edifices; but 
his pursuers gave him no respite and hunted hinl dowiPto 
Dacca, and then out of Bengal. He took rrfnge, tt kiDgth, 
with the King of Arracan, by whom he and his whole famil y 
were harbarously murdered. 

L 2 
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vaniicap- Kconwhilc,Data ha\nng obtained aid from tlic 

^vemor of Gozerat was enabled to assemble an 
son, 1669 . nnny and move np to join raja Jesswunt Sing, 
who was pi'G})arGd to make common cause with him against 
the emperor. Aurungzebe, who dreaded this junction, em¬ 
ployed all his devices to detach the raja from tKc alliance. 
Dissembling the resentment which his recent treachery at 
the battle of Allaliabad bad naturally cxdted, he wrote him ti 
complimentary letter with his own hand, and conceded all tlie 
honours, the refusal of which hod driven him into rebellion. 
Under the influence of these flatteries Jesswunt Sing dcserii'd 
the cause of Dara, who was defeated, and driven to seek 
refuge with the Taja of Jun, whom he had formerly laid 
under the greatest obligations. By that ungi'atcful chief 
he was received with apparent cordiality, and then betrayed 
into the hands of his vindictive brother, who ordered him to 
he paraded, with every token of indignity, through the streets 
of Delhi, where he had recently been beloved as a master. A 
conclave of Mahomedan doctors was then convened, who 


gratified tlie Emperor’s wishes by oondemning him to doutlt 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His son Soli- 
man, who had taken shelter with the raja of Sreenugnr, by 
whom he was basely betrayed, was, like his father, exhibited 
in the streets of the capital, hot in fetters of gold, and his 
noble bearing and deep calamity arc smd to have moved the 
spectatore to tears. He and his younger brother, together 
with a son of Morad, were consigned to death in the dun¬ 
geons of Gwalior. 


(lAQgemiftjU* 


It only romped now to dispose of Morad liim- 
sclf, who had hdn in confinement for three years. 


Ben, 1G63. 


To add insult to injury, he was subjected to a 


mock trial for some execution which he had ordered while 


viceroy of Guzerat, and condemned and executed. Thus, in 
the course of three years, had Aurungzebe, by ir series of 
atrodouB murders, secured, to all appeaiance, the stability of 
his throne, when his own life was threatened by an alarming 
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illness: and tlic edifice of his greatness, reared by so many 
crimes, was threatened with sudden destruction. 'V''hile he lay 
helpless on his couch the court began to be filled with intrigues. 
One party espoused tho cause of his son, Muazzim, unotlior 
that of Ahbor. Jesswunt Sing was advancing from Jondh- 
|)ore, and Mohabet from Cabnl, to liberate unci restore Shah 
Jehau; but Aurungzebe, ha>’ing ixcsscd the crisis of liis dis¬ 
ease, caused himself to be propped up in his bed, and svin- 
moned the oflicers of liis court to renew their homage to him. 
His recMJvery dissolved tho various projects to which his 
illness had given birth; and Muazzim liad to wait forty-five 
years for the crown. 

Mour joomia'i A sbort time previous to tlie ilbioss of tho 

Ui CJQpcror, Mccr Joomla, who had been apjwinted 
<icauj,i«a. viceroy of Bengal, on tho expulsion of Soojah, 
entered upon his unfortunate expedition to Assam, in tlic hopu 
of adding that kingdom to the Mogul dominions, lie assem¬ 
bled a largo army and conveyed it up the Bcrliamjjooter in 
boats. Tho capital of the pruvbicc having been mastered 
without difficulty, ho sent a pom]X)U8 despatch to the. emperor 
with a report of his success, promising in tho following year 
to plant the Mogul standard in the rich empire of C'hizm. The 
emperor was delighted with the prospect of treading in the 
footsteps of his renowned ancestor, Jenghis Khan, and ordered 
larg^ rciiiforcemente to Bengal. But a sad reverse was 
impending. Tlie nuns set in with oxtraurdiuaiy violence ; the 
Berhainpooter rose beyond its usual level, and the whole of 
the couatiy v’as flooded; the supplies of tho army were cut 
off; a pestilence, probably the Asiatic cholera, broke out in tho 
camp; and Mccr Joomla was obliged to retreat iu haste and 
disgi-iice from the country, pursued by the exasperated Assa¬ 
mese. On his reimm to Bengal, he expired at Dacca, leaving 
belund him tlic reputation of one of the ablest statesmen, and 
of the greatest generals of that stirring period. Aurungzebe 
conferred all his titles on his son, Mahomed Amin, the youth 
who had been disgraced by the king of Golconda; and iu the 
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letter of condolesce sent to lum, remarked “Tou have lost a 


father, aad I have lost the greatest and most dangerous of my 
friends.” Soon after the recovery of the emperor he was obliged 
to send an army to check the devastations committed by tlic 
Mahrattas in the Mogul provinces of the Bcccan; and it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to pause and trace the origin 
and progress of this power, which rose to dominion on tliu 
ruins of the Mogul empire, and for more than a oentmy 
governed the destinies of India. 


lUte And pith 
STcii of 
MuhTAtui. 


The country inhabited by the Malirattas, desig¬ 
nated Maharastra in the Sndoo shastruR, is con-r 
sidcred to extend from the Wurda on tlio cast to 


the sea on the west; from tlic Satpoorarange on the north to 
a lino in the soutt! drawn due cast from Goa. ' The great fea¬ 
ture of the country is the Sybadreo mouutaius, more commonly 
called the Ghauts, which traverse it from north to south at a 


•listanco of from thirty to fifty miles from tiiu sea, and rise 
to the height of four or five thousand feet above its level. 
The strip of land lying along tbo coast, at the foot of the 
mountains, k called the Concan. The iuhabituits arc of 


diminutive stature and vulgar in appearance, presenting a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Rajpoot; but Uioy 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished for 
cunning. This mountainous region was exceedingly difficult of 
access, and the strongest points had been improved by forti¬ 
fications. For centuries the Idahrattas had been known 


chiefy as plodding accountants and vQlage officers; and it 
was not before the sixteenth century that they were deemed 
worthy of notice by the Mahomedan historians. Their coim- 
try was comprised in the dominions of the kings of Bccjaporc 
and Ahmednugur; and the noblest Mahratta families trace 
their distinction to the civil and military employments which 
they hold under these two dynasties, 
n- YTihTHHM These sovereigns were mceesantly at war with 
B»ine4to»»r. Other, or with their neighbours; and they 
were happy to employ the Mahratta chieftains in raising 
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levies among their own hardy countrymen, each one coni- 
inaniiing his own muster of free lances. Jaygeers, or lands 
given for maintaining a bod^ of troops, were frequently 
granted for their support. Titles were likewise conferred 
upon many of the Mabratta cliieftains, but they were gene¬ 
rally ancient Uindoo appellations. Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, seven Mahratta chiefs are enumerated 
us being ranged luidcr the banner of Becjaporc, and tv.o— 
but of sui^erior importance—under that of Abmednug^ir. It was 
lh(i wars which raged for a century in the Deccan, between 
the Kistua and the Taptee, that first taught the Mabrattas 
their o^vn importance, and paved the way for their future pre- 
(luiuinauco; but it was chiefly under Malik Amber that they 
made the most rapid strides towards political infiuencc. A 
cornuiuiiity of village clerks and husbandmen was thus trans¬ 
formed iuto a nation of warriors, and only required the appear- 
mice of some master spirit to raise it to empire. That spirit 
apiK.'*rcd in Sevajee. 

ori(rtn of Shou Mallojce Bhonslay, an active captaiu of horse, 
jee. uie fatuier of was employed about the year 1600 iu the service. 
sevjjea. Ahmednug^r. Ills wife, who had 

long been childless, olTei'ed her prayers and vows at the 
Alahomedan shrue of Shah Seffer: and the child to whom she 

v * 

gave birth was named Shahjee in gratitude to the saint. He 
wat^boru in 1594, and ins father sought an alliance in the patri- 
duu fauiily of Jadow Rao. In after times, when tbo Mabrattas 
had become the arbitrers of India, the national historians endea¬ 
voured to trace the family of Mallojee from the rajas of Chittore, 
who claimed to be the lineal descendants of the great deiffed 
hero, Ramu; but at this perrod Jadow Rao spumed the alliance 
of HO plebeian a family. Soon after Mallojeo suddenly came 
into iwsBCSsion of a large treasure, acquired, doubtless, in the 
Mahratta mode; and be obtdned from the venal court of 
Ahmeduugur the jaygeers of Poona, Sopa, and several other 
places. No further objection was raised to the alliance, and 
the nuptials arc said to have been graced by the presence of the 
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king of Ahmednagiir. On the death of Ills .father, in 1C21\ 
Shahjcc succeeded to the jaygeer, and aagmciiicd his military 
force andim^Kirtaucc, and entered into a dose connection with 
Malik Amber. Nine years after, wc find him esponsing the 
cause of Johan Lodi; but when the fortunes of that Afghan 
chief appeared to be on the wane, he deserted his cause and 
joined the Moguls, for which ho was rowai-dcd with tlu< 
nominal honour of a commander of 0 , 000 , and the substantial 
boon of a confipniatioii of liis jaygeer. But Shahjee was 
speedily disgusted with the shuffling pohey of the Mogul ami* 
manders, and again changed sides. 

rittcc*»jninco On the capture of the yonng prince of Ahmed- 

«rAhm*nu2uT, hc Considered himself strong 

leat. enough to asjnix! to the regency, and raised 

another prince to the throne as the lawful heir of Nizam 
Shah. For three years hc apjiours to have maintained a 
desultory warfai'c with the imperial generals, but a» 
length driven out of the country and obliged to seek refuge 
in tho court of Bcejapore, where his ability was known and 
apprcdalcd; and hc was entrusted with the command of lui 
cx^icditlon to tho Coinatic. Ilis zeal and success were 
rewarded with the grant of extensive jaygccre in Bangalore, 
and the neighbouring districts where hc conceived the design 
of establishing an indcjHmdcnt Hindoo sovereignty, and 
resigned the potty jaygeer of Poona to his son Sevajee. ’ 

. . . Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta cmpii'c, 

lifeofSeTuM was bom in 1G27, and was sent, three years after, 

to remdo with his mother at Poona, under the 
tutelage of Dadajee Punt—^his father having taken a seeund 
wife. Dadajee managed the estate with the strictest eco¬ 
nomy as well as fidelity, and remitted the revenue with ptme- 
luality to Shahjee, but contrived to reserve a small sum 
annually at Poona. Hc watched over his youthful charge 
with assiduity, and is smd to have given him an education 
suited to his station and prospects. Sevajee, however, was 
never able to read or uiitc; but he was skilled iu the use of 
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the bow and the sword, and the weapons employed In the 
hills; he was expert in all manly excretes, Mid, lihe Lis 
countrymen, an accomplished horseman. Ilis tutor cUd not 
neglect his religious mslmction, and Sevajoe grew up a 
devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound veueralion for 
bralimins, and a hearty hatred of Mahomeduns. His iinagiu- 
atioii '^as excited in youth by tlic perusal of the great epic 
poems of India, and be longed to emulate the exploits ^hich 
arc immortalized in them. At the age of shttocn he fcrmeil 
an association with youth8*of wild and lawless liabita, and 
engaged in hunting or marauding ex^ditions, which made 
him familiar with all the paths and dodlca of tlic tract wliieli 
became the cradle of his power. Havlug^trained the inhabit¬ 
ants of his native gleus—the MawuUccB—to arms nnd disci- 
scrajM bcffini plinc, he began his career of ambition at the .age 
turirj^rnu,'^ nineteen, by captuiiug Toma, a hill fort of 
ici6, very difficult access. In the succeeding year ho 

erected a new fortress, to which he gave the name of Ibii- 
gur. These proceedings did not fail to excite obuervatiou 
at Beejivporc, and letters were sent to Shahjee in the Carnatic 
calling him to account for the doings of his son, bat he replied 
that he had not been consulted by him, though he could not 
(lou>>t that th^ were intended to improve the jaygecr. At 
the same time he remonstrated with Dadajec on the conduct 
of isevajee, and the tutor failed not to reprimand his pnjal; 
but, finding that he was bent on pursuing a course wLicli 
appeared likely to injure the prospects of the family, fell a 
prey to anxiety. As his end approached he is siiid to have 
called Sevajee to his death bed, aud urged hiju to coiitiTme 
the career on which he had entered; to protect brahmins, 
kine, and cultivators, and preserve the temples of Ihe gods 
from violation. 

ScTsjee'* imt- Scvajce immediately took possession of the 

jaygeer, in his father’s name, but employed the • 
btaiase, 1049. treasure which Dadajec had husbanded, as well 
ns the resources of the district in augmenting his little annj’, 
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and in tlio oouree of two years extended bis authority over 
thirty miles of territory. He attacked a convoy of treasure 
proceeding to Beejapore, and curied off three lacs of pagodas 
to his eyry in the mountains. In quick succession it was 
announced that be had captured seven other forts, and liad, 
moreover, surprised the governor of Callian, and extorted the 
snrrender of all his fortress^. The audacity of these pro* 
coedings raised the indignation of tho Beejapore court and 
Shahjec, who managed all their recent acquisitions in the 
Carnatic, was held reeponsiblo fat the proceedings of his son, 
though he pleaded, and with truth, that he had long coasod 
to possess any inhuence over his movements. Shabjee was 
treacherously seized by the Mahratta chief of Gborepuray, 
and brought a prisoner to the capital, where he was threat¬ 
ened with a cruel death. To procure bis release, Sevajoe, 
then only twenty-two, memorialized the emperor, and offered 
to enter the imperial service, and it is not improbable that 
Shahjeo owed his life to the representations made by the court 
of Delhi. He was, however, detained for four years as a hostage, 
until the iucreasing disorders in the Carnatic conquests con- 
strmned the king of Beejapore to restore the government of 
them to him. During his father’s detention, Sevajoe dis¬ 
creetly suspended his iucurBions, but on hearing of his release 
resumed his predatory and ambitions course, and, by an act 
of base treachery murdered the brother chieftaius of Jaolcc, 
and appropriated their lands to himself. 

Sen}M'fiaM- AuTUUgzebc was engaged in the war 

couiw with An* with Beejapore, in 1657, Sevajee entered into 
rnnpjiie, 1687. corrggpQndeDce with him, and prefessed himself 
a devoted servant of the throne of Delhi. He was thus 
enabled * to obtain a condmiation of the tcrritoiy he had 
wrested from Beejapore, and wim encouraged to fartbci* 
encroachments. But no sooner had Aurungzebe marched 
towards Delhi than Sevajee began to ravage the Mogul 
torriloricB, and carried off three lacs of pagodas from the 
town of Jooncrc. For the more 'distant enterprizes to which 
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he aspired, he felt the neccseity of an efficicet body of horse, 
and he now began to make the moat vigorois efforts to 
organize that liglit cavalry, which subsequently became tlie 
scourge of Ilindostan. About the same time he enlisted his 
first body of Mahomedan troops, taking into bis pay 7U0 
Pataus who Lad been unwisely discharged from the service of 
Beejapore; but he took the precaution of pladng them under 
the command of a Mahratta ofiSccr. The success of Aur^ng- 
zebe’s efforts to obtain the throne gave just alarm to Sevajec, 
who sent an envoy to DcUu to express his deep regret for 
what had occurred, and his attachment to the throne; and he 
had tho cffiMiitery to offer to protect the imperial territories 
during the emperor’s absence, asking only for the ti'aiisfcr 
of the Concan to himself. Auningzebc, fconceiving that the 
security of the Mogul districts would be promoted by giving 
ThGConru encouragement to Suvajee, consented to his 

witoTwwiU posBCBBion of the Concan. lie lost no 

166 a. time in sending an army to occupy tho province, 

but his troops were defeated with great slaughter, and ho 
expcniciiccd the first reverse he had sustained since the 
bogiiiuing of bis career. 

AtaiiKhMii The court of Beejapore was at length roused 
unA murder^"’ to «• BCU8C of thc danger arising from the inces- 
it»9. gaut cucroachmcuts of this aspiring chief, and 

Afzul Khan was sent against bimwitli 12,000 horse and foot, 
anJ a jwwerful artillery, consisting of swivels mounted ou 
camels, rockets, and other ordnance. He was o vain, con¬ 
ceited noble, and manifested the gi-eatest contemiit for his 
antagonist. Sevajec determined to defeat the obj(;ct of tho 
exiK^dition by treachery. He professed the humblest sub¬ 
mission to the king of Beejapore, and offered to surrender 
all his territories, if he might but be allowed^to hope for pai’don 
and acceptance. Afzul Khan was thrown off liis guard by 
these artifices, and agreed to meet the Mahratta chief with 
only a single attendant The Mahomedan army was stationed 
at a distance; but Sevajee, aciiuaintcd as bo was witli llm 
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inuuutaiii defiles, placed a select body of Mabrattae in ambus* 
cade. Ilaviiig porfomied his religious devotions witli great 
fervour, he advanced to the interview with all humility, and 
while in tbo act of embracing Afzul Khan, plunged a con¬ 
cealed weapon ill his bowels, and de8])atchcd him with his 
dagger. The tr(x>p8 of the murdered general, thus taken by 
surprise, were sun'ounded and defeated, and thewliole of tlie 
camp equipage, including 4,000 horses, fell to the victor. 
The success of this stratagem, notwithstanding the atrocity 
ctf the deed, served to exalt the character of Sevajoc in tin.* 
opinion of his countrymen, and greatly improved his ])ositinii. 
lie followed up tliia victory by the capture of uuukuwib 
forts, and plundered the country up to the very gates of 
Ucojaporo. 

.‘evsjee in re- The king now took the field in person, and sue- 
unKofiJMj^ ccededin regaining many of the forts and nmcli 
jmro. MSI of thc territory he had lost. The war was pro¬ 
tracted with various success for two years; but tlic balance 
of benefit remained with the Haliratta. A reconciliation was 
10011 after effected between the parties, chiefly, us historians 
conjecture, through thc mediation of Sbahjee, who had jraid his 
sou a visit. It will be remembered, that in 1649, Sliahjtm was 
betrayed to the king of Beejapore by the JVIalivatta chief, 
Ghorepuray. On that occasion, he wrote to Sovajee:—“If 
you arc my sou, you must punish Bajee Ghorepm-ay of Moo- 
dhole.” Tliirtcen years had elapsed since that act of treachery, 
but Sevajec bad not forgotten his father’s injunction. During 
the wai' with Beejapore, he learned that his enemy had pni- 
«.H.'eded to Moodhole with a slender escort, and he resolved not 
to lose this opporttmity of avenging his family wrongs. IIo 
appeared suddenly before the town, captured and burned it to 
the ground, and with one exception, slaughtered thc whole 
of the family and adherents of Ghorepuray, even to tlic 
iufuuts in the womb. Sbahjee was delighted on hearing of 
this vindictive exiiJoit, and resolved to visit his son, whom 
he had not seen for twenty yean. He was received with tlie 
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liigliest distinction, and Sevajee attended him on f(H)t for 
twelve niiles. Shahjec congratulated hun on the progress lio 
hod made towards tlie establishment of a Hindoo power, and 
encoumged him to persevere. On his return, ho was eutnistfnl 
•with pi-e8cn*8 for the king of Beejapore, which served as 
a peac(5 offj'ring and led to a treaty. At this period, Seva- 

icc, in his thirtv-lifth year, Wiis in uosscssinn of 

Kxte^ntoffievu- r ^ 

jcv'b the whole cofist 01 tac Coiicaii) from Calliao to 

inio6i Goo, extending about four degrees of latitude; and 
of tlic ghauts, from the Becma to the Wurdo, about 130 mile< 
in length, and 100 in breadth, ilis amy, which consisted of 
50,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was out of all proportion to the 
territory under his autliority; but he wasincx^ssanlly engaged 
in war, and he (nado war sujiport itself by ox.actions. 

siiniiit k Khan Scvajec being now at ):(!aee with Beejapore, Je( 
■untiurcprcM looBO bis ])Iuiidering hordes on the Mogul territo- 
Scvajic, ICO.!. jij violation of his engagements wilh 
Anrungzclic, and swept the: (-.ountry up to the suburbs of 
Aurungabad. The em|>cr(.>r appointed Sliaista Khan, his own 
iiialornal uncle, and the nephew of Noor Jehan, viceroy of 
the Doa^an, with orders to chastise this aggression, and cany 
the war into the Mahratta doinaint;. Shaista captured Poniui, 
and took up Ijis residciiee in the very house where Sevajee 
had passed liis childhood; and Sevajee conceived the design 
of dhsassinating bim in bis bed A Mahmtta foot soldier in 
the imperial service whom he h.od gained, got up a m-airiagi' 
pi’ccessioii, which Sevajee joined in disguise, and was enabled 
to enter the town with thirty of his followers in the sqite. 
After nightfall, when the town was dark and f]uict, he pro¬ 
ceeded unperceived to the palace, with cveiy comer of which ho 
was familiar, and suddenly fell on its inmates. The vicoroy, 
awaking suddenly from sleep, escaped with the loss only of 
a hnger, but his son, and most of his guards were cut down. 
Sevajee, foiled in his chief object., the destruction of the 
viceroy, retired before the troops could be assembled, and w.a < 
seen ivtuming to lus encampment amidst a blaze of torchoK. 
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Tills daiing exploit, so congenial with the national character, 
was regarded with greater exultation by his own countrymen 
than his most splendid Tictorics. Shaista Khan was hooii 
after recalled Mid sent to govern Bengal, and the Rajpoot 
raja Jesswunt Sing, the governor of Guzerat, who was l(‘ft 
in command was little disposed to push matters to extremity 
against men of his o>vn futh. 

8 «Taj» attack* The operations of Seva joe, which had hithorte 
Surat, ie«4. limited to tlic neighlionrhood of the ghauts, 

were now extended to a more remote and a bolder enterjirize. 
The city of Surat, a hnndred and fifty miles distant from 
Poona, was at that period the greatest emporium of the 
western coast of India. Thcunnual importation of gold and 
silver from Arabia and Persia alone auiountodto fifty Incs of 
rupees, and two families in the town wei'C accounted tlic 
richest mercantile houses in the world. It was, moreover, 
considered pre-eminently the jiort of the Mogul empire, wIhtj' 
all tlio devout Muhomedans, official and privati', from tin- 
various provinces which yielded a revenue of thirty millions 
a year, embarked on pilgrimage for Mecca. Sevojee is said 
to have visited the city in disguise, and during four days 
marked the houses of the most opulent for plunder. Taking 
with him 4,000 of bis newly nused horse, b6 ajipeared sud¬ 
denly before the town, which was ill fortified, and liaving 
deliberately plundered it for six days, returned leisurely t<f his 
capital at Raignr. He met with no resistance except from 
the European factories. Sir George Oxenden, the English 
chipf at Surat, defended the property of his masters, and also 
that of the natives, with such vabur and soccess as to obtain 
tlic applause of Aumngzebe, as well as a perpetual exemption 
from some of the duties exacted of other merchants. This was 
the first occasion on which English and native troops came into 
contact with each other, and the result filled both Mahomedans 
and Hindoos with astonishment. On his rctnin from this ex- 
DMihofShak- pedition, Sovajee hoard of the dsath of his father, 
M i«M. at the age of soveBty, and immediately assumed the 
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title of raja, and began to atrike the coin in hia own name. 
At the period of his deatli Shahjee was in possession, not 
only of the extensive jaygeers around Bangalore which he 
had received from the raja of Becjaporc, but of Amec, Porto 
Novo, and Tarjore, in the south of the ]>eniri8ula, which lie 
had subjugated, and, in consideration of his fidelity to the 
state, had lieen permitted to retain. 

Sc .. tun ScTujoc, finding that Ids power would not bo 
liutwitm, complete unless he could command the sea as well 
as the land, had been engaged for some time in 
creating a fleet. Wliile Ids troops wore employed in ravaging 
t!»e Mogul territories u;* to tlic walls of the Ahmednugur, his 
ships vere capturing iogul vessels bouad to Mecca, and 
o.xacting heavy ransom.', from the rich pilgrims embarked on 
them. In February, l(iC5, ho secretly drew a large fleet 
together at Malwan, consisting of eighty-eight vessels, of 
wldoh tlirce were h»rg<* ships of thnst masts and tlic re¬ 
mainder of from .‘JO Lo l.'iO tons burden. Having embarked 
with 4,000 troops, he jiroceeded to Barcelore, a hundifid and 
thirty mik'd south of (ioa, which had long been considered 
one of the greatest marts of commerce on the wi^stern 
c( last, but has now disappeared even from the map. There he 
obtained immense bootjj and retnmed to his capital before it 
was known that ho had embarked. Tliis was the fiist expe- 
dillon at sea which he headed in person; it was also his last, 
for a violent gale drove his vessel down the bay; he suffered 
seriously from sca-sickness, uid his spiritual guide assured 
him that this was the mode in which bis tutelar deity h^1 
manifested his disjileasure at sneh a heterodox enterprise. 

ScTajep enbmitf ^ retum ftom this voyage Sevajec found 
to Aunragwiie, that a powerful Mogid anny, commanded by the 

renowned raja Jey Sing and Mere Klian, the 
Afghan general, had entered his territories. Aurungzebe, who 
was an intense bigot, felt greater indignation at the interrup¬ 
tion of tho holy pilgrims proceeding to the Prophet’s tomb 
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than at the assumption of the title of raja, the plunder of Surat, 
the coinage of money, or any other aggression of Sevajeo. On 
this occasion Sevajee was attacked with the greatest impetu¬ 
osity by tlic imperial generals, and felt bis inability to cope 
with an army so greatly superior to Ins own. lie was, there-^ 
fore, induced to call a conndl of bis officers, at which he 
' ap{)carcd tlie most in'csolute of all; and it was resolrcd to 

4 

■ enter into negotiations with the enemy. They ended iii 
tilt! Convention of Poonxndcr, by which he engaged to restore 
all the forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls, with 
the exception of twelve, wliich, with the territory aroimd them, 
yielding a revenue of a lac of pagodas a year, ho was to hold 
as a jaygeer dependent on the emperor. But he dcxtcrouBly 
insi^rtcd a (clause wltich would have overbalanced all his lossc's. 
In lieu of some pretended claims on tlic old Nizam Shahoo 
state, he asked for certain assignments w'hich lie termed the 
diout, and the aur-desh-mool-kfe on some of the Bcojapoie dis¬ 
tricts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting whicli ho 
offered to take on himself. This is the first mention in history 
of the celebrated claim of the chout, or fourth of the revenue, 
TUo oriita of whicli the Mahrattas subsequently marched ()V{‘V 
tiio ehout. India te enforce. So anxious was Sevajee to gel 
the principle of these exactions adm^ted, that he oftcied a 
pesheush or donative of forty lacs of pagodas—nearly a millioii 
sterling—^ P&id by annual instalments^ and engaged to 
maintain an^C^kional body of troops for the emperor’s scr- 
; vieer--J«^hc letter which Aurungzche wrote to him on this 
) occasion he confirmed all the stipulations of the convention, 
but made no allusion to the chota or sttr~des?i-moohhee, probably 
because he did not comprehend the insidious tendency or even 
tlic import of these barbarous terms. But Sevajeo c^ose to 
consider the silence of the emperor as an acknowledgment of 
these claims, which, from this time forward, it became the para¬ 
mount object of Mahratta poliiy to extend to every province. 

Sevajee, having now entered the emperor’s service, 
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spvnjpcutfacks joined t)ic mmy -witb 2,000 horsemen 

8 ,000’foot, and roarclicd agt^isl l}e<^japorc. 
icGii. 'I’hc Malnutta horse in the servioe of Bc{'.ja)v>rc,—a 

jiortion of wliidi was onmniaudod hy 'Vcncajoe, the La\f- 
ijvothcr of Sevajue,—^really distiiiguiBhcd tliemselvcs in tliis 
war; nor were the Jlahnittasin the semccof theciu])or()rte88 
eonepiciious for Ihcir valour. Anruiigzehe wrote a coinpli- 
iiK.'ntiiry Icttc'i- to Sevajee, inviting him to court, and he 
jinuTcdcd to Delhi will* an escort of 1,500 horse r.nd foot. 
'Die cmi)cror Imd now an opix>rtunity of converting a formi- 
dahlo foe into a zealous adherent; but, either ho luid not llie 
tact of coueiliution, or his pride rendered liim blind to bis 
iiitoreBts. Sevajee found biuiself treated with wanton insult, 
and i)rcBenle<1 at the durbar in company with nohles of the 
third rank, iiolett the imperial presence buniiiig witli indig* 
nation, and asked leave to return to hi.s juygeer. But llie 
object of the emjK’ror wjw to detain him. and Ids residenec was 
beleaguered and all Ins movements watched; he contrived, 
however. Id {;lud(! the A igilanco of the emperor’s guards, mid 
I'SO-iiped in a basket, and reached his own dominions in the 
ilipguise of a pilgiim in December, 1GC6. 

.vumnca-iH.'* Tlio ruja Jesswunt Sing, and prince Mnazzim 

^ command in the Deccan,—the Maho* 
polity, ifi68-Gy. inothm hind of pleasure, and the Ilindoo of money. 
S<!Viyoc gratified the avarice of the nija with large gifts, and 
througli him Avas enabled to make his peace with the emperor, 
who made an atklition to his territories and coufened on him 
the title of mja. The Mahratta manuscripts ascribe this un- 
exjy'ctcd lenity on the part of the emjxiror to the design 4io 
clierishcd of agtnn decoying Sevajee into Lis power. About 
lh{! same time a treaty was conduded between the king of 
Beejapore and Aunuigzebo, by which the former ceded the 
fort and tenntory of Solaporo, yielding near two lacs of 
pagoda® a-ycor. Sevajee now prepared to enforce his rlaim 
of chout on the districts of Bcejaporc-, alluded to in the Con¬ 
vention of Pooruiider, but the vizier of that state purchased 
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exemption by agreeing to an annual payment of tbree lacs of 
rupees. Some agreement of a sunilar cliaracter nppeara to 
have been cnteixsd into by the miiiiBtcr'of Golcoiida for u 
sum of five lacs of rupees. Having now a scaeoii of gi'cater 
leisure than be had hitherto enjoyed, Sovajoe employed tljc 
years 1668 and 1669 in revising and completing tlin iutoruul 
arratjgemcnts of his government. There is nothing which 
gives us BO high an opinion of his genius as the spirit of wisdom 
which pervades his civil polity. It is iiii{M)s8iblo to behold 
without the greatest admiration, a rough soldier, who wiiK 
unable to read or write, and who bad for twenty years been 
simply a captain of banditti, csiablisliiug a systoin of adminis¬ 
tration so admirably adapted to the consolidation of u great 
kingdom. His*military organization, which was distin¬ 
guished for its vigorous discipline and its rigid eaniomy, was 
equally suited to the uhjeet of creating a now and predomi¬ 
nant power in Hindostan. 

Piwperityof ThIs was also the most prospemns period of 

Aurungzcbe’s long reign. The empire was at 
i 06 c—70. peace. His father Shah Jehan had re^^ent1y sunk 

into the grave, and there was no longer any dr(;ad of projects 
for his restoration. The emperor was held in the higlicst 
respect throughout the Malioraedan world, and received 
tokens of deference from the most distant 'sovereigns. The 
Scheriff of Mecca, the Khan of the Uzbeks, the king of Abys¬ 
sinia, and even the sovereign of Persia, had sent complimen¬ 
tary embassies to DcIfaL But the restless ambition of Aurniig- 
zebe again kindled the fiames of war, which continued to 
vage without tlic intermission of a single year through the 
period of thirty-seven years to which his reign was prolonged. 
Findmg it impossible to inveigle Sevajee into his power, and 
knowing that his general Jesswunt Sing was inactive under 
Ihc influence of Mahratta gold, he issued tlic most peremptory 
orders to seize hhn and some of his principal officers, threaten¬ 
ing vengeance for neglect. Sevajee, seeing hostilities inevit¬ 
able, prepared for the conflict with the most determined rose- 
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lution. He opened the campaign by the capture Siuguili, 
a fortresH deemed inacce^ible to an enemy, but which Inn 
general Maloo^ray escalade d with his mount^eoi'S, the Ma* 
wullocs, and fell in the moment of victoty. Sevajee rewartlcil 
every private soldier with a silver bangle. Poorur^dcr, u 
fortress of equal strength and importance, was also recovered. 
Willi an anny of 14,000 men he again plundei'od Surat, and 
again the factors of the East India Company covered tlicin* 
scjlvcrt with renown by the gallantry of their defence. One of 
Sovajeo’s generals ^)^'c^ran the province of Candesh, and for 
the first time levied the cfwut from a Mogul district. The 
most rotiiarkablo circumstaDCc attoiidiug this distant hivasion 
was the exaction of a writleii document/roiu the villagx} 
aulluirities, in wluch they engt^d to pay one-fourth of the 
governniont dues to Sevajee, or to bis officers*. Sevajoe, on 
his )>art ,*011 gaged to furnish them with ix^guUr receipts, wliiclt 
would exempt them from futui'C pillage and ensure theJJi 
protection. 

liojcvrah made gTcul uaval aiscual of the Boejaporc state 

ov'-riotnc was the port of Jinjeerah, and it was under the 
Mogidj, 1071 (ximmand of an Abyssinian admiral. It had long 
b,eon the earnest desire of Sevajee to obtain iiossesslon r^f 
this important h^'uuur, and ho had besieged it annually for 
nine years, but, oAviug to the inferiority of his artiUciy, liad 
invariably failed. In 1670 he again brought his whole force 
against it, but was again baffled. He endeavoured to seduco 
the admiral from liis allegiance by large offers; but three of 
the subordinate officers of tlie ixirt, who were personally 
obnoxious to Sevajee and detested the very name of MalT- 
ratta, impraoned the admiral, and placed both the arsenal 
and the fleet under the protection of the Moguls. This was 
a severe blow to the projects of Sevaje^ ae it strengthened 
his most formidable and inveterate foes, the Sedoes of Jin- 
joerah, by enabling them to obtain rdnforcements from Surat, 
which rendered the port impregnable. Meanwhile, the om* 
peror, dissatisfied with the inactivity of hie son Muazzim, sent 

u 2 
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Mohabet K.ban, Tritli an army of 40,000 men to the Dcccan. 
Sevajee had always avoided a pitched battle with the superior 
forces of the Moguls, but on this occasion be boldly resolved 
to try conclusions with them in the open field. The result was 
the most complete victory the Mahrattas had ever gained, 
and no trifling increase of their confidence. The attention 
of the emperor was soon after drawn to Afghanistan, and 
the war with Sevajeo languished. 

AurinKwiwin The turbulent Kbybcrccs and Busufzies, tlie 
1 ®^*-perpetual enemies of peace and order, had again 
brokeu oubin open revolt. They had defeated Mahomed Amin, 
t\ie son o! Meet Joomla, and destroyed his array in the passc-s, 
—subsequently tendered memorable by the auuihilation of a 
British army,—and obliged him to redeem liis women and 
cliildrcn by a heavy ransom. TI>e emperor determined at 
first to undertake the subjugiriion of these mconigiblc higli> 
landers in person, and marched with a large force os far as 
UuBsun Abdal, but soon after transferred the command of 


the expedition, in which little glory was to be reaped, to his 
son. The war occupied two years, and the emperor wm at 
length happy to terminate it by accepting the nominal submis- 

sion of the tribes. On his return to Delhi be found 
snttiftnuQeM, himself Suddenly involved in a most formidable 

difficulty arising from a most insignificant cause. 
A sect of Hindoo devotees, called Sutnaramees, livingvin the 
town of Namoul, agriculturalists by profession but alwaya 
bearing arms, were thrown into a state of extreme excitement 
by the violence of a' police aolffier. The emeutc gradually 
grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled by thousouds, 
and being joined by some disaffected zemindars and men of 
note, defeated a body of troops sent against them. The pro¬ 
vince of Agra and of Ajmerc were thrown into commotion, 
and the imperial army shrunk from collision with enthusiasts, 
who weiu smd to possess the magical power of resisting 
bullets. The tact Aurungzebo at length succeeded in 
patting down a rebellion which threatened his empire. He 
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i caneed texts of the Koran to be written on slii* of paper uud 
attached to his standard, and his troops, now believing tli<;m- 
seii'CH protected from the spells of the enemy, obtained an 
easy victory. 

^ ^ This event would scarcely be worthy of notice, 

tilt but for the disastrous results which sprung from 
jitiKiuo*. 1677. Akbar and his two successors had adopted 

llio lilicral and sound policy of reconciling the Hindoos to 
the Mogul power by granting them religious liberty and 
ffpmlily. During a ccntuiy of toleration the Rajpoot cliicfs 
b('C!ijnu tlio firaiest 8iij)j)ortcr» of the Mogul throne. But the 
bigntted Aurungzebc entertained a strong religious hatred of 
all infidels, though from motives of policy, iio still continued 
tt) employ Rajpoot troops, as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
Holrlicrs, and had formed two family alliances with Raj])Oot 
princesses. Prom the tK'ginning of his reign, all his mca 
snrcB hud broutiied a spirit of intolerance, but it was not till 
liis feelings were embittered by the want of success in the 
Kliybor, and the revolt of the Hindoo devotees, that he entered 
upon a systematic persecution of the Hindoos. He issued an 
edict forbidding all governors any longer to receive Hindoos 
into the public service, and ordered the jeztia, or poll tax, to be 
imposed on all wha were not Mabomedans. The tax was odious, 
not so much from its pressure, being less than three quar< 
tern pifr cent, on income, as from its being a “ tajt on infidels,” 
and a token of religious degradation. On going to prayers 
at tlie mosque after this edict, his way was blocked up by 
suppliants whom bis guards were ordered to d^perse, 
many of whom were trampled to death by bis horses and 
elephants. After this example of severity, the tax was 
sulicni.v submitted to. So severe was the persccutioD, that 
not only were the pagodas destroyed throughout Bengal, but 
in the Wy dty of Benares, the sanctnaiy of Hindoomm, the 
most sacred temples were demolished and mosques erected on 
tlio ruins, while the images were used as steps for the faithful 
to tread on. 
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ReToitoftbe These violent proceedings produced great dis- 
it«jpooi*, 1678 . affection in every province, hut no open revolt, 
except in Bajpootona, and for the Rajpoots the emperor had no 
sympathy. His father and grandfather were, indeed, the off¬ 
spring of Rajpoot princesses, hot he himself was of tmmixed 
Tartar blood. It was not, however, till after tho death of the 
two celebrated Mahratta generals who had been the prop of the 
throne, raja Joy Sing, of Jeypore, and raja Jeeswunt Sing, 
of Joudbporc, that Aurungzebe ordered the jezzia to he im¬ 
posed on his Hindoo subjects. Jesswunt Sing had recently 
died in the imperial eorvioo at Cabul, and his widow had re¬ 
turned to Delhi with her two sons, on her way to their native 
country. Aurungzebc, anxious to detain the children as 
hostages, surrounded their encampment with his troojis; but 
Doorga Dass, tho faithful servant of tho family, extricated 
them by the most ingenious contrivances from the toils of 
the emperor, and conveyed them in safety to their own capital. 
The insult thus inflicted on this noble house served to rouse 
tho indignation of the Rajpoots, and, with the exception of 
the raja of Jeypore, who was bound to the imperial family by 
many intermarriages, the whole of Bajpootana was in a blaze. 
The emperor lost no time in marching into the country, and 
constrained the rana of Oodyporc to make his submission. 
Favourable terms were granted to him, and a cession of teni- 
toiy was accepted in lieu of the poll tax. But soon after he 
took up arms again, and Anrungzobc, exasperated by this re¬ 
newed opposition to his wishes, summoned troops from every 
part of In^ even from the province of Bengal, and let thorn 
loose on this unliappy country. The prince was again driven to 
the mountains, the women and children were carried into cap¬ 
tivity, and the country was consumod by fire and sword. Tho 
alienation of the Rajpoots from the Moguls was now complete. 
Afti'r this period they were often at peace with Aurungzebe and 
his successors, and fomished their contingents of troops, and 
accepted tho government of provinces; but that cordial attach¬ 
ment which had made them the bulwarks of the empire for 
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jnciro tlion a hundred ycai-R, waa gone. During this war witli 
tile Ilajpootfl, the cmbarrasBinentB of the emperor were in- 
(Toasod by the defection of his son, prince Akbar, who went 
/vor to the enemy and advanced suddenly upon the imperial 
camp with an array of 70,000. Auningzcbc wm in imminent 
iliuiger of being captured wifh bis slender escort, but with 
his accustomed craft he succeeded in sewing dissensh'iis 
among the adherents of the prince, who fouml himself 
generally deserted, and sought refuge with the Mahrattas, 
iK^companied by the faithful Doorga Dass, and 500 Rajpoots. 

wiuiuei To return now to the progress of Scvajcc. In 
l^.Jalty, iiiTL 1(572 he appears to have proceeded on a secret 
c\[)cdition to Golconda, and extracted nine lacs of pagodas 
from the king. While Aurungzebe was employed in j\fghan- 
istan, he took advantage of the death of the king of Beeja- 
}i()rn and the weakness of a minority, to annex the whole of 
the Goncan.and the adjoining gliauts, with the exception of 
the [loi'ts hold by the EiigUsh, Portuguese, uud Abyssinians, 
lie had long struck the coin in bis o\vn name, and he now 
determined to prodaim his indepcndcnco and assume all the 
ensigns of royalty. After many religious solemnities, on the 
auspicious day d hy the brahmins, the 6th of June, 167-1, 
he was enthroned at Kaignr, and announced liimself as the 
‘‘ onigmcut of the Klisetriyu race, the lord of tlie royal 
um^clla,”—the chuttru putee of modem India, the mtrvp of 
undent Persia. In accordance with the custom of orieJital 
jirinces he was weighed against gold, and the money was 
distributed amongst the brahmins to tbc amount of 16,06(i 
pagodas, for, to their chagrin, he was found to weigh ouly 
ton stone. The next year he sent an army for tlie first time 
aei-osB the Kerbudda, and ravaged tlio province of Guzerat. 
.... In the year 1076 he undertook one of the 

'UUnntotiio most extraordinary expeditions recorded in Indian 
Ciirnitk, 1076. Whether wo regard the boldness or the 

success of the design. It was directed to the recovery of the 
liatemal jaygeer, held by his lialf'biother Yoncajee, as a vassal 
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of Beejapore, and the extension of his conquests in the souUi 
of India. Having' bribed the Mogul general Khan Jehan wlin 
directed the operations against him, and obtained an armistice, 
he made the most judicaous provision for the protection of his 
forts until his return. At the close of lfi7G he marched 
to Golconda with a force of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot, 
and, through the medium of the chief minister, a Mahratta, 
entered into a compact with the sovereign, who engaged on 
his part to cover Sevajcc’s territories during his absence, 
'while Sevajee agreed to grant him a moiety of all his con¬ 
quests, with the exception of the paternal estates. Aflor n 
month of negotiation and the receipt of a large sujtply of 
money and artilleiy, he sent forrv ard his army and proceeded 
himself to pay his devotions at the eolebruted slirlno of Pur- 
wuttun. Naked and covered with ashes, he assumed the guise 
of a Hindoo jogeo or devotee, and having for nino days com¬ 
mitted various acts of superstitious folly, which at one time 
alarmed his attendant for his sanity, resumed the cominiuid 

ig of May. 

Fort after fort was surrendered to him; but the most extra¬ 
ordinary exploit of this expedition was the capture of Giujec, 
the inaccessible fortress of the south, ** tenable by ten men 
•against any force that could be brought against it.” He hu«l 
now advanced six hundred miles from bis own capital, a^d at 
Trivadeo had an interview •with Ids brother, Vencajee, 
held Tanjore and the other territories bequeathed to Win by 
Shahjee. These domains he refused to share with Sevajee, 
wlfo thereupon took fonublc possession of the whole of the 
jayg^cr; while his horse ranged through the Carnatic aiul 
subjected it to plunder wherever the exaction of the chmU was 
resisted, but no portion of cither land or money did he allot, 
according to bis agreement, to the king of Golconda. Mean¬ 
while the Moguls attacked that state, and Sevajee, having 
come to an understanding with his Tanjore brother, returned 
to bis own dominions and reached Baig^r in the middle of 
1678, after an absence of eighteen months. 


of the army, and marched by Madras in the beginuii 
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Auacii of Beeja- A foimidablc amf Lad been sent by Auiaiii;;,-- 
i<oru, 1679. uiidcr DilcTo Kluui lo besiege Beejaporo; 

tind the regent, during the kuig’s minority, uivoked the aid uf 
Sevajee, who stipulated as the price of his assistance, for the 
cession of the Raichore dooab, or country lying between the 
Tuombudra and the Kistna, and the sovereignty of his fatiicr’s 
Jaygecrand of the conquests he had made in the south. To 
create a diversion in favour of Beejapore, he proceeded uoilb- 
ward, and laid waste all the countiy between the Beema and 
the Godavery, aud phuidcrcd the town of Aurungabad for 
three days, though the Mogul viceroy was at that time resld* 
Jug in iU After his return from this expedition he captured 


twenty-soveu forts, and on the receipt of ftn express from the 
i‘(.‘gcnt of Beejapore hastened to the succour of the town. On 
the lino of march, Lis sun, Soinbajee, who had been placed in 
confinement by his father for an attcm}»t to violate the wife 
o[ a brahmin, made his escape and went over to the hlognl 
general. Sevajee retired to Paualla to devise means fur the 
recovery of the youth, and sent his army to Beejapore, which 
was making a noble defence. The Mubrutta generals cut off 
till 8upi)lie8 from the enemy’s camp, and eventually obliged 
Dilere Khan to r ise the siege. At the same time Sambajee 
returned to his allegiance and was placed under restraint by 
UoathrfifSeT*- father. But in the midst of these events all 
ji-e, ftth April Sevajee’s plans of ambition were cut short by his 

death, which happened at Eairce on the 51h of 
April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
nil chancier. Aurungzebc could not conceal the satisfaction) 
lie felt on the death of his most formidable enemy. During 
the long struggle which he was constrained to maintain with 
Sevajoe, he affected to despise his power, and was accustomed 
to deride him as tlic mountain rat; but after his death be did 


full justice to bis cliaracter. “He was,” he said, “a great 
captain, and tha only one who h^ Lad the magnanimity to 
raise a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring to 
destroy the ancient sovereigntieB of Iniha; my armies have 
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Ijeen employed agamst him iiinctccn years, and neverthe¬ 
less his state has been always iucreasin^.” This state, at 
his death, comprised a territory estimated at four hundred 
miles in len^h, and a hundred and twenty in breadth, in the 
north; in the south he was in possession of half the Carnatic, 
which alone was equal in extent to many kingdoms in India. 
Tiicso large posscBsioos were created by the efforts of his 
own genius, and consolidated, by a communion of habits, reli¬ 
gion, and language, and a common hatred of the Maliomcdans. 
S<!vajce is one of the greatest characters in the native history 
of India, greater than Hydcr Ali, gn^atcr even than Ruiijcct 
Sing who, in after times followed his example, and beginning 
life as adventurers blosed it as mighty sovereigns. lie did 
more than found a kingdom $ he laid the foundation of a power, 
which survived the decay of his own family. His son a ns a 
dissolute tyrant, and his grandson a simpleton, fram whose 
hands the sceptre fell; but the spirit of nationsd enthuHiasm 
which he infused into the Malirattas, in a few years made 
them tlie arbiters of the fate of India. 


Succeiifos of 


Sambajee, the eldest son of Sc%tkjee, was 


sainbBjae, 1680 . Uving 111 duTOnce at the time of his father’s death, 


in the fortress of Panalla, and a party was formed among 
the Mahratta chiefs to cxclndc him from the throne, on the 


ground of his profligat^. Bat he succeeded in esiablishhig 
his authority, and was acknowledged tlie sovereign of the 
Mahratta nation, after which be gave loose to the ferocity uf 
his dispe^ition. He caused one of his father’s widows as well 
its those w^o bad opposed his succession to be executed, not 
sparing Anajee, a brahmin, to whom he was under the 
greatest obligations. Uo had none of the virtues of lus 
I'atlicr, except bis courage. His cruelties soon alienated the 
great generals and statesmen who had assisted in building 
up the Maliratta throne; and he rendered himself an object 
of general contempt by his slavish devotion to a favourite of 
the name of Ealoosu, a Cnnouj bralimin. His inglorious 
reign of nine years was marked only by rash enterprizos, or 
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voluptuous excesses. At the beginning of his "cign he was 
induced to renew the siege of tlic island of Jiujeerali, the 
great naval arsenal of the Moguls, which his father had 
attacked year after year in vaiu. He was obliged to relinquish 
the cutcq>rizj with disgrace, and the Seedcc or Abyssinian 
admiral retaliated on him by rava^g tho co^t, and slaugh¬ 
tering kine, and eventually by destroying the fleet which 
Sevajee had been at the .greatest pains to create. In tlio 
year 1681, tho emperor’s son, Akbar, who had at first 
joined the RaJiioots, sought refuge at tho court of Sam- 
hajoo and received a cordial welcome; hut, becoming at 
length disgusted with the follies of that prince, ho a‘tired to 
I’ersia. • 


Aunin;!»bo In 
tlio l>«cuaa, 

]m. 


Aurungzebe hod never relinquished his designs 
on tlie Deccan. Though he had not prosecuted 
thorn with vigour, his generals had fi-om time to 


lime invaded Becja|K)ve, and he himself had steadily fomented 


all tho internal discords in that state,* as well as in Qolconda, 


and encouraged the Mahriittas to assail and plunder them 


both. Having now, in a great moasurc, subdued the oppo- 
sithm of the Bajpoots, which had been excited solely through 
his own bigotry, he resolved to bring the whole strength of 
t he empire to Uear on the subjugation of the south. It was a 
war of wanton aggression, and, by a righteous retribution, it 
t'sl&ustcd the resources and hastened tho downfall of the 


Mogul power. In the year 1683 he quitted Delhi, which lie 
was destined never again to enter, with an army magnificent 
beyond all former example. The finest cavalry was asspm- 
bled from the provinces beyond the Indus, and vithin it, and 
supported by a vast and well equipped infantry. The artillery 
consisted of several hundred pcccs, served by native gunners, 
but directed by Europeans, as well as an effident body of 
sappers and mioers. A long train of elephants, intended both 
fur war and equipage, and a superb stud of horses accompa¬ 
nied the camp. These was, moreover, a large menagerie ca' 
leopards and tigers, and hawks and hounds without number, 
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and all the api)lia.ncca of field sport. The cam}), which ix*- 
Kcinbled a moving city, xvas supplied with every luxury the 
ago or country could furnish. The canvas walls which sur- 
rouiided the emperor’s personal encampment were twelve 
hvmdred yards in circumference, and the tents contained halls 
of audience, courts, cabinetR, mosques, oratories, and baths 
adorned xvith the finest silks and velvets, aud cloth of gold. 
There is no record of such extravagant luxury in any modern 
encampment, audit maybe questioaed whether it w.ns ccjuallod 
by the Persian splendour of the army of Xerxes. But tliorc (tan 
be no question that a thoroughly equipped and xVell connnanihid 
force of 10,000 Europeans—cavahy, infantry, and artillery— 
M’ould have dispersed this host like chaff l)efore tlie xvind. 
Yet, amidst all this grandeur, the personal habits and expenses 
of tlic emperor were as frugal and austere as those of a 
hermit. 

inTaiioD of tin. With tliis .unwieldy army the emperor moved 
cuncBii, m*. down to Boorhanjwre, and then to Aurungahad, 
and, by a strange hfabm tioii, commenced his oiierations by 
directing the odious jezzia to bo imposed on rll the Hindoos 
of tho south. Contrary to all military principles he sent a 
body of 40,000 horse, under his son, prince Muazzim, to tra¬ 
verse the sliqiendouB ghauts, and enter the maritime province 
of Concan. The prince reached the Concan without opposition, 
except from the natural olsjtadcs presented by this region of 
mount^s, aud he plundered and laid waste every village as 
he proceeded. But the work of destruction recoiled on the* 
invddcrs. The resources of the province were destroyed, and 
by the time the army reached the neighbourhood of Goa, it 
was in a state of starvation. The Mahratta cruizers inter¬ 
cepted the supplies sent from the Mogul ports, and their 
cavalry blocked up the passes. The wreck of this fine anny, 
cxlmusted by hunger and pestilence, was at length Impiy to 
find sholtor nnder the walls of Ahmednugur, whUc Sam- 
bajoe, advancing to the north, insulted tho emperor by plun¬ 
dering and burning down tho town of Boorhanpore. 
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Jnvruinn of I.'* Aurungzcbe moved hiB (ximp to Sola- 
jic<;)ap«re, 1686 . poi'c, and 8cnt Jiis 801 ), princc Azifit, to attack 
Bcejaporc. In tin's, the last year of its national existence, the 
tixiojis of that state exhibited the most devoted gallantrj'. They 
cut off the supplies of the Mojpils, intci'ccpted all their coiii- 
iniinications, and reduced Uic army to a state of extreme jicril, 
from which it was extricated only by the cxtitwrdinary exer¬ 
tions of Ohajoc ood deen, who, afU'r a dt*spcrato cngaffcincnt, 
sncoccdcd in brin^n" u|) a convoy of 20,000 hrinjarec bul¬ 
locks witli grain; hut the prince could effect nothing. In 
the nieantime, the king of (lolo/imla, Alxio Hussoiii, fomic’d 
an .alliance with Sambajec, who took mlvaiitage of the embar- 
r.ussmcnt of the Mogul trooi® before Bcjpjaixiro to lay waste 
the province of Guzerat, and sack the town of Braach, On 
tlu' fuihiro of the Boejaporo oxjiedition the einpemr sent his 
general, Khan Jehan, to attack Golconda. Mudhoonc Punt, 
the Maluutta luiuish-r of that state, had cquipixxl an army of 
70,000 men to mc-et the invasion. It was coinniaudcd by 
Ibrahim Kliaii, whose suixjriority in the field was so great 
as to pLoco the Mogid commander completely in his power; but 
Instead of pressing his advantages, he. trcaehcrouRly went 
o^•ov to the enemy with a largo portion of his anny. Mu- 
dhoona was q^sassinated iu a popular tumult excited by his 
enemies, and the helpless king sought refuge in the fortress 
of iiolconda. For three'days Hyderabad was subject to plunder, 
which the Mogul commander could not restrain, and the 
wealth which Auningzebe hod destined for his own coiTcrs 
was, to Ms infinite cliagrin, sliarcd among the soldiers. The 
king at length sued for peace, and a tix'aty was concluded 
with him, on conation of his jiaying a coniribution of two 
crures of rupees. 

cuwiuortofBee- Aurungzcbc ^was now at liberty to turn his 
j«pore,i686. whole strength agfainst Beejapore. The walls were 
of liown stone, six miles in circumference, and the artillery 
was as superior to that of the Mognls as it bad ever beet-; 
Auioingzebc determined therefore to blockade the town. The 
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gaiTwon began to be straitened for provialoas, iiud its brave 
Patan defenders were at length obliged to capitulate. Tlie 
emperor, seated on a portable throne, was carried in triumph 
through a breach in the walls, and the yontig king was con¬ 
signed to captivity, and died within three years, not without 
sTiapicion of violence. On the 16th of October, 1686, Beojaporo 
was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, after haviu;' 
enjoyed a career of independence for more thau a hundred and 
fifty years. The revenues of the country were estimated ui 
the imperial registry at seven crorcs of iTipecs a year, a sum 
which appears incredible, notwithstanding the fertility of its 
soil, and the wealth poured into it by mnvitline commerce. 
Wliatover may have been the resources of tlio kingdom, the 
Adil Shahee dynasty employed them in works of utility or 
magnificence which had no rival in India. No race of princes 
ever adorned their capital in so brief a period with such maguKl- 
cent mosques, palaces, uid tombs. Even at the present day. 
after nearly two centuries of decay in an Indian climate, the 
majestic mins of the city attract the admiration of the traveller, 
more especially the mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, witii its 
dome of simple grandeur, which, like the dome of St. Peter’s, 
fills the eye of the beholder from eveiy quarter. 

ConqiwtofGoi- The fatc of Golconda wb.s not. long delayed, 
condm, lesT. Aumnpfzebc was determined not to allow the 
treaty which he had recently concluded with the king, to 
impede the absorption of tJic kingdom. Thongh the Mogul 
army was now snfflcieiitly strong to overwhelm it, the cmpcroi' 
again bad recourse to his babitnal craft. He advanced 
into’the territoiy with a large force, under pretence of a pil¬ 
grimage to the,tomb of a smnt, and begs* to practise on the 
ic.ars of the bewildered monarch, from whom ho gradually 
extracted all his treasure and jewels. It is recorded, that 
Aboo Hussedn stripped the inmates of bis seraglio of their 
oraaments to propitiate the emperor. But Aurungzebe’s cold 
and selfish nature was never capable of a generous omorion. 
The only return he made for these offerings was a dcclBratiun 
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of wur against tlic mihappy prince, cliarging liim, a followcv 
of llio Prophet, with the crime of having employed a brahmin 
for his minUtcr, and formed an alliance with tlie iiiliih-i 
Mahrattas. The king, though addicted to pleasure, was roused 
to indignation by tho baseness of this treatment, and for 
seven months defended himself with a heroism worthy liis 
ancestors. Tlic fort of Golconda was at length captured, bu( 
only by an act of treachery, and the royal house of Kootnb 
Shall became exthict, after a brilliant career of a hundred 
and seventy years. Mogul generals were sent to take posscs- 
sion of the districts in the Caniatic and Teliugana, which luid 
licim held by the kings of ikiejapore and Golconda, and the 
Mahrattas, leaving nothing but tlie principabty of Tanjore in 
the possession of Vcnc:ijce, in whose luie it continued till 
it was absorbed in tlio llritisb dominions, 
cimfiiiion In ambilioii of AuiTmgzebc was now consiini- 

fhvovcvui. mated, lie bad extended his authority in llie 
Kinith over tracts whiuh had never Ix-foro acknowledged thy 
isoviToigiity of the Mahomedans, and for tiie first time in 
8e\-eii hundred years the whole of India appeared to he 
bound ill allegiance to a single head. The year 1688 is the 
culminating point of MaJiomcdan inile. The calamities of 
AiuTingzcbc coriAmcnced as soon as he had reached the sum¬ 
mit of success, and the decay of the Mogul empire may be 
datfd fiom the fail of Golconda. The governments wbicli liad 
maintained order in the Deccan had disappeared; no system 
of equal vigoui' was established in tlicir stead. The suspictotis 
nature of Aurungzebe prevented him from entrusting any 
of his generals with a force which they might be tempted^ by 
its magnitude, tp turn against him. Tlie two states of Beeja- 
pore and Golconda bad maintmned their auilioritybyan army 
of 200,000 men; the Mogul army, after their subjugatlon«^did 
not exceed 34,000 men. The disbanded soldiery enlisted 
under disaffected comtnaiidcrB, or joined tho predatory bands 
of tlio Mahrattas, and each petty chief, in accordance witli 
the jircseriptive habits of the country, “withdrew his 
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neck from tlie yoke of obedience,” whenever it conld bo done 
with the proBi>ect of impnnily. Aiimngzebc was incessnutly 
employed in the siege of forts; there was no energy at llio 
head-quarters of government; there was no redi'css for tlio 
oppression of the governors, wliilc the collectors of the jezzia 
extorted millions from the wretched Hindoos, and exasperated 
them against the Mogul conquerors. The Deccan became a 
scone of boundless confusion, and Iho last twenty years of 
the reign of Aurungzebo presented a constant succession of 
conspiracies and revolts, whicli consumed the strength of liis 
army and of the (TOjnre. 

npatiiofsom- Sambajec, infatuated with his favourite and 
bajec. leao. immersed in low jileasures, viewed with indiffer- 
enco the fall of Bcejaporc and Golconda, though it enabled the 
Moguls to coiiccntrato their efforts upon the Mahrattas. 
Aurungzebo had taken possession of the open country, and 
was engaged in besieging tlic forts, when Sambajee was sur¬ 
prised duriqg a drunken revel, and conveyed as a prlscnicr to 
Ills presence. After the insult offered to the imperial power 
by the plunder of Boorbsnpore and Broach be had sworn that 
“ he would never return to Delhi till he bad seen the head of 
the Mahratta weltering at his feet.” The life of Sambajee 
was offered him on condition that ho would turn Mnsulman. 


The haughty son of Sevajee replied, “ Not if you would give 
rac your daughter in marriage,” and at the same time poured 
a torrent of abuse on the Prophet. Aurungzebe ordered his 
tongue to be cut out for his blasphemy, and finally put him 
to death with the most exemdating tortures. Though 
Sambajee had lived nine years amidst the contempt of his 
subjects, his tragic end created a strong feeling of pity among 
them, and gave a keen edge to that spirit of hostility which 
thpy cherished towards the Mahomedans The flagitious exe¬ 
cution of Sambajee, which has left a stain of the deepest die 
on the character of Aurungzebe, was not only a crime, but an 
error. It was the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, of which 
the emperor reaped an abundant harvest before his death. 
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, , The Mahrattas, unable any lontrcr to look 

theMahnitt>4, abroad for assistancei and pressed by the whole 

power of the Mogfui empire, were obliged to bend 
to the Btonn. The cabinet of ministers elected Sahoo, the 
infant son of Sambajee, though then a captive in the 
emperor’s camp, to 611 the throne, and appomted his uncle, 
Itam raja, regent. Of the great kingdom founded by Sevnieu 
little remained in the north, Sad it was determined to make 
suitable arraugementa for preserving the remnant, and to 
transfer the seat of Mahratta power to the south. Ram- 
raja, with twenty-Hve chiefs, made hia way in disguise through 
the Carnatic amidst a variety of adventures, on wliich the 
national historians delight to dwell, aiyi established his 
court, at the fort'csa of Giujee, which Sovajee conquered in 
1C7(>, little dreaming at the time that it was one day to be- 
ciuiin the refuge of his family. Ram raja, on his arrival, laid 
aaitlc tlie character of regent and assumed the ensigns of sove¬ 
reignty, arranging his court on the model of that of hia father. 

>tvi,rntad(T)Tc- I" following year he sent two of his 
oati iu, icw. generals, Suntajec and Dhunnajec, with a forco 

which increased on its progress, to plunder the Mogul terri¬ 
tories and distract their attention. They extended their ravages 
to the neighboiyhood of Satara, where Ramchmuler, who 
liatl been entrusted with the Mahratta interests in the 
iiortl^ devised a new plan for damaging the Moguls. Ilo 
confen-ed the right of levying the chant and st^^ rfesA vmkee, 
and of laying waste the districts which refused these exac¬ 
tions, on every Jtfahratta chief who could bring his retiiincrs 
into the 6eld. At the same time he created a new demand tif 
ghaua dam, or forage money, which was to be the individual 
.perquisite of each chieftain. Under this new impulse, every 
mountain and valley poured forth its inhabitants to desolate 
the plains, and tlic Mogul authorities instead of having one 
great predatory army, directed by a single head, and amenable 
to obligations on their hands, bod a monster with a hundred 
heads to deal witL 
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„ . Tho Mofful army was ill fitted to contend with 

CompaTfion of ° 

the Mumii aod this new ewann of warriors. Its commanders were 
Mabiattoumie*. gonerals Compared with the iron chiefs of 

Akbar’s days. They vied with each other only in extrava¬ 
gant display, while their persons were protected from danger 
by wadding and chain armour. The spread of luxiity had 
eaten ont the s{mt of valoar and discipline, and nothing was 
so little desired by them as th# sight of the enemy. Tlio 
number of men for whom the officers drew pay, was never 
honestly maintained, and the ranks wore filled with any chcai> 
and b(*ggarly recruits they could pick up. A force thus con¬ 
stituted was no match for the Mahratta troops, acciistomcil 
to hard faro and hprdcr work. “The horse without a saddle 
was rode by a man without clothes, whose constant weapon 
was a trusty sabre; footmen inured to the same travel, and 
bearing all kind of arms trooped with tlie horse; spare horses 
accompanied them to bring off the booty, and relievo tho 
wearied or wounded- All gathered their daily provisioHs as 
they passed. Ko pursuit could reach their march; in couQict 
their onset fell wherever they chose, and was rcliiiquislu'd 
even in the instant of cliargc. Whole districts were in llamcs 
before their approach was known, as a terror to others to 
redeem the ravage.” , 

Siege of aiajeo, The rallying point of the Mahrattas was the 
i690-e8. fortress of Ginjee, the siege of which waa as 
protracted as the siege of Troy. On hearing that Ram raja 
bad taken up his abode in that fortress, Zulfikar Khan was 
in the first instance sent to capture it; but |he suspicious 
terfper of the emperor led him repeatedly to change the com¬ 
manders, and the operations necessarily languished. Zul¬ 
fikar was often in collusion with the M^rattas, and it was 
even suspected that be contemplated the establishment of 
an independent authority through their aid, on tho death of 
tho aged emperor. It was during the langfuor of tliis siego 
that Suntajee Oborepuray, having defeated the Mogul 
generals in the north, appeared before the place with a body 
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of 20,000 horse.* The besiegiDg army was beaiiged in its 
turn, and Gam buksh, the son of the emperor, and the nominal 
commander-in-chief, was driven to a humiliating convention. 
Aiirungzcbc disallowed it, recalled his son, and entrusted the 
command for Lbe tltird time toZulfikar. But as>he was in 
communication with the enemy, the siege was again prolonged, 
till the emperor, indignant at liis inactivity, gave him *hu 
option of its immediate caiiture, or his own degradation. 
Zullikur now assaulted the fort in earnest, and it was reduced 
in the year 1698. 

Itam RijainalcM bccn allowcd, tllTOUgh tho 

saiam ini connivance of ZuUikar, to escape from Giiijcu 

t»i, lofls. before its capitnlation, made* his way back to 

his native mountaitis and selected Satara as his capital. 
1 fe was e<Jon enabled to assemble a larger army than Seva jee 
liad ever commanded, and proceeded to lc\y what he termed 
“ the Mahratta dues ” through the provinces of Candesh and 
Bijrar. The greater ]>ortion of the maritlioc forts of the 
ATuhnittas }>ud l)eon preserved or recovered 5 and, with Colaha 
for their arsenal, they were enabled to keep the sea agaiitst 
the Moguls. On the other hand, the Mahratta cause suifered 
the severest injny by the death of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
who had been the terror of the Mogul armies for seven years. 
Uhuniiajce, his foimcr associate, became liis mortal enemy; he 
was hunted by his own countrymen like a wild beast, through 
the region which he had filled with his cxjdoits, and was 
at length brought to bay and his head cut off and sent as an 
acceptable present to the emperor. , 

Nfwpunsof To meet tlie increasing audacity of the Mah- 
Arinan 5 /ci>e, ruttos, Aunmgzcbo dcvlscd the })lan of separating 

his army into two divisions—one to be employed 
iu protecting the open country from their depredations—tho 
other in caj)turing their forts. Tlie first duty was committed 
to Zulfikar Khan, the ablest and the most energetic of tho 
Mogul generals, at a time when they were universally cncr- 
vatcil by iiidiilgcncc and venality. He repeatedly defeated the 
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Mahrattas ia tbo 6uld; but he was unable to reduce thcii' 
strength, and they always appeared more fresh after a defeat 
than his own troops after a victory. Aurungzebe reserved 
the task of capturing the fortresses for himself; and, brerdring 
up his encampment on the banks of the Bcema, to the deep 
regret of his voloptuons officers, commenced operations by the 
siege of Satara, which was suircndcred to him in four months, 
in April, 1700. A month before this period Ram raja expired 
at Singur, and his son, a child of ten years of age, was 
declorcd king under the regency of his mother, Tara Bye. 

iia inorciiiing Buring tho succeeding five ycaiu Annuigzcbo 
diAcuitiot, 1702 was incessantly engaged in redneing the Mali* 

ratta forts; but while thus employed he continued 
to superintend the minutest dctmls of business throughout tlio 
empire, and not even a petty oflicer was admitted to tlic 
service at Cabal without bis concurrence. Wlion wo are 


assured that the climate of India invariably relaxes tiic vigour 
of tho body and the energies of the mind, we turn with 
astonishment to this octogenarian chief, engaged iucussiintly 
with youthful vigour in the duties of tlic cahiuct or in (ho 
severer labours of the field, in a wild country and a vile 
climate. But all the energy of Aurungzebe was unable to 
cope with tho disorders which multiplied around him. The 
Rajpoots were again in open hostility; other triI>c‘S in the 
north, encouraged by his continued absence, and tlic conse¬ 
quent weakness of the administration, began to exhibit a 
refractory spirit. His treasury was exhausted by a wasting 
war of twenty-five years. The Mahratta chiefs bogmi to 
recover their forts; and in 1705 he received accounts at one 


and the same time that they had crossed the Nerhudda in 
!^at force, and extended their ravages to Malwa, and overrun 
Burar and Candesh, and also despatched 15,000 troops to levy 
contributions in Guzei'at. In every direction around his camp, 
north, south, east, and west nothing was seen hut the 
sock of villages, the slaughter of troops, and devastation of 
the country. 
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n.;fTtvire« to the In thcBC (loplorablo drcumstanccB the cmjxjror 
MiJimtui*. 1706 . niado overtures to the Mahrattae, and offered 

them a Icg’al title to the fotnih and the tenth of tlie revenues 
of the nix Boobahs of the Dcccan, on condition of their mdn- 
tainiiiporder and ropresRingvioience. But they immediately rose 
in their demands, and had the effrontery to require dresses of 
honour f<tr more than Rcvcnty of tlieir marauding chiefs. The 
iK'goliatumwas therefore limkcnoff, and the imperial cacami)- 
ment began to retire to Ahmednngur, closely followed by 
the Mahrattas, who plnudcrcd up to the verge of the camp, 
iind converted the retreat into an ignominious flight. 
Tu’Oiity years before Aurungzebo had marched from this 
<-apit:i1 in all the pride and pomp of war, to extend this 
dominion to Cape Comorin; he now returned to it with the 
remnant of a discomfited army, and pursued by a victorious 
. ^. foe, and there lie expired on the 22nd of Fcbninry, 

17U7* By tiis will he directed that Lis fuaeral 
Kuui*usiJ 7 . h07, cxiKMiHCR nhould Lc limited to four nipcuB and-a*^ 

hrilf, to he defrayed from sum he had received for the 
Osips ho had made and sold; and that the 8um of 805 rupees^ 
•\vhich ho had acquired from the sale of the Koraus he hod 
copic'd with bis hands* should be distributed among the 


poor. 

HcnaTlcioa 
lij« Tvtgn. 


Aurungzobe has been considered by the native' 
historians the tyjK) of Mogul greatness, and his 
name is invested with aii indefinite idea of gran 


deur, even in the minds of Knrnpcans. But tliis feeling is. 
C(>rrect<“d liy a close inspection of the events of his reignj and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that few cliaract^ in 
Indian histoiy have ever been more overrated. His personal 
bra\'(:ry, his military talents, and his application to business, 
are deserving of all praise; but he persisted in a policy which 
was inlierently vicious, after he perceived the ruin it was 
bringing on tlic empire. He was engaged for twenty-five 
yoars in a war, first of intolerance, and then of aggression, 
whicli exhausted the I'osourccs of the country, and hastened 
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tlie downfall of tbc honsc of Baber. The great oriental des¬ 
potism of the Moguls, like otliora which i)reccded it, had 
nearly run out the usual period of two centuries, and 
began to cmrablc to pieces, ns soon os the genius or the 
prcstigxj of Aurungzebe ccaswl to siistaiii it. 


CHAPTEB VII. 


ritoai THE death of AUBiTrczEnE to tde invasion op 

NADIU SHAH, 1707—1731). 


On tho death of Aurungzebe, prince Azim, who 
JJ'JJ““'g^.had been banished through his fathers dread of 
•lonofBttjwtoor being treated by his own sons w’hon weakened 
stiuh, 1707, disease, as he had treated Sliali Jelion, im¬ 
mediately returned to the encampnicnt, caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, and prepared to niavuh to the capital; 
but his elder brother, Muazzunj with letter reason, assumed 
the crown, andadvanced from Cabnl to meet his rival. Ilis 
son, wlio had governed Bengal for eleven years, niatci'ially 
assisted his cause by opportunely bringing up eight crorcs of 
rupees which he had amassed during that ]>orioiL Tho two 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, when prince Azim 
was defeated and fell, together with two of his sons. Zukikar, 
who had remained neuter during the engagement, at once 
dedared for the victor. It only I’cmained to disjmso of tlio 
pretension of the youngest son of the late emperor, Cam buksh, 
who was assembling troops in the Deccan. Zuldkar marched 
against him with a contingent of Mahrattas, and defeated 
him. He died shortly after of his wounds, and Muazzim, wlio 
was left tbc undisputed master of the empirc, assumed tiie 


title of Bahadoor Shah. 

Matmrtta nffiiiTi Mahrattas, who had baffled tho power of 

-saiiuo-Ta,* Aurungzabo for tliirty years, were now weak¬ 
ened by intestine discord. Tara Bye, the widow of 




Iliiin raja li(;ld'tlio reins of govenuneat for seven years, in 
the iiaiiie of lier son. Salioo, tJic son of Samhajoe, the legiti¬ 
mate Jieir to the throne, had been for ne>'CJitocn yeai-s a 
captive in the Mogul caini*, where he had been treated with 
great kiudnoss by the em(iuror, who luan'icd him to the 
daughters of two of the prii>ci{ial Mahratta sirdars in his 
service. Piince Aziin, when setting out to seize the pri^e a1 
D<dlii, adopted the sago advice of Ziillikar, and not only 
granted Sahoo liis liberty but fui’nUhed liim with assistana' 
to assert his claim to tliu Muhratta throne, on cuudition t)mt 


iie should hold it as a vassal of the empire. Tara Bye inmie* 
dlal<.'ly prucluiiiicd him an iniiRistor, and c«)licctc(l an arn^ to 
(>pp«)sc him; but ho succeeded in ulituining possession ul' 
Satara, and in March, 1708, assumed tlie functions of royalty. 
In litis fiitiiiiy contest, tlic great Mahrattu chieftains embraced 
opposite sides, and drew tlieir swords against eaeb other; a 
happy event for th(^ neighlrooringpn'vinces. At lliecndof five 
years, Sevajec, lltc son of Tara Bye, died, an<i her minister 
seized the op{)urtuuity of superseding her authority, unci 
|)l:u;iiig aiiolhur of the sttiis of Ham raja, Sambajec, on the 
throne at Kolapnre, which, from that period became tlie scut of 
the younger brii*>ch of tbomjal family, and the rival of Satara. 

EuHikar Khan wm rewarded for his odhereuee 


DnoCK^ Khun 
>;niaU tho 


to Baliadoor Shall witli the vice-royalty of the 


Uecxxin, which he cemiuittcd to the care of Biiood 


Khan, while he himself continued to reside at the capital. 
Daood Khau was a Patan of noble biidli, famous Ihi’oughoul 


the De' can for Ills luatchless courage, and bis love of s^ong 
tlriiik. He paid frcqucut visits to Madras, and did not liesitate 
io partake of English hospitality. The Mudius President 
ahisiys “took care to supply him with liquors, because be was 
80 generous under their influence.” It is lecordcd that in 
1701, Mr. Pitt, the father of Lord Oliatlmm, who then occupied 
that post, gave him a grand entertuument in the Council 
Chamber, when the Patan “ pledged the chief largely in cordiu. 
walers and French brandy, amidst a discharge of coimoii.” 
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Zulfikar, who was desirous of cuJtivoting peace with tlic 
Mahrattas, of whom he had been the most fonnidable foe in 
the field for fift(!cn years, authouzed his lieutenant to offer 
Sahoo the cliout which the hfahrattas had so long extorted 
by violence. Though the concession came only from a local 
officer, and was not therefore conclusive, it was not the less 
prized by the Mahratta cabinet, as the first legitimate titlo 
they ha<l been able to acquire t 0 ‘ their exactions. The tran¬ 
quillity of Rajpootana was secured by the same spirit of 
concession to its three principal rajas. 

Ori 4 noftho Tliesc aiTangcmuDta wlucb clearly indicated the 

growing wcakucss of the empire, appear to have 
Ijeen hastened by the inroads of the Sikhs in the north. 
Kanuk, the foimdcr of the Sikh comp)unity, who flourished 
about the close of tlie fifteenth century, taught, that devotion 
was due to God, but that forms were immaterial, and that tlio 
worship of the Hindoos and the Mahomedans was equally 
acceptable to the deity. The sect which ho founded gradiiitlly 
increased in numbers for a century, and became an object of 
detestation to the bigotted Mahomedans, wlin massacred its 
pontiff in 1606. In 1675, Gooroo Govind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Nanuk, conceived the idea of forming 
the Sikhs into a military, as well as a religious,'commonwealtli. 
He abolished all distinction of caste, and admitted all converts 
to perfect equality; but every member of the body Vos 
required to be a pledged soldier from his birth, o> his initiation. 
He inculcated reverence for the Hindoo gods and brahmiiir, 
and prohibited the daughter of kine. After a long struggle 
with the Mahomedans, be saw his strongholds captured, his 
mother and children destroj'ed, and his followers slaughtered, 
mutilated, or dispersed. These severities exasperated the 
fanaridsm of the Sikhs, and planted an inextinguishable 
hatred of tho Afahomedans in tiicir minds. Under a new 
chief, of the name of Bandoo, they issued from their retreats, 
overran the Punjab, and, if we are to believe the Mahomedan 
historians, committed unheard of atrocities. 
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jvathofitah*. the beginning of the eighteenth ccntuiy, 

(lour Shall, 1712. they had extended their inroads, on the one side 

to Laliorc, and on the other to Delhi; and Baliodnor Shah 


maivhed against them in person and drove them back to the 
hills, lie died on his return to Lahore, in February, J712, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age nf seventy-two. 


Awwinn Wtl 


lli8 death waHimjncdiately followed by tlio ujital 


OcarU uf Ji3b;iQ> 

dcrMtab, J7J1 


contest among liis sons, whicli toriiiiDated hi the de* 
feat and death of three of them, when the survivor 


luoiuiUd the throne, and assumed the title of Jeliander Shah. 


One of the earliest acts of his reign, was to put to death alt 
tlic prineos of tlie blood niyal within his rcacli. He appointed 
Zulfikat Khun,who had supiiorU^ him tluxiugh the conflict to the 
poet of vizier, while he resigned himself to the most degrading 
[ileusurce, and raised the relatives of a dancing giii who had be¬ 
come his favourite mistress, to the highest lionours in the 
state, But lits ignoble career was speedily cut short by liis 
nephew, Feroksiicrc, w’ho had escaped tlie massoci'e of his 
•family, by liis absciuto in Bengal, of whicli he was the vice¬ 
roy. He advanced witli an army of 70,000 men, and defeated 
the emperor in the neighlmurhood of Agra. The noble Zul- 
tikar Kkui, the lust of the great eapt^s of the Mogul 
dynasty, whoKe»{mee8tor8 had scr>’cd it in the highest oflSccs 
for more than a century, was howdy strangled by tlie orders 
of F'troksUere, and the wrctclied Juliondcr Shah was put to 


death after a reign of six months. 


I'crukibcre. ins. Fcrokshcre, the most contemptible, as yet, of 
—TUeSyudi. jj_„y yf t,j,G priucvs of hls linc, ascended the thrpno 
iu 1718, and dishonoured it for six years by liis vices and his 
cowardice. He owed his elevation to the exertions of two 


brothel’s, IlusBcin Ali, the govci-nor of Bchar, and Abdoolla 
Khan, the governor of Allahabad, generally denominated the 
SynJs, to denote their descent fixiin the Prophet, and his 


reign was little else but a scries of machinations to destroy 
them. The one was advanced to the post of virner, and Hussein 
Ali was appointed cummander-iu-chief. They were both men 
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of talent and valour, but, os they monopolised all j)OweT, they 
incurred the jealousy of the emperor and the eumity of his 
favourites. Immediately on his accession Ferokshcrc made a na¬ 
tive of Muoltan, who bod beenacazee at Dacca, his chief confi¬ 
dant, and under his induence sent Ilusseiu All against Ajecl 
Sing, the raja of Joudhpore, in the hope tliat the expedition 
might prove fatal to him. But he disappointed his enemies by 
concluding on honourable peace with the luja, and inducing bin: 
to give one of his daughters in marriage to the cmjwror. The 
nuptials, which were celebrated at Delhi with cxtraoi-dinary 
splendour, have become memorable in the history of British 
India by the patriotic conduct of a British surgeon, the par¬ 
ticulars of which will he given in a future chapter. 

Kiiam-wd- Daood Khun, who hod governed the Deccan as 

the deputy of ZuUikar Khan, was i-cmoved after 
—1718. the destruction of his patron, and sent ns governor 
to Ouzerat. The agreement ho bad made with thcMahruttus 
regarding the cliout and other dues fell to the giound on liis 
removal and they Leg^i to collect them again by violence. The 
ofdce of Boobadar of the Deccan was bestowed on the son nl' 
Ghazee*ood-dcen, wlio has been already mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the siege of Beejaporc in 168C. The family had 
emigrated from Tuikey, or rather Tartary, te seek its fortunes 
in Indio, and belonged to a clique of officials at the capital 
who were commonly designated the Toorance nobles. • Chin 
Kilich Khan, the new soubadur, rose to distmetion in the court 
of Aunmgzcbe, by whom he was decorated with the titles 
Asof'Jah and Nizam-ool-moolk. As it was on this occasion 
that he laid the foundation of the kingdom of Hyderabad, 
we shall anticipate the period of his independence by desig¬ 
nating him henceforward as the Nizam. He was a statesman 
of great experience and ability, but of still greater subtlety. 
Dm'ing the seventeen mouths of his incunibency he fomented 
tlic disseBsions between the rival bouses of Kolaporc and 
Satura, and thus established some check on the ravages of 
the Mahrattaa. Sahoo was induced to acknowledge hiiuself 
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a %-ai3sal of the emperor, and tliongh in bis own tircle he ns- 
suiJiCtl the title of king of the Hindoos, in the court calcndiir 

he was ranked as a Mogul commander of 10,U0U. 

VUhWQ* ° 

nith,ri!iuvat Tlic increasing contentions of these two bcunclicK 

01 the family of Sevajee had created such anarchy 
as to bring the Mahratta state to the verge of ruin, when tin; 
genius of Balajce Vishwunath placed the party of Sahoo in the 
ascendant, and rekindled tiie smouldcringencrglcs of thenation. 
Balajoo was originally a simple karkoon, or village accouutant, 
Init rose through various gradations of office till ho reached the 
dignity of Peshwa, or chief minister. It was to his energy 
tliat tiiC rapid cx^iansion of the Mahratta power, when it had 
readied the limit of depression, is to the attributed, and 
lie may justly be itigarded as the second founder of its 


greatness. 

HuMeinAii The Nizam was discharged fnmi the office of 
Sooiwurofth« viceroy of the Deccan to make room for Hussein 
Death of uaowi -Ali, 0110 of the Syuds, who was sent thither tti 
KhuD. remove him from the amrt. Instructions wore at 


the same time given to Daood Kluui to offer him the most 
strenuous but covert ojijiosition, and the revereion of tlie ap- 
ixiintiuent was ’‘cld out to him as the reward of success. 


But Daood Khifii was too daring and impetuous for any snb- 
terfuge, and lie dotemined to bring 1 lie disjiute to au immediate 
issuf. lie accoi'dingly met Hussein Ali with his own 


veteran force, and attacked him with such fuiy as to scatter 
his forces like a flock of sheep. But in the moment of victory 
a cannon-ball stnick him dca^ and the fortune of the day jv;vs 
changed. His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, on hearing of 
his fate, stabbed herself to the heart. The memory of his 


reckless courage aud Me cMvalrous exploits is still preserved 
in many a ballad and proverb in tlie Deccan. Hussein Ali, 
flushed with this victory, took the field agmiist the Mahrattas, 
but was completely defeated, aud they immediately extended 
their oncmachinunts and enlarged their claims. The emperor, 
anxious only for the destruction of his own obnoxious general, 
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gave them every encou^^^ment to resist him, and promised 
to reward them if tliey were succeesfuL 

Convention with Ali, distracted on the one hand l»y the 

the Mniinttat, inccssant plots hattdied against him at Dellti, and 

on tlto other by the depredations of the Mahrattas, 
who were stimulated by the court, adopted the desperate 
resolution of winning them over to his cause by conccBsioris. 


He entered into negotiations with the Mahratta cabinet, which 
were ccnductcd with consummate skill by Balejec Vishwunatli, 
and resulted in a convention as advantageous to the Mahrattas 
us it was disgraceful to the Moguls. Sahoo was acknowledged 
AS the independent sovereign of the districts cum|>riscd in the 
family jaygecr, and of snbsiiquent conquests. The “fourth ” 
and the “ tcntli ” of the revenues of the six soubahs of the 
Deccan, and of tiio tributary states of Tanjore, Mysore, and 
Tricliinopoly, were bestowed on him on condition that lie 
should, in addition to the usoal fee on sucli grants, pay an 
annual tribute of ton lacs of rupees, furnish a contingent of 
15,000 troops, and become responsible for the peace of the 
Deccan. 


Uematiu on tbu greatest stride to power the Mah- 

conrention. rattas had yet made, and it fulfilled the fondest 
wishes of the founder of this system of spoliation. It fur¬ 
nished them with a large and permanent revenue, for though 
the six Boubahs had been exhausted by the inccssant ravages 
of war, the assignment granted to the Mahrattas was, at 
their dictation, calculated on the sum of 18 crorcs, which 


those provinces had yielded in the years of peace and pros¬ 
perity. It would apparently have been' more to the pecuniary 
advantage of the Mahrattas to exchange assignmeutB spread 
over a country which extended from sea to sea, and from the 
Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, for a compact territoiy. But tho 
great object of the Peshwa was to render the claims of the 


Mahratta naUon as comj^cated, as extensive, and as vague 
as possible, and thus to acquire a right of constant inter- 
ferenco in the revenue administration of the entire D 
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well knowing that the interpretation of its demaids would 
rest with the strongest. This famous convention gave a 
new impulse to the Mahratta policy, and at the same time 
placed tlic government more exclusively in the Lunds of the 
cabinet of brahmins at Satara, of whom the Pesliwa was the 
head. It likewise pruvidc'd cougcuial employment for a host of 
Mahratta officers, who were now planted in every distiiet if 
the south to collect tho tribute, with every motive to multiply 
their exactions. 

iiiuw inAii This convention enabled Hussein Ali to with- 
? ‘I''*' draw liis armies from the Deccan, and to marcli to 

111.—IHiiUiof ’ 

Kurok»h«re. Dcllu. Thc cmiioror was advised to disallow 

I ■ 1 y 

tlio treaty, and the breach between him and the 
Syiuls became wider. Hussein Ali liastoiicd to the caihtal to 
restore the U 80 <:iidan<;y of his family, accompanied lylhilajeo 
Vibhwuiiath, and 10,000 select Mahratta liorse. A confede¬ 
racy which included tlic chief ministers of state, was foniuid 
by thc einiK’ror for thc destruction tif the brothel’s, but lie 
had not llie courage necessary for sucli an enterprise, and 
had, moreover, come under the influence of a new favourite, 
llnsseiu Ali ivas therefore enabled to march into the city with 
Utile npjKJhilioa. Ferokbhere made the most abject submis. 
sions, but was d^ragged fii)m the rcccsBes of the seraglio 
where bo had taken refuge, and privately assassinated. 


ArreiiinnW )>upi>ets wetc succPKsivcly pLicod on the 

Maiioined siiiih, vacaiit t.liroue by the triumphant Syuds, but they 

disappcan?d by iviison or disease in a few months, 
when Rnstum Kliaii, a grandson of AiiningzelK?, was made 
emperor, and assumed the title of Maliomcd Sliah, the last wh3 
deserved the name •)! emimror of India. Weak and despic¬ 
able as Fcrokahcix) had been on thc throne, his tragic death 
crealed greai syrajiathy throngliout the couutiy, and the jiopu- 
lar indignation against iiis assassins was manifested by 
risings and rebellions in various districts; but thc greatest 
subject of disquietude to the brotiicre arose from the conduct 
of the Nizam. Though be bad joined the Syuds against tlie 
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late emperor, be was alienated from their interests b 7 being 
nominated to the inferior post of governor of Guzerat, when 
lie had every reason to expect the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
lie began to collect troops, on the plea of restoring order in 
the province assigned to him, bat in reality to establish his 
own power in the sooth, where he had many adherents, both 

HeroitoftheHi- th® Mohrattas and the Mahomedana. Ho 

urn, June, >720.marched southward with 12,000 men, and having 
captured the important fortress of Asseergur, and overrun 
Candesh, defeated two armies which were sent against him, 
and thus became master of his position. 
irtt»«dn*AUi». Meanwhile the yonng emperor was fretting 

under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under the dis¬ 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a combination among 
the nobles of bis court to release himself from their p<)wcr. 
The plot, which embraced some of the most eminent of tlie 
courtiers, could not be concealed from the brothers; but tlicy 
were distracted by the difficulties which surrounded tliem on 
every side. At length it was resolved that Hussein Ali 
should march agmnst the Nizam, taking the emperor wi th liim, 
und that AbdooUa should return to Delhi, the court being tlioTi 
at Agra, to look after the family interests. Five days after 
the army had commenced its march, a savage Calmuck, who 
had been selected to strike the blow, approached the palan¬ 
keen of Hussein Ali, on pretence of presenting a petitioE, and 
stabbed him to the heart. In the conflict which necessarily 
ensued, the partisans of the emperor were victorious, und tlic 
a^y marched back to Delhi. Abdoolla, fiearing of his bro¬ 
ther’s fate, set up a new emperor, and maxched to encounter 
Mahomed Shah, but he was entirely defeated, though his life 
was spared in condderation of his august lineage. 

Mahomed Shah, now a free monarch, entered 

M#liome4 Shill • . a , 

Centura the ci^- lu6 captsl 'With great pomp a twclvoxnoQtb after 
tai, ino, elevated to the throne, and made a 

liberal distribution of offices. The odious juzia, the tax on 
infidels, was abolished. The Rajpoot rajas of Joudhporc and 
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Jc-yporo were promoted to governorabipB; while ti e raja of 
Oodyporo, still isolated by his orthodox dignity, refuserl all 
intercourse with the court, and sunk into contempt. Sadut 

Ali, a Ehorasan merchant, wlin had raised himself 

Oj iffifi of tbfi ' 

iv.i<(efiuniir. by Ills talents to the charge of Biana, was made 

Boobadar of Oude, where he founded the royal 
dynasty which was extinguished in 1856. The office of vizier 
was reserved for the Nizam, who came up from the Deccan 

to assume the control of public affairs. But 
The Uiwm "F , , , , 

•..inttdVi»u.T, ho found the new emperor utterly unworthy 
* of his station, immersed in pleasiu^s, and so 

besotted willi a favourite mistress os to have given her the 
custody and use of the royal signet. ir<i endeavoured to 
r Hisc Mahomed Shah to a souse uf his duties as the head of 
a great empire which was exposed on e%‘cry side to danger. 
But his master turned a deaf car to tliis sage counsel, and 
listened with more delight to the atlvicc of liis dissolute com¬ 
panions, who amused him by turning the antiquated habits 
iind solemn manner of the venerable statesman, then in his 
seveiity-fiftb year, into ridicule. 

ih refiirnttofhe Thc courtiors, to rid themselves of the presence 
D.i'can, 1723. yf vizicT, Bcut him against thc refnvetory 
governor of Quzciat, whom their own folly had driven into 
rebellion. lie quelled the revolt at once by his tact, and returned 
to the capital, where, liowevcr, ho did not long remain. Dis¬ 
gusted with the weakness and profligacy of thc court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up his office, and proceeded 
to the Dcccan. The emperor loaded liim with honours on his 
departure, but at the same time instigated tl\c local governor 
of Hyderabad, Mnbariz Khan, to resist his authority, and held 
out the reversion of the viceroyalty as a bait. Thc iNizam 
defeated Mobariz, and sent his Lead to Delhi, congratulating 
thc Court on the extinction of the revolt. lie then fixed on 
Hyderabad, the andent capital of the Koolub-Shahcc dynasty, 
Fuundi government, and from this period 

1T24. may be dated the rise of thc Nizam’s domiuioii. 
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Death e{Ba]«.]ee Tishwonath, OS already stated, had 

viahwunatii, accozupanicd Hassein All with a Maliratta coii- 

tingent to Delhi, and, on the accession of Maho¬ 
med Shah, obtained the imperial continuation of the grants 
of the “ fourth ” and tho “ tenth,” and returned in triumph 
with the inpalnable charters, fourteen in number, t») Satara, 
trhcrc he soon after died. Before his death he completed tho 
aiTaiigcmcnts for the collection of the assignments ho had 
acquired, and established a system of tlic most intricate sub¬ 
division of interests, by which ample provision was made fur 
a whole army of Mahratta oflBcials. A preponderating i)owcr 
was thus given to the cabinet of brahmins at Bataro, whicli 
eventually resulted in tlie transfer of all tlic authority of tho 
state to their chief, the Peshwa. He was succeeded in his 


RnjM Ban. by his soit Bajeo Boo, who cAbibited in the 

I’iitiiva, 1721. highest degree the enterprise of the Mahratta 
character, and in talent and vigour proved to he sccoiul ruily 
to Sovajee. Tho interest of tho succeeding twenty years of 
the histoiy of India centres in the alliances, and disputes, and 
strategy of the young Mahratta statesman of Satara, and the 
subtle old Turk at Hyderabad, who made peace and war with¬ 
out any rcfcrcuco to the emperor at Delhi. 


Itnjde Boo'i ad* 
vice to Salioo, 

mz. 


The impetuoaty of Bajcc Bao’s character led 
him to propose the boldest schemes of ambition 
to his master Sahoo. He felt that unlessi em¬ 


ployment could bo found abroad for the large body of predatory 
horse which foimcd tho sinews of the Mahratta power they 
would be engaged in mischief at home. Fully aware of tho 
deday of Hie Mogul power, he urged the king “ to strike the 
trunk of tho wilhering tree, the branches must fall of them¬ 
selves. -Jfow is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
rile Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. By directing 
our efforts to Hindostan the Mahratta £ag in yonr reign 
shall fly from the Kistna to tho Attok.” “ You shall plant it 
on the llimalayn,” replied Saboa Bat Le had been bred in 
the luxniy of a Mahomedan seraglio, and bad lost the bol()ncs3 
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au<l cuorgy of t}ic Maliratta character. Bajec Kao found 
that hiti own ardour was i\\ seconded by his sovereign, and was 
constrained to act under his own discretion; mid thus tlio 
house of Sevajee waxed weaker, and the house of the Peahwa 
waxed stronger. 

Affair of Tlie Nizam had appointed his uncle, Ilumeed 

Khan, liia representative in (xiizerat, in opposition 
to the (?onrt at Delhi. Tlie court appointed Sir-boohind Khan 
governor of the province, with din^ctions to extinguish this 
revolt. With the aid of two Mahratta commanders, Kantajee 
and Peelajeo, Hnmeed Khan was enabled to defeat the Mogul 
:irmk*H, and itwardf^d them with a grant of the ‘‘ fourth ” and 
the ‘Hontli ” of the revenues of Guzerat., Bajec Rao took 
ad\'rintfigo of this discord, and renewed his excursions into 
Malwa, grunting Siiuliii, Uolkar, and Powar of Dliar, commis- 
sions to levy chojU iu that jirovince, while he himself proceeded 
to the soulli, uiid exacted coulributions from the ruler at Se* 
rinpi|)atam. Alamied by the incA'asing audacity of the 
Pdshwa’s depredations, the Nizam endeavoured to revive the 
(lissciisloiis of the rival liousos of Kolapore and Satara. Sam- 
bajeo claimed lus share of the assignments which had been 
graiit^Hl to the T’cshwl^ Ralajee Vishwnnatli, on the six 
sou1>ahK of the Iteccaii, and the Nizam, as the official represent 
talive of the emperor, called op both parties to j^roducc their 
titlcsaind substantiate their claims before him. Salioo and liis 


cabinet were filled wdth indignation by what they (h'emed aii 
insolent attempt to interfere in their domestic quaiTcls. Bajec 
Jiao instantly assembled a large army, and marched against 
the Nizam, who was likowieo supported by a large body of 
Mivhrattas, but he was driven into a position where the want 
of jirovisions constrained him to enter into negotiations, wliich 
terininated more favourably than could liave been expected. 


r«hwa obulot 
the eftouf of 
Ouxcrati 


The sin^^ar moderation of the Peshwa on this 
occasion, a-licn the Nizam v^os at his mercy, was 
not without a cause. He was at the time nego¬ 


tiating with Sir-lioolandKhaD,tbe imperial governor of Guzerat, 
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who had succeeded in establishing Ids authority, for the chout 
and other assignments which had been granted to the two 
Mahratta ofBcers already mentioned, and, to expedite the bar¬ 
gain, sent his brother to lay the country waste. Sir-booluiid 
at icngtli found it expedient to purchase sume measure of 
peace by yielding to these demands The concession was, 
however, more restricted than that wliich had been granted 
by Hussein Ali, and condimcd by Mahomed Shah. Tliu 
ikovi was to be calculated on the actual amount of collections; 
only two or three oflBoers were to be placed in each district to 
collect the dues; no other exactions were to be inflicted on the 
ryots, and every assistance was to be given to the iinpeiiul 
authority. From these imutatioiis we arc enabled to perceive 
how greatly the Mahrattos had abused the power conferred on 
them by tlic charters whicli they obtained eight ycai's before. 
Never was a more flagitious aud intolerable system of extor¬ 
tion invented by human ingenuity than that wliich the genius of 
Sevajee had devised, and which the Mahrattas considered it 
their mission to extend over the whole of India. 


KoiaporooBd While Bajcc Rao was employed in settling his 
satftnMpeue, demands on Guzerat, Sambajee crossed the Wiinia 

and plundered the territory of his rival, Sahoo. 
He was, however, subscqncntly defeated, and obliged to sign 
an acknowledgment of his cousin’s right to the entire Mah- 
ratta territory, with the excejftion of a small tract ayouml 
Kolaporc, to which his branch of the royal family was thence¬ 
forward to be confined, and thus ended the dissensions of 
twenty years. The Nizam, foiled in tus attempt to weaken tho 
Mhhrattas by internal discord, found a new instrument of 
mischief in Dfaabany, the Mahratta conunandcr-in-chicf. Ilu 
had been intrusted with the Mahratta interests in Guzerat, 
and was mortified to find that the chout and other dues in liis 


own province had been carried off by Bajee Rao. Under a 
feeling of resentment and at tho instigation of the Nizam, he 
marched towards Sattm with 85,000 mui, with tho avowed 
object of releasing Sahoo from the tyranny of the Peshwa, br.t 
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lic was defeated ty an inferior force, and fell in battle. Tlio 
inllaoQcc of his rival was increased in no small dc^e by this 
attempt to destroy it. But the Peshwa acted with generosity, 
and conferred the ofiBcc which had been held by Dhabarry on 
Ills son, an infant, and entrusted the management of affairs to 
Origin of tho Foclujcc Guiokwar, whose immediate ancestor 
Qcuckwar. y cow-herd, and whose descendants j ow 

occupy the throne of Baroda. 

Oiik'inofiioikai To tliis jHiriod also belongs the rise of the fanii- 
iui4Smiu». jjgg Ilolkar and Sitidia, destined to take a 
pi'uinliicnt shore in the politics of India. Molhur Rao Ilolkar 
was the sou of u herdsman, but, being a youtli of adventurous 
(Hi-’])c>sitiou, uEcIiangcd the crook for the sy'ord, and hy his 
daring courage recommended himself to Bajcc Itao, who ca* 
trusted him with tlic charge of levying contributions in eighty- 
four districts or villages in Malwa. Baunjee Sindia, though 
said to he allied to the noblest families in KajpoutUiia, was of 
tlic caste of cultivators, and entered the service of Balajee 
Vislnvunatti as a menial servant. It is related that on one 
occasion his master, returning from an interview will) tiie raja 
Suhoo, found Ills attendant asleep on his back with the slippers 
firmly grasped in his hand. Struck with bis fidelity in so 
humble an occupation, the Peshwa introduced him into his 
body-guard. lie soon became one of the foremost of the 
Malirstta chieftains, and, like Ilolkar, reccivcMl assignmciitis 
oji lljc districts of Mahva, which formetl the nucleus of the 
family domain. 

After the defeat of Dhabarry, tJic Peshwa 
ivccnB^coSiiu smd tlic Nlzam came<to a mutual understaudiug 
j'^,***®*^*™^ for the promotion of their respective interests, 

and it was agreed that Bajcc Kao should be at 
liberty to plunder the Mogul tcrritoricB in the north without 
restraint, and that the Kizam’s posscssiuns in the south should 
not be molested by the Mahrattas. In fact, the Nizam, the 
representative of the emperor in the Dcccan, purchased peace 
by letting the Kolirattos loose on the dominions of lus sove- 

0 2 
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reign beyond the Nerbudda. Bajec Rao crossed that river in 
1732, and laid waste the devoted province of Malwa. Thu 
Mogul governor, Mahomed Bungusb, was engaged at thu 
time in besieging a refractory chief in Bundlecund, who in> 
voked the aid of Bajec Bao. Bungusb was soon, in his turn, 
besieged, and was rescued only by the prompt arrival of his 
countrymen from RobilcuncL The Bundlecund raja evinced his 
gratitude to the Peshwa by bequeathing him a third of his 
tcrriUiry of Jhansi; and thus was the Mahratta standard 
luim ceded u planted for tbo first time on the banks of tlic 
uoeu Bao, 1780 jiimna, I'ljo govorument of Malwa was sfxin 
after conferred by the emperor on the Rajpoot prince, Jey 
Sing, whose reign, was rendered illustrious by the encourago 
mciit of science and the erection of the beautiful city of Joy- 
pore, with its palaces, halls, and temples, and, above all, its 
noble obscrvatoiy. The profession of a common creed had 
promoted aTriondly intercourse between the Maliratta and 
the Rajpoot chiefs, and Jey Sing, who was more of a sulirtlar 
than a statesman, made over the whole province of Malwa to 
Bajoe Kao, though not without the supposed coucuiTcncc of 
the feeble court of Delhi. 

sajee itu‘8 de- These Concessions only seemed to inllanio the 
tmmdt, 178C. amlrition of Bajec Rao, and tJic rcccssities of his 
position constrained him to extend his aggressions, (ireat 
as were the resources of the Mahratta state, the greater por¬ 
tion of the revenue was absorbed by the diicfs who collected 
it, and only a fraction reached the national treasury. Tiie 
magnitude of Bajeo Rao’s operations had involved him in debt; 
the bankers were slow to make further advances; his troops 
were clamorous for their pay, and discipline was weakened by 
bis inability to meet their claims. lie therefore demanded 
of the imperial court a confinnatlon of the assignments 
on Guzerat which liad been granted by Slr-boolund Khan, 
and of the recent cession of province of Malwa, as his 
personal jaygeer. The emperor, or rather his minister, 
Khan Dowran, offered him an assignment of thirteen lacs of 
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ni)K!e8 on the districts south of the Chumbul, witn permisBion 
to hivy tribute in Bajpoutana, in the hope that this claim would 
embroil liim with the Kajpoot princes. But Bajce Rao, 
having learnt from his agent at Dcllii that all his demands 
were likely to be conceded with a little more pressure, imme¬ 
diately increuHcd them, and did not scruple to claim the whole 
territoiy south of the Chumbul, the surrender of the noly 
cities of Benares, 6ya, Muttra, and Allahabad, and the iin- 
mediate i>aymcnt of fifty lacs of rupees. The court endea¬ 
voured to appease him with smaller sacrifices, which ho readily 
aa:ept(‘<1, but without abating the pria* of his forlwarauce, or 
th(? projross of his army. Ilolkar crossed the Jumna, by bis 
oi-ders, and iilund<3n*d the Dooab, but wtfs driven back by 
Sadut Khan, the soobadar of Oude; and this success was 
magnified at Delhi into a grand victory, in wliich tliniwands of 
infidels were said to have jicrishcd. It was even rejwrted 
that Ha joe Ka<i hod been obliged to retire. “ 1 was conipcllod,” 
iio wrole, “ to ttiU the emperor the truth, and to prove to him 
that 1 was still in TIiiidoostan; to show him fiames and Mah- 
nittas at'the gutes of his capital.” He advanced towards 
Dellii by forced marcbes of forty 101108 a day. The conster¬ 
nation in the. imperial city may well be conceived; but his 
objtHtt was not th sack the capital, but to intimidate the court 
into concessiofls, and circumstances rendered it advisable for 
him ^o withdraw. His moderation encouraged a party of 
eight thousand horse under some of the nobles to attack his 
camp, bnt they were easily repelled by Holkar. Bajec Rao 
now retired from tbc north, recrossed the Nerbudda, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Satara. 


The do- Mabrattas apiHjarcd now to bo iwramount 

feated b; Bsjre in India, aod the Nizam was considered by the 

emperor and his ministers, the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. He himself perceived, when 
too late, the impolicy of his compact with Bajcc Rao in 1732. 
which had enabled the Mahrattas to plunder the northern 
provinces without interruption, and augmented their power to 
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'extent which now threatened big own safety and that of 
vy-ery other Mahomedon potentate in India. He listened to 
the overtnres of the court, and repured to Delhi, where the 
government of Malwa and of Gnzerat was conferred on him, 
and all the power and ^eB 0 ^ 1 ^ce 8 of the empiro were placed at 
his (hsposal. But these resources were now reduced to so low 
an ebb that he coalj assemble an army of only 84,000 
men, with which he moved down to Malwa, while the Peshwa 
advanced to oppose him wth 80,000. Owing, perhaps, to 
his great agc>—ho was now ninety-three-^perhaps to an 
over>coDfidenc6 in bis artillery, which was esteemed the best 
in India, he intrenched himself near Bhopal, instead of boldly 
encountering the bnemy in the field. Bajoc Rao adopted the 
usual MaJiratta system of warfare—laying waste the country 
around, intercepting all supplies, and huassing his opponent 
with incessant attacks. At length, on the twcnty-fuui tii 
day from the commencement of the siege, the Nizam, receiving 
no rcuiforcements, while his enemy called up every Mahratta 
chief in the Deccan to his aid, was constrained to sign a humilia- 
tingtreaty, granting to the victorious Mahratta the sovereignty 
of Malwa, and of all the territory up to the banks of the 
Ohumbul, and engaging to use all bis influence to obtain the 
grant of fifty lacs of rupees from the treasuiy at Delhi But 
that treasure was to find a different destinatioA. 

invutonofNaOir in the midst of these distractions, 'wliich 

aikii, 1788. exhansted the strength of the empiro, that Nadir 

Shah made bis appearanee on the banks of the Indus, and 
Isdia was visited with another of those desolating irruptions 
to which it bad been repeatedly snbject daring seven hundred 
years. 

The Peman dynasty of the Sofis, which bad 
tt lasted for two centuries, the usual term of Asiatic 
monarchies, was subverted in 1722 by the Ghiljies, 
the most powerful of the Afghan tribes. Shah Hussein, 
the last of that royal line, was blockaded by them in his capi¬ 
tal, Ispahan, which had then attained the summit of pros- 


:vQte 
careor. 
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perity, and contained a population of 600,000. After the 
besieged had endured the ^catest extremities of misery and 
•want, the king with his court went out attired in deep mourn¬ 
ing and gave himself upto Mahmood, the victurious chief, and 
placed tlio diadciu ou his brows. Mahmood, after a reign of 
two years, rendered execrable by his cruelties, left all his con¬ 
quests to his sou Asruf. Nadir Shab, the greatest wan'ior 
Persia has produced since the days of Darius, was the son of 
a sltoplierd of Kliorasau. His enterprising spirit led him to 
(Collect a band of freebooters; their number increased with 
their success, and he soon found himself at the head of a 
formidable force, with which be freed Kliorasan from the 
Abdalee Afghans who liad overrun it. IHie Ghiljie king of 
Persia was the next to feel his power, and was obliged to re- 
sign all his father’s conquests in Peraia. Nadir, after liis first 
success, raised Thamasp, the sou of tlic del broued .Sofi monai'cU 
to the throne; hut when he had expelled the Turks and tlio 
Ilussians from the provinces they had occupied, and restored 
indcpciidcucc and dignity to his native laud, he ascended tlte 
throne liinisclf, on the assumed imporlunity of a hundred 
Ihousiuid of his subjects,—nnblesf soldiers, and peasants,—as- 
sen>blcd togeth r ou a vast plain to offer him tlie crown. 

Tb Hud emdoyment for his troops, and to 

IleInvn-lMAt- *^*1 .. c , • / i 

(rhaniitan .ind gratify tlic rcseotmcot of Lis countrymen, he 
jn>iiii,47S7-38. carried his arms into the country of the Ghifjies, 
by whom they had been oppressed; but Gondahar was be¬ 
sieged for a twelvemonth before it sorrendcred. While en¬ 
gaged in the siege, Nadir sent a messenger to Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of bis fugitive subjects. Tho 
court was at the time distracted by the claims of Pajee Rao, 
and the demand was neglected. A second messenger was 
assassinated at Jellalabad. Tlte govemmeut of India had, 
from time immemorial, been in the habit of paying an annual 
subsidy to the highlanders who occupy the passes between 
Cabul and Pcshawur, and who were in a position to arrest the 
I'lrogresB of any invader. In tho confusion of the times the 
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payment of this black mail had been discontinued, and the 
hif^hlanders now opened the gates of India to Nadir Shah, 
who crossed the Indus, on a bridge of boats, with 
hardy veterans, and overran the Punjab before the court of 
Delhi was aware of his approach. 

iSutacn of The emperor marched to Cnmal to repel the ui- 
DoJhi. i7a». vaBioii, but experienced a fatal defeat, and, being 
without the means of resistance, proceeded immediately to 
tlie Persian camp, and threw himself on tlie mercy of the con¬ 
queror. The object of Nadir was wealth, not coiujiicst, ami 
it has l)ccn affirmed that he was prepared to retina on receiving 
a contribution of two crores of rupees; but Sadut Ali, the 
Koobadar of Oude, who liad been refused some favour by the cm- 
^Hii'or, sought revenge by representing to Nadir that this was 
n very inadequate ransom for an opulent (nnpirc, adding, tliat 
lie was able to furnish such a sura from liis own province uluiic. 
■On tills Nmlir determined to levy the exactions under his own 
eye. lie entered Dcllii in Marcli, 1739, in company with the 
emperor, and took up his residence in the palace. On the 
succeeding day a report of his death was spread abroad, and 
the citizens rose on the Persians, of whom a thousand perished 
in the tumult, which continued throughout the night. The 
next morning Nadir mounted his horse and wont forth to 
restore order, but the first sight which met his eye was the 
mangled corpses of Ids soldiers; at the same time he hhhsolf 
was assailed with missiles from the windows, and a favourite' 
officer was struck dead at his side. Unable any longer to 
restrain his fury, he issued orders for a general massacre of the 
inhabitants. For several horu^ the metropolis of India pre¬ 
sented a scene of violence, lust, and bloodshed, and 8,000 arc 
said to have fallen under the swords of the infuriated soldieiy; 
yet so complete was Nadir’s diBcdpliuc, that every sword was 
sheathed the moment be issued the order. 

FlimdeT of Nadir Shah now entered deliberately on the 
Delhi, I7M. work of Spoliation. He despoiled the emperor and 
his nobles of all their treasores and jewels, caused eveiy house 
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to be searched and sacked, aud spared no cruc'ty to extort 
confessions of wealth. Of the infamous Sadut Ali he dc- 
inaiiclcd the wliolc of the sum which he had said liis souhah was 
able to fumisli, and the traitor terminated his existence \)y 
swallowing poison. The governors of tlie other j)roviiiccs 
wore likewise laid under heavy coulributious. Having tiins 
subjected Delhi to fifty-eight days of rnthlcss pllage, aiK’ ex¬ 
hausted, as he supposed, the wealth of the country, he pro- 
[HU'ed to take Ms dejiartimi with plunder estimated at thirty- 
two crorcB of rupees. Before liis departure he reseated 
Mulionied Shah on the throne, but annexed all tlic countries 
west i’tf the Indus to the crown of Persia. Ho likewise sent 
u circular to all tiio princes of India to acquaint them that he 
was moving to the conquest of other regions, and had rcj)]aced 
his dear brother Mahomed Shah on the throne of his extensive 
cni})ire, and that if any report of their rebellion reached his 
eai-s, h<t would return and blot their names out of tlie Inxik of 
cix’atioii. 


SUto of IndU 


The Mogul empire, which had boon iu a state of 
rapid decay for mure than thirty years, since the 
Irruption ia 1739. of Aurungzebe, received its death-blow 

from the irrupt on of Nadir Shah and the sack of the capital. 
Its prestige was irrecoverably lost, and tbo various provinces 
ceased to yield any but a nomutal obodionce to the throne of 
Delhi. All its posscssioiiB beyond tlie Indus weix^ alienated 
to the crown of Persia. In tlie eitrcme south tlu^ Mogul 
authority was extinct in the principalities of Tuiijurc, Madura, 
and Mysore. Tlie nabob of the Carnatic I'eeogJiised no 
superior. The government of the Deccan was bliared between 
till? Nizam and the Mahrattas, aud tlie Mahnittashad recently 
extended their ravA^ges to the gates of Delhi. In the pro¬ 
vinces of Guzerat and Malwa the authority of the emperor 
w as trembling in the balance. The rajas of Rajpootana had 
ceased to be the vassals of the throne. The soobadars of 
Oude and Bengal ackuowlegod the emperor as the source' of 
authority, but yielded him no obedience. Even in tlie imme- 
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(llate vicmity of the metropolis new duefs were, as the Mabo- 
medan historian remarks, “ beating the drum of independence.” 
Towards the close of Anrongzebe's reign a tribe of sooders 
called Jauts emigrated from the banks of the Indus to the 
districts lying between Agra and Je 3 rporc, and founded their 
capital, Bhurtpore, out of the plunder of the emperor’s camp 
equipage; and their leader, Chooramnn, did not scinple to set 
the imperial authority at defiance. To the north of Dellii, a 
tribe of Rohilla Afghans, recently embodied under a circum¬ 
cised niiidno, were rapidly rising into importance. The house 
of Babor had accomplished the cycle of its existence, and the 
sceptre of India was about to pass into other hands. Having 
thus reached the wrge of a new era, wc turn to the origin 
and pi'OgresB of the strangers to whose lot that sceptre was 
to fall, though at this period they were engaged in the peace¬ 
ful pursuits of commerce, and dreaming of nothing so little 
as the establishment of an empire in India. The main stream 
of this narrative will now follow the fortunes of the British 
power, to which the history of the various kingdoms which 
rose upon the decay of the Moguls will be subsidiary. But, it 
may bo useful to bear in mind, that, with the exception of the 
Rajpoot chiefs and the pnppet emperor at Delhi, not one of 
the kingdoms which were sulMequcntly absorbed in the British 
empire had been in existence even a quarter of a century 
when the English first took up arms in Hindostan. * 


CHAPTER VUL 


RISB AHC PlU>aRESS OF THE ENOUBB, IfiOO^^lToC. 

TiioEaBiiihiii ti*ade which the Portuguese had csta- 

inaikbsfon blishcd in the East during the sixteenth century 

served to quicken the spirit of enterpriso which 
Queen Elizabeth laboured to foster in England, and her sub¬ 
jects were impatient to share in its profits. The splendid and 
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succoiiBfnl voyages of Drake, Caveadiah, and other English 
navigators to the eastern hemisphere tended to augment the 
national ardour. In 1583, Fitch and tiirce other adventurers 
started on a commercial expedition to India, by way of Aleppo 
and Bagdad. They carried letters of introduction from tlie 
(]uccn to the emperor Akbar, soliciting his kind offices to her 
subjects who were proceeding from a far country to trade in 
liis dominions, and offering the same kindness b return to 
any of his subjects who might visit England. Fitch travelled 
tlirongb the length and brcadtli of Ilindostan, and was struck 
witli the splendour of the court, the grandeur of the nobility, 
and the magnitude and opulence of the mties. The informa¬ 
tion which he collected regarding the •commodities of the 
country, and the industry and wealth of the people, opened up 
visions of a lucrative commerce to his fclTow-couiitrymcn. A 
{■(ctition was accordingly presenlod to the Queen for pemiis- 
sioji to send three vi'ssels to India, hut the political caution 
of her ministers rendered it fruitless. 


T{i6 FarI IndiA 
Cuut;-anr, 1609. 


An nssociution was at length formed in London, 
in 151)11, consisting of merchants, iromuongers, 
clothiers, aud other men of substanco, who siib- 


scribed the sun. of 30,1331. for the purpose of ojjening a trade 
with the East." In the following year they obtained a charter 
of incor[X>ration from Queen Elizabeth, which granted them 
tho'cxiJusivc privilege «if this traffic for fifteen years, if it 
linived advantageous to the nation; if otherwise, it was liable 
tobe aimuik«J on twoyears’notice. Such was the origin of the 
East India Company, which confined itself to commerce/or a 
hundred and fifty years, and then took up arms in dirfcncc 
of its factories, and in less than a century established British 
sovereignty from the Himalaya to Gape Comorin, and from 
PcBhawur to the borders of Siam. 


The first adventure of tlie Company was placed under the 
command of Captain Lancaster, and consisted of five vessels 
freighted with iron, tin, lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilvor, 
and Muscovy hides, of thovalueof 68,000 rupees, and 287,420 
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rupees In bullion. It sailed from Torbay on the 2nd of May, 
1601, with letters of introduction from the Queen to the 
princes to whose kingdoms it might resort. The now Com¬ 
pany had no distinct knowledge of any part of India, and the 
fleet sailed to Achcen, in the island of Sumatra, where a cargo 
of pepper was obtmncd, and a treaty concluded with the Malay 
chiefs. In the Straits of Malacca, Captain Lancaster captured 
a Portuguese vessel of 900 tons, richly laden with calicoes 
and spices, and then steered for Bantam, the most flourishing 
port in the island of .Tava, where he erectml a factory aiul 
left agents. The expedition returned to England in September, 
1603, with a satisfactory profit to tho adventurers. During 
the following ten •years eight voyages were undertaken, 
which gave a return of from one to two hundix^d per cent. In 
1608 the factors at bantam represented tliat the calicoes of 
India wei-e in great request in the islands of tlie Ai'cliijielagn, 
and a fleet was therefore despatched, for the first time, to the 
coast of India; but the object was defeated by the jealousy 
of the P^irtuguesc. 

rhe T'ortugoeio Thc Portngui*8e at this iwriod enjoyed a com- 
power. nicrdal suprenia*^' in tlic eastern liomispliei’e, and 
were anxious to prevent the intrusion of rivals. They held 
little territory on tlie continent of India, but fticy completely 
monopolised its foreign trade. By the possession of Aden 
and Ormuz they entirely commanded thc Red Sea and *thc 
Peraian Gulf. They occupied thc coasts of Ceylon, and liud no 
rival on tiie Malabar and Coromandel coasts. They wore 
{)ara{nount on the Malay seaboard, and held possession of 
thc Moluccas, or spice islands. They Irad erected a factory at 
Macao, and enjoyed the exclusive trade of China. Their 
well-fortified settlement at Hooghly, second only to that of 
(loa, rendered them a most fonnidable power in Bengal. It 
was with this great mercantile^ monopoly that thc English 
had now to enter into competition. In 1611 the East India 
Company sent two vessels to Surat, and thc Portuguctsc 
prepared to resist their advance with four ships, the largest 
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of which carried thirty-eight guns. In the severa’ cncount(!r8 
which took place between them, the Portuguese were dis- 
comlited and disgi’aced in the eyes of the natives. The Mogul 
governor of Surat and liis officers six'nt an evening on board 
tlic vessel of Die commander, and was the first native chief 
wlio ever partook of the liosjatality of the English. As tlie 
Portuguese jjowerwas an object of dread along tlic Coast, the 
n'pntation of the East India Company was relatively exalted, 
ami they obtained authority to establish factories at Surat, 
Ahinedahad, and other towns. These privileges wore con- 
lirnKtd by an imiHirial lirniau granted by Joliungccr on the 
11th of January, 1C13, and Surat became the clticf seat of 
English commerce on the western coast oHndia. 

Eiiiiiiwy of Sir improve tlie footing which had been obtfuned 

T, itw, loift, in India, tlic Company prevmlcfl on King James 
U) send an embassy to the great Mogul. Sir Thomas Roe was 
appointed envoy, and pj'ovcd to be admirably adapted for so 
delicate and difficult a mission. He sailed from England in 
January, 1C15, and landed at Surat with great i>omp, attended 
by a brilliant suite and (tighteeii inen-at-aims, and proceeded 
1.0 tlie imperial Court, where he was recf'ived with greater 
distinction than bad been aceoi'ded to any Persian or Turkish 
ambassador. ^aAitig stated the chief object of liis embassy, 
he was assurcid that the grievances of which he complaim>d 
should be rctlrcssed. But he found himself thwarted by the 
iiidueiu^c of the rortuguese, as well as by the vizier and 
Sliah Jelian, who subsequently succeeded to tlie empire. His 
talent and address enabled liim to overcome these obstacles, 
and he obtained some valuable jirivilcges for the Compau;^, oa 
whom, after his return, he bestowed the salutary advice 
whifli tlicy did not forget for more than sixty years, “ to 
seek their profit at sea and iu quiet trade, and not to affect 
gan'isons and laud wars in India.” 

It docs not lie within the scxipc rd this work to dwell oh 
the long-ooRtinued struggle of the East India Company with 
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tlic Dutdi for a share in the sjnee trade of the eastern islands, 
or on the massacre at Amboyna, which continued for thirty 
years to rankle in the minds of Englishmen, till Cromwell 
compelled the Dutch to make satisfaction for it. In like 
manner we pass over the contests with the Portuguese for 
the ].x>BS 08 Biou of Ormus and the trade with Pci'sia, which, 
when obtained, was not found worth retaining. Wo move 
on to the establiahmcut of the Company in Bengal. In 
1020 two of tlieir factors visited Patna, but met with little 
The rini.'iiih In cucouragemcnt In 1031 a Orman appears to have 
«cD«a], j«i 0 #6. obtained from the emperor, Shah Jehan, for 
the establishmeut of u factory in Bengal; but the resistance 
of Rodrigues at Ilooghly was yet fresh, and the residence 
of their agents was restricted to the port of Piploy, near Bala- 
sore. Two years after, the dauglitcr of the emperor, who \v[ih 
then encamped in tltc Deccan, having fallen ill, the vizier dis- 
]iatched en express to the English factory at Suiut to rcqucBl 
the services of a surgeon. Mr. Boughtun, attached to one 
of the ships, was accordingly sent to the imperial camp, and 
having succeeded in restoring the princess to health, was 
desired to name his own reward. In a spirit of the noblest 
patriotism, he stated that the only remuneration ho would 
accept was an oinler grantiDg his countiynienjtlic ju’ivilcge of 
trading in Bengal free of duty, and planting factories in the 
interior of the country. The request was at once grauted, 
and lie pnx;eeded acrc^s the Deccan to Bengal at the chai'go 
of the emperor. Soon after his arrival at Piploy, the first 
English vessel which liad ever visited Bengal entered the 
port; and be was enabled to negotiate the sale and purcliase 
of tho investment without being subject to extortion. Two 
years after, the emperor’s secmid son, prince Sooiab, who had 
been {qipointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Hajmah^ Mr. Boughton proceeded to pay his respects to the 
prince, and was requested to prescribe for one of the ladies 
of ^thc seraglio. He was again successful, and enjoyed a 
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second opportunity of promoting tlie interests of his conntiy. 
At Ins request the prince gi-anted letters patent to the English 
to establish factories at Balasorc and Hooghly. 

EstuiiiUtaQaBt. The first factory of the Company on the Coro- 
i®-’'mandel coast was opened at Masulipatam, from 
whence it -.vas removed, in 1625, to Armegan. Tlie trade was 
not however found to bo remunerative, and Mr. Day, the 
suixiiintendeiit, accepted the invitation of the raja of Ghun- 
dergircc, the last rcprcecmtativc of the gicat Iliiidoo dynasty 
of ilccjuyuugur, to remove the establishment to Iiis ten’itorica. 
In a small village on the coast a plot of ground was marked 
out, on which, in 1(!30, ho erected the factory which after¬ 
wards expi'iiidod jnte» the great city of Madras. To give 
coiilIJenco to the native merchants, it was eurroundod by a 
fortification, with lwelv(! guns, and in honour of the champion 
of England was calk'd Fort St. George. 

I’or fifteen years after this i)crIotl thei'c is no event in the 
tranHac.tions of lije Comixiny wnrtiiy of attention. Tiio un¬ 
settled state of England doling the civil wars was not 
fa\ onral)lc' to the interests of commerce, and the trade of tlie 
Com{)any languished. The inveatments were small, and th<? 
profits smaller; but as soon as domestio tranquillity was 
rcstoicd under tlu' Prptcctor, an attempt wjis made by a body 
of men, calling themselves the “Merchant Adventurers,” to 
break up the exclusive privileges of the Ewt India ComjKuiy. 
The arguments they employed for free trade appear at the 
present day to be unanswerable, but tliclr validity was not 
likely to be admitted by those who had devised the Navi¬ 
gation Act. Cromwell refmrcd the question to the Council of 
Stal n, who recommended him to confirm the privileges of the 
Conjpany, and a new charter was accordingly granted to that 
body. Th>ji-e can be little doubt tliat, in the circumstances of the 
times, the deeision of Cromwell was sound, and that the power 
of a corporation was essential to the maintenanoe of a trado 
exposed to the caprice and the hostility of the native powers 
of the East. The Merchant Adventurers were therefore incor- 
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poralcd with the old Company, and the two bodies united 
in soliciting a confirmation of their jmvileges from Charles 
the Second at the Restoration. A charter was granted on the 
8i'd of April, 1661, which, in addition to the usual commercial 
privileges, conferred the right to make peace and to wago wav 
with any people in India not Christians, to bcikc and deport 
to England all unlicensed Englishmen, and to administer 
justice. The Company, which existed only for trade, was thus 
invested with the most (wscntial attributes of government. 
Ac-nuiiiUon of succeeding year Charles 11. mairit’d the 

Biiuiuoy, 1662 . daughter of the king of Portugal, and received 
the island and dependencies of Bombay as part of her dower. 
A grand cxjtedition was dispatched to India by the Grown, 
under the Earl of Marlborough, to receive possession of the 
Bottlcmcnts; but after having held it for six years, the minis¬ 
ters of the Crown found that it cost moiv. than it yielded, 
and ceded it to the Company, under whose fostering cait; the 
population has increased from 10,000 to .'500,000, and the tradi' 
iiiiH risen from a few lacs of rupees to thirty eroros. 

Hnb tea In ycari ill which thc Company acquired tlic 

Kogiand, 1668 . island of Bombay, is also memorable os that in 
wliich the first order for the purchase of tea was sent out by 
them to thc East. Tea had been used* at tUc period of the 
civil war as a “regalia in high treatments and entertain¬ 
ments, and presents to princes and grandees,” and wastsold 
as high as 100 shillings thc pound weight, or 100 rupet^s the 
seer. But in 1657, Thomas Garraway, thc founder of Garra- 
way’s coilce-bouse, wliich still exists in London, was tlie first 
to dhll it “ in drink made according to the directions of the 
most knowing merchants and travellers into thc eastern 
countries, and many noblemen, merchants, and physicians 
resorted to his house in Change Alley to drink the drink 
lljercof.” He sold it at a rate varying from 16«. to 508. thc 
pound. But it was not till ten years after that the Company 
issued an order for “ 100 lbs. weight of the best toy they 
could gett to 1)0 sent home by Ibeir shills.’' Tho consumption 
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in England has increased from one hundred ponudd weight to 
more than eighty millions of pounds* 

ET(*ntt ta Hen Tumiug now to the progress of events in Bengal, 
ffai, 1640—1680. With thc cxccptiou of two brief intervals, the 
administration of the province was, during thirty-two years, 
in the haiidH of two princes of the imperial family, Soojah 


Khan and Shoista Khan, under whose mild and beneficent 
rule it enjoyed repose and increased in prosperity. Shaista 
Khan is charged by the factors of thc Company Mnth insatiable 
rapacity; but thcjy winced under every demand, however 
petty, and they did cot deny tliat he fostered their commerce 
and obtained many favours for thorn from Delln. In 
lG(i4, the French, under thc auspices of^thc great minister 
Colbert, established an East India Company, in the hope of 
particiiMiting in thc trade which had enriched England 
ami (lollaud. Soon after, a large Frcncli fleet sailed up 
the liooghly and formed a settlement at Chandcniagoro. 

years after, thc Dutcli, wlioso trade had been confined 
to Hulusorc, were permitted to establish a factory at Hooghly, 
but eventually fixed on Chmsnrah, two miles distant, as thc 
scut of their traffic, and erected a fortification capable of 
resisting the native jxiwers, which they named Fort Augustus* 
Ab<mt thc samp period thc Danes entered the river, and 
embarked in the trade of the country. Bengal, thus blessed 
witli* tranquillity, and onriclicd by foreign commerce, became 
tiio most flourishing province in the empire* The general 
trade of thc Com|iany, which had been drooping for many 
years, rcM^eived a new impulse from thc rapid increase of pros¬ 
perity ill England after thc Bestoralion, and their exports rose 
fn)ju 10 lacs in 1666, to 100 lacs of rupees in 1682. The 
ambitious fortunes to which this trade gave birth in England 
created a brood of interlopers, and gave rise to disputes which at 
one time threatened to embroil the two Houses of Parliament. 

niitttrtjanco of Shaiflta Khan had been relieved from the govem- 
tuc tnuie, 1682 . ment of Bengal at his own request, and the Com¬ 


pany’s agents in Calcutta took advantage of his return to thc 
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C'.)urt to solicit a perpetual firman to exonerate them from 
the necessity of taking out a fresh firman on the arrival of 
every now governor, for which they were required to pay most 
hcavHy. It was granted through his intercession, and received 
in Calcutta with a salute of 300 guns. The trade of Bengal 
had moreover acquired such importance that the Court of 
Directors who managed the affairs of the Company raised it 
to the dignity of a scpaiate and independent Presidency, and 
Mr. Hedges, the first governor, entered Hooghly with a body¬ 
guard of a corporal and twenty European soldiers. But these 
prospects were soon to bo darkened by the wild ambition of 
the Court of Directors and the folly of their officers. Mr. Pea¬ 
cock, thu chief of the factory at Patna, had remained neutral 
during a local emeule, and was charged by the Mogul governor 
witli complicity, and placed in confinement, from which he was 
not released without much difficulty. The Company’s lucra¬ 
tive trade in saltpetre was stopped at the same time. A 
rival East India Company had been formed in London under 
Itigh auspices, mid great efforts were made to oblmn a char¬ 
ter for it; but the old Company was still patronized by the 
Court, and was endowed with the additional powers of 
admiralty inrisdiction, wliich authorized them to seize and con¬ 
fiscate the property of their rivals abroad- They now soli¬ 
cited the permission of the viceroy to ei-ect a fort at the 
mouth of tlie Hooglily, or on its hanks, that they might .more 
effectually intercept the vessels of interlopers. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Mog^l hod a horror of European fortifications, 
and, if he took :uiy interest in the question of rival companies, 
must naturally have desired that the number of investments 
on which he could levy contributionB, should be increased. 
The request was therefore refused,, and not without reason, 
for such a fortification would have given the Company tlie 
aliaolute control of the port and of the commerce of the pro¬ 
vince. But the viceroy went farther, and imposed a duty of 
3^ per cent on their goods, notwitiistanding the exemption 
acqmred by the imperial finnan. 
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warwiih Use Such dcTnaods had been often made before, and 
siojfua, i6»a. as often eluded by a liberal donative; but the 
East India Company had become inflated with an idea of their 
own power and importance, and determined to extort rcdinss 
by going to war with the Mogul empire. They applied to 
James II. fur permission to retaliate the injuries of which tliey 
complained, and fitted out the largest armament which Lad 
ever been dispat^ed from England to the East. Admiral 
Kicholson was sent out with twelve ships of war, cariying200 
pieces of cannon and a body of 600 men, to be ixnnfoi'ced 1^ 
400 from Madras. Uis instructions were to seize and fortify 
Cliitlagoug, for which jjurpose 200 additicmal gnus were 
placed on board, to demand the ceswon of the suiTounding 
tenitory, to conciliate the zemindars, to establish a nant, 
and to ctitcr into a treaty with tlie raja of Arracan—in 
Hhovt, to found a kingdom. But these ambitious ja’ojects 
^vcrc destined to a severe disappointment. The fleet was 
disjxirsod during the voyage, and several of the vessels, 
instead of steering for Chittagong, entered tlio Uooghly, and 
bciug joined by the Madras troops, anchored off the Company’s 
fiictoiy. The arrival of so formidable an expedition alaimed 
ttic viceroy, and Lc offered to compromise bis differences with 
the English; but an unforeseen event brought the negotia¬ 
tion to uu abmpt close. Three English soldiers, strolling 
llii'ougli the market-place of Ilooghly, quarrelled with some 
of the government policemen, and Were severely beaten. 
I’uth parties were reinforced, and a reg^or engagement 
t'liHuc'd, in which the natives weiH completely discomflt^d. 
At the same time the admiral opened fire on the town and 
biumt down 500 houses, as well m property belonging to the 
Company to the extent of thirty lacs of rupees. 

w The Mogul commandant hastened to solicit a 
retire ulogeiee, auspcnsiou 01 arms, and assisted m conveying the 

remainder of the saltpetre on board the ships. 
Job Cliaruock, the English cliicf, considering Ilooghly no 
lunger safe, retired on the 20th December, 1666, to the littlo 

V 2 
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liamletof Chuttanutty, about twenty-six miles down the river, 
OR the site of which subsequently arose the magnificent capi¬ 
tal of British India. There the viceroy renewed and spun out 
the negotiations tOl his troops could be assembled, when he 
inarclied down to attack the English encampment, and Job 
Ohaniock retired with his soldiers and establishmciitH to the 
island of Ingelee, at the mouth of the rivqr. It was a low 
and deadly swamp, covered with long grass, and destitute of 
any fresh water. It appears incredible that a man of Char- 
nock’s experience, who had been thirty years in India, uud 
who must have known the nature of that jungle, should liave 
selected the most unhealthy spot iu Bengal for an entrenched 
camp. The Mogul general allowed him to remain there 
without molestation, well knowing that disease would siltin'! 
his soldiers the use of their swords. In three months one half 
of the troops wore dead, and theothorhalf fit only for hospital, 
neneaj abwi- At this juncture, when the prosjiocts of the 
.lonwi, leea English were reduced to the lowest ebb, the vicci-oy 
made unexpected overtures to Cbariiock. It appears that 
simultaneously with the dispatch of Admiral Nicholson’s 
expedition from England, the Court of Directors instructed Sir 
John Child to withdraw their establishments from Surat and 
the neiglibouring ports, and to commence hostilities on the 
westeni coast. An English fleet wtm therefore employed in 
blockading the Mogul harbours, and the pilgrim sliips Vert! 
captured. The bigottJd AurungpicbD h^toned to seek a re¬ 
conciliation with those who commanded the highway to Mecca, 
and orders were issued to the governors of provinces to make 
terms 'with them. Cbamock returned to Chuttanutty, and 
the pacification was on the point of being completed when the 
appearance of Captain Heath rekindled the flame. The Court 
of Directors, on hearing of the failure of Admiral Nicholson’s 
expedition, instead of folding up their ambitious project, 
detennmed to prosecute it with increased vigour, and sent out 
reinforcements under Captain Heath. Immediately on his 
arrival he disallowed the treaty then pending, and having cm- 
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liavlied on board the fillips under his comraand, lyinjf off 
Cliuttanutty, the wlinle of the company’s officers, civil and 
militarj’, proceeded to Balasorc, which he bombarded and 
burnt. Ho then soiled to Chittagong; but finding the forti¬ 
fications stronger than he had anticipated, crossed the hay, 
and landed the whole of the company’s establishments at 
Madras; and not,a vestige w’as left of tho commercial faoiic 
wliich had been reared in Bengal by fifty years of painful 
exertion. 

iierirtiiiiwion exasperated the haughty Rpirit 

withiho of the emperor, and he fesued orders for the 
emperor, 1090. (jjp English, and the confiscation 

of their prop<irty. His orders were litcraBy obeyed, and tlie 
Cnglisli possessions wev<i reilnccd to the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child sent two gentlemen 
from Bombay to the emperor’s encampment at Beejapore to 
propose terms of accoinintidation. Aurnngzebc never allowed 
iiis jiassians to interfere with his interests. He was aware 
that his dominions benefited greatly by the commerce of tho 
English, tho value of which exceeded a crorc of lupces a year; 
that their ships of could sweep his coasts and extinguish his 
navj'; and, alxive all, thatitwas in their power to prevent the re¬ 
sort of jiilgrims^o tho tomb of the Prophet. He was there¬ 
fore induced to ascept the proposition of the commisBiniiors, 
and directed the viccrc^ of Bengal to invite Mr. Chanuick 
back to the province. 

Shaista Khan, who had now governed Bengal for twenty 
years, solicited permission to retire, and quitted Pacca in 1£83- 
On his departure ho closed one of the gates of the city, and 
plac4Tl an inscription over it to commemorate the fact that 
the price of rice had been reduced during his administration 
to 320 seers the rupee, and he interdicted any future governor 
from opening it till rice was again sold at the same rate. It 
consequently continued closed for thirty-six years. 

Tuiiiwi,hm«tof Shaista Khan was Buccccdcd by Ibrahim Khan, 
coicuita, icM. tiie Bon of All Mcnlait, whose name is porpoiuatcd 
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by his cannle. The new Ficeroy, who was partial to the 
Englisli, lost no time in inviting Cliamock to re-establish the 
Company’s factories in Bengal. Charnock, however, resented 
the humiliating as well as vague terms in which Anrungzebc 
bad conceded the restoration of the settlements of the English, 
in consequence,—-so ran the proclamation,—of their havhig 
“ made a most humble and submissive petition that the crimes 
tliey had committed should be forgiven.” He replied that he 
could not accept the proposal unless the emperor granted a 
specific finnan for Bengal, setting forth the precise terms on 
which they were to cany on their trade in future. Tlu! 
viceroy sent him a second communication, stating that sovcval 
months must elapstf before the firman couhl be received from 
tbo im}>orinl Court, and importuned him to mtuni witlwmf 
delay, offering a compensation of 80,000 ru))eo8 for the goods 
which had been plundered. Charnock could not resist this 
friendly appeal, and embarked for Bengal with the commercial 
establishments of the Company, and on the 24th of August, 
1690, hoisted the standard of England on tlic banks of the 
Ilooghly, and laid the foundation of the city of CAJ.crrTA. 
Bvit he did not survive this memorable event more tliaii two 
years. Ilia name is perpetuated at Barrackpore, which the 
natives still continue to designate Achanuk, anfi a simple moiiu- 
ment in the churchyard of St. John’s, in Calcutta, marks the 
grave of the man who founded the “city of palaces.” If was 
not, however, till eight years after that the agent of the Com¬ 
pany was enabled to obtain permission, by a present of 1G,CK)0 
rupees to the viceroy, to purchase the throe villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttanutty, and Govindpore, on which the city stauds; 
though the Court of Directors did not fail to remark that 
“they considered the price vciy high.” 

Amtiuonnfthe The sudden spasm of ambition which seized the 
Courtqamcheo. Court of Directors, in 1685, and iuduced them to 
fit out this grand armament to establish a political power 
in India, did not, however, last more than five years. The 
dying indication of it appeaia in their despatch of 1669: “ The 
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increase of our revenne is the subject of our care as niucli as 
our trade; ’tis that must maintain our force when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that must make us 
a nation in India; without that we are but as a great 
number of interlopers, united by his Majesty’s chavtor, 
fjt only to trade where nobody of power tliinks it tlieir 
interest to oppose us; and upon this account it is that che 
wise Dutch, in all their general advices that we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their govcinment, their 
civil and military i)olicy, warfare, and the increase of their 
revenue, for one iiaragiujih they write concerning their trade.” 
Hut adversity was not lost upon tlie Court of Directors; from 
this time forward, and for more than fifty •years, their views 
wore confined so exclusively to the ininmits of commerce tlial 
in the year 1754, only tlirce years before the battle of Flassy, 
which laid the foundation of their magnificent empire, they con¬ 
tinued to incnlcato on their servants, the necessity of “a^-oid- 
iug an cx})CDBivc manner of living, and of considering them- 
sch’es the representatives of a body of merchants, for which a 
decent frugality would bo much more in character.” 

Fortiih-stioM of After the establishment of tlic factory at Cal- 
CAiuiuta, I69S. the Court of Directors were anxious to pliwio 

it in a state of •defence. They felt that their existence in 
india during the recent convulsion had been owing solely 
to tlRj fortresses of Madras and Bombay, which wore impivg- 
iiuble to the assaults of any native force. Those forts hod 
been erected oefore the Mogul authority was extended ovei‘ 
the territory in which they were situated; but any iuci‘<»se 
of such defences was prohibited by the policy of the cmyire. 
Ibrahim Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, resisted all the impor¬ 
tunities of the Company’s chief to fortify Calcutta, though it 
was backed by an offer of 40,000 nipccs. But five yeai*8 
after that settlement had> been established an unexpected 
event lod to the gratification of this wish. Sobha Sing, a 
landed proprietor of Burdwon, irritated by the pi'oceedings of 
Ills superior, created a rebellion, and invited Buhim Khan, tho 
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leader of the remnant of the Oriasa Afghans, who had not been 
hoard of for seventy years, to join his standard* Their united 
force defeated the raja Krishna Bam, plundered the town of 
Hoog^ly, and took posscsaiou of the district* The English 
at Calcutta, the French at Chandemagore, and the Dutch 
at Glunsarah, with a ferocious enemy at their gate, asked 
permission to put their settlements in a state of dcfence* 
The pacific and irresoluto viceroy, who was unequal to the 
crisis of a rebellion, desired them in general terms to provide 
for their own security. Immediately every hand was em¬ 
ployed day and night in erecting fortifications* The fort, 
built with lime brought up from Madras, was so suhslantial, 
that the demolition- of it a hundred and twenty years after 
was supposed to have cost more labour than its erection* 
Ill compliment to the reigning monarch, it was named Fort 
WilUam*. Meanwhile the rebellion made head, and tlm Afghans 
became masters of the whole country on the riglit bank of 
the river, from Orissa to Kajmahal; but they were at length 
completely defeated and dispersed by Zubordust Khan, the 
valiant sou of the feeble viceroy. But both father and son 
were soon after superseded by the empeitir, who dreaded the 
soccess of his generals only less than that of his enemies, and 
sent his grandson, AziiD, to take diargc of tho province. The 
character of this prince encouraged the rebels to reassemble 
their forces; the royal encampment was furiously assaulted, 
and the viceroy himself was saved from an ignominious defeat 
only by the death of Ruhim Khan. Uc foil in single combat 
with one of his officers, who annoonced himself to be the prince, 
and thus saved his master’s life* On the death of their leader, 
the Afghans made their submission ta the government, 
revolt died out, and the Orissa Afghans disappear 
page of history* 

Bimioompuf. ScoTcely fasd the Company suimounted their 

difficulties in India, than they were tlireatencd 
with a new and more appalling danger in England* The 
dazzling profits of the Indian trade had drawn forth a multi- 
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tudo of competitors; but the Company were enabled to ohtmn 
a confirmation of their exclusive privileges from the Crown in 
16U3. A few mouths after this event tho House of Commuim 
passed a resolution to the effect ** that it is the right of all 
Englishmen to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the 
world, unless prohibited by Act of Parliament.” This gave 
fresh animation to the uiterlopcrs, and many of them turned 
piiatcs, attacking the Mogul ships and plundering tne Mcc(^ 
pilgrims. In revenge for these injuries, the Mogul governor 
of Surat arrested fifty*tlirco of the Company’s servants, and 
put them in irons, and they were n(»t hberated without the 
paynicio of heavy contributions. In 1C98 the intcrlo})ers, 
and otiiers who were eager to participate in the trade of the 
East, presented a petition to Purliamcnt for a charter, and 
ncconiitanicd it with the tempting offer of accommodating the 
treasury with a loan of two millions skirling, at eight per 
cent. Their exertions were successful, and the old Com- 
|uiny, who had establishod British iuturcsts in India by a 
century of labour and expense, being nnablo to offer more 
than 700,000/., were ordered to wind-up their affurs and 
expire in three years. But the rivalry of the two bodies was 
found, even in the first year, to inflict the most serious injury 
on the iiutionai interests in India. At Surat tlie gentlemen 
on the staff of the old Company were seized by the agents of 
the mew body, and convoyed through the streets like male¬ 
factors, with their hands bound behind them, and delivered as 
pris'mers into the custody of the Mogid governor. In every 
market the competition of tho two bodies created a scarcity, 
and enhanced the price of goods. The oihcei's of the native 
goveiument, courted by two parties, received bribes from 
each, and oppressed both. “Two East India Companies,” 
exclaimed the old Coart of Dii'cctors, “ can no more subsist 
witliout destroying eoclt other than two kings regnant at tho 
same time in the same kingdom; that now a civil battle was 
to fought between them, and two or three years must end 
this war, os the old or the new must give way." 
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EmbsHrofSiT On the CBtablishmcnt of the new Coiujnuy, 
w. Nort*. 1700. gjp 'William Norris was sent at their es.|)eu8e as 
ambassador from the conrt of England to llie court of the 
Mogul, to obtain firmans for tlio establishment of factories. 
Ilis difficulties began before he entered the port. The Mogul 
governor of Sijrat exacted -15,000 gold mohurs for granting 
him permission to make a public entry into the city. The 
\ jzier at Boorhanixgc refused him an audience uidess he came 
nitliout drums and trumpets; and he therefore turned off to 
the imperial encampment at Panalla, which he leadicd in 
April, 1701. Three weeks after, he proceeded to tlie dmlar 
with a splendid cortege, and preceded by magnificent luc- 
seiits. The aged emperor, tlien in his 88lh year, but in tlie 
fullest enjoyment of bis faculties, received him with great 
courtesy, and ordered the grants which he solicited to be ])nj- 
pared. But the Armenian agents of the old Company wen' 
present to thwart Sir William. Botlj jartics -were ofiering 
bribes and laTisbing money, and decrying each other as 
impostors. W’ith these conflicting claims before him, the 
emperor ordttred a reference to be made to one Syud SedooUa. 
a “ holy priest of Surat,” who was to determiue by examina¬ 
tion which was “ the real English Company.” The holy priest 
put his award up to sale, and knocked it down for 10,000 
rupees j hut tho governor of Surat refused to report it with¬ 
out a donative of more than two lacs and a half of rupees. 
Before the terms could be settled, it was rcpoi-ted at the 
The Engiiib Couft that three Mogul ships coming from Mocha 
iiirate^iesa. captured by English pirates. These 

pirates, of whom Captain Kidd was now the chief, had long 
Iwen the terror of India. Their vessels wore fitted out at 
New York and in tlie West Indies, and they possessed several 
fortified stations on the island of Madagascar. With a fleet of 
ten ships, some cairying fifty guns, and divided into squadrons, 
they kept possessbn of the Indian seas. Two of tho Company’s 
vessels, which were sent against them, were seized by the 
crows, after the massacre of the oflScers, and added to the pirate 
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Sect. A squadron of four ships of war was sent agmst them 
under Commodore WaiTcn, but one of his vessels was wrockeil, 
and so lax was the naval discipline of the period, that the 
other three, instead of going in pursuit of the pirates, returned 
to England laden with cargoes of private merchandize. Tlic 
emjicrorf on hearing of these renewed piracies, ordered the 
iinibassador to furnish security for the restoration of the cii])- 
tured vosBols, and to enter into an engagement to prevent ah 
piracies in future. With this unreasonable request he of 
coui'tii', refused to comply, on which be was infonned that lie 
knew his way back to England. He left the camp after seven 
months of fruitless negotiation, with a letter and a sword fiuni 
Aunmgzcbo to tho King of England; and \hus ended a mission 
which had cost the new Company nearly seven lacs of rui^es. 
Tin! embassy itself was a mistake. One of Ci'oin>vcirs utubas- 
sadors—a sbety-four gun ship, which spoke all languages, and 
never took a refusal—would have been far more efficacious 


with this unprincipled coml. Sir John Gayer and the other 
servants of the new C(»LipaTiy at Surat would uf>t then have 
been consigned to a jail sts a retaliation for piracies they had 
no means of preventing. 

Union ortue King, the Parliament, and the nation be* 

Couivnnici. iTtfi cafcc at length sensible of the fatal results of the 
rivalry they had created, and the two Gumpanics were amal¬ 
gamated by universal consent, under the title of the “ United 
Company of Merchants tniding to the East,” the indenture of 
■which passed tho Great Seal on the 22nd of July, 1702. On 
tile completion of this union the Court of Directors, forinod by 
tho selection of an equal number from each Company, wrote to 
their representative at Calcutta, that “now they were esta¬ 
blished by a Parliamcntaiy authority they deomed it a duty 
incumbent on them to England and their posterity to propa¬ 
gate the future interests of the nation in India with vigour." 
They directed their attention to the building of the town of 
Calcutta, and gave minute directions regarding its streets and 
houses. Tliey comphilcd the fort, surrounded it ■with on 
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entrcTichTnent, and mounted it with cannon. The military 
commandant of Ilnoghly was, on the occasion of a dispute 
with the Company’s chief, deterred by its strength from attack¬ 
ing it, and the native merchants who resorted to it in largo 
numbers were inspired with increased confidence. The Court 
of Directors then remodelled their Indian establishment, fixing 
the salary of the President at 3001., of the eight meralKjrs of 
council at 402., of the junior merchants at 302., the factors nt 
I,*)/., and the writers at .52,; but these inadequate salaries 
were eked out by the addition of commons, an annual supjily 
of madeira, and the privilege of private trade. The trade 
proved so lucrative that wc find the Directors soon after this 
period, complain that even the junior servants sat down to 
dinner with a band of music, and rode out in a coach and four. 

cnntMt* wiH the forward to the battle of Plassoy 

vireror, 1700— thc history of Calcutta is little else but a chn>nicle 

of the exactions of thc native government and 
the resistance, alternately bold and feeble, of the Company’s 
agents. On one occasion thc Directors complain that the 
extortions by the Fouzdar of TIooghly, who “ was merely tlio 
jackal of the prince aud the dewan to discover thc prey, had 
made a great hole in their cash.” Then, again, they remon¬ 
strate against thc exorbitant demand of 30,Odd rupees by thc 
nabob—that is, the viceroy—and recommend greater discre¬ 
tion to their agents. Two years after, the nabob malves a 
new demand of 60,000 rupj^es, but is pacified with half that 
sum. The year after, the sum of 22,000 rupees is squeezed 
out of them by the Patna king” Agmn, in 1717, they com¬ 
plain that “ the horse-leeches of Moorshedabad bad been prac- 
tisitig on their servants.” “It was actual war which made 
Aurungzobe restore their privileges.” Their servants arc 
therefore ordered to stop, but not to seize, thc vessels of thc 
Mogul, “ for reprisals, like extreme unction, must never be 
used except in the last extremis“ They never thought of 
caiTyiiig their contests so far as‘an open rupture with the 
riceroy of the whole country, though it might be expedient to 
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speak and look big with the ondcr-govemora.” But tins 
brought them no respite. Soon after, their native agent was 
chabooked,” or flagellated at Moorshedabad to extort a 
bond of 45,000 rupees from him, which was commuted to 
20,000 rupees. Even so late as 1750, the President, hu\iDg 
seized and confiscated tlin vessel of an Armcuuin bitcrlopcr, 
wuK fliK^d a lac and a half of rupees to compensate the mer¬ 
chant, of which, however, he never received more thkJi 20,000 
rupees. It was amidst the constant recurrence of these out- 
ingcous demands that the Pn.'sident and cc'uncil in Calcutta 
contrived to carry on the trade? of the Company till the young 
imbob of Moorshedabad filled up the measure of initjuity by 
th<? sack of Calcutta and the atrocity of the Black Hole, and 
Olive marched up to Moorshedabad and seated a nabob of his 
own on the tlirone of the tlir(?e provinces. 

Kooleo In the year 1702 Meer Jaffer was appointed 
Kbun, i.tK. dewan of Bengal, and eventually viceroy of the 
three Boultalis of Bcmgal, B<?liar, and Orissa. Ho was tiie 
son cif a iHior brahmin in the Ucccim, and was purchased and 
civcuiiKrised by a Persian inenhant of Ispahan, on whose death 
he was nianumittnd. lie theu entered the public seiA'ice, 
where liis talents ittriicted the notice of Aurungzebe and led 
<?vt'titnally to hi# being intrusUnl with the financfjs of Bengal. 
At the siiine time he was dignilted with tlic title of Moorshed 
KooU?o Khan, which was jicrpotuated in the new capital which 
he founded, Moorslicdabud. 

Kmiiawy to lie manifested no little jealousy of the growing 
i>eihi,i7i,v |x)wer of the Company, .and interfered to sucU an 

extent with their trade that the President was induced to 
send an embassy to Pctlu to seek a redress of grievances. 
Two t»f tho senior officers in the service were selected for this 
office; but their appeal was thwarted at every point by the 
agents of the Bengal viceroy, and not less by the profligate 
courtiers of Foroksbcrc. At length, iiowevcr, their mission 
was unexjxjctcdly crowned with success when they were on 
the eve of abandoning it Tlic emperor, as stated in a former 
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cliapter, was betrotlied to tlie daughter of Ajeet Singj the 
raja of Joudhpore, whom Huseeiu Ali had brought with him 
to the court. But the marriage was interrupted by a disease 
from which the imperial physiciaus were unable to relieve 
Ferokaberc. The surgeon of the embassy, Mr. Hamilton, was 
called in and effected a complete cure. He was desu'cd to 
name his own recompense, and, with the same feehng of 
patriotism which bad distinguished Mr. Boughtou, he asked 
only for the concessions which the British envoys had hitherto 
solicited in vain. His request was granted, and thirty-four 
patents embracing the different objects of the memorial were 
issued in the Emperor’s name and authenticated by the impc* 
rial seal. The privileges now obtained were, that a dustveky 
or pass, signed by the President should crempt the goods it 
covered from examination by the native officers of government; 
that the mint at Moorshedubad should be cmjdoycd three 
days in tlie week in coining money for tlio Company; that all 
persons, European or native, indebted to the Company, should 
be made over to the President; and that the English should 
be at liberty to purchase the lordship of thirty-eight towns in 
the vicinity of Calcutta. The embassy returned in triumph 
to Calcutta; but tbo viceroy did not fail to perceive that this 
accession of territory would give them the copiplctc command 
of the port and make their power formidable, .and he deter¬ 
mined to defeat the grant. He sternly prohibited the zemin¬ 
dars to grant a foot of laud to the Company on pain of his 
severe displeasure. But though the hope of enlarging their 
settlement was Ihim frustrated, the minor privileges they iiad 
acquired gave a new impulse to the prosperity of Calcutta, 
and the port was often crowded during the year with 10,000 
tons of shipping. 

syitem of the Moorshed £ooIee £han was the greatest and 
TiKKflr. e^grggtJc ruler Bengal had enjoyed since 

the days of Shore Shah. A hondred and fifty years before 
tliis period the great financier of Akbar, raja Toder Mull, had 
formed a settlement of the land rent of Bengal and Bcbar 
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witli the ruyute, to the exclusion of all middlemen. To facili¬ 
tate the collection of the public rcyenno Moorshed Koolee 
modified this system and divided the province into chuklasy 
)ver each of which he appointed an officer to collect the rents 
and remit them to the treasniy at.Mooishcdabad. It was 
tlicsc officers^ who, in process of time, claimed zemindaiy 
rights, imperceptibly enlarged their power, and having 
assumed the title of raja, niade their office hereditary. The 
viceroy, who considered aMahomodan a sieve, which retained 
nothing, and a Hindoo a sponge, which might be squeezed at 
]ilcaHure, employed none butElindoos in these financial duties. 
'Diis will account for the singular fact that, at the period of 
the battle of Plassy, all the zemindary rajas of Bengal were 
Hindoos, while the government itself was Mabomedan. The 
viceroy was stem and oppressive in matters of revenue. 
Dofaultitig zemindars wore subject to torture, and some were 
dragged through a pond filled with insufferable ordure, which 
was called, in derision, hfkootUy or paradise. Before appoint* 
iiig those fiscal officers he caused the lands to be survoyedt 
und fixed the assessment at 142,00,000 rupees, of which sum 
109,00,000 rupees wore punctually remitted to Delhi year by 
y(‘ar. The viceroy himself accotnpauied this convoy of treasure 
the first stage oijt of Moorshedabad. The whole expenditure 
nf gxivcrnment was covered by the remaining 33,00,000 rupees; 
but so tranquil was the province that 2,000 cavalry.and 4,000 
iafautry were found sufficient to maintain the ])ubljc authority. 

oiaii-ooit. Moorshed Roolee died in 1725, and was succeeded 
‘iccn. mt. ijy hig son-in-law Soojah-ood-deen, a Turkoman, 
ivlio was confirmed by the emperor in the government of 
Bengtil and Orissa, while that of Behar was conferred on 
another. Ho administered the government for fourteen 
years, and punctually remitted the annual tribute to Delhi. 
During these two reigns the sum al^tracted from the resources 
of this flourishing province and squandered at the cajutal 
exceeded thirty crores of rupees. Soojah augmented his 
army to 25,000, and adopted a moio magnificent style at his 
court thou bis frugal father-in-law. The only event of any 
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note daring his reign was the destruction of the Ostend East 
India Company established by the emperor of Germany at the 
factory of Banky-bazar, on the Hooghly, opposite Chander*^ 
nagore. The settlement of these interlopers was regarded 
with feelings of intense jealousy by the Dutch, and more par* 
ticularly by the English, who declared their intention to cut 
up the Ostcndcris trade by the roots and not simply to lup off 
the bronchos.*’ One of tiieir ships was captured by an English 
Tesscl which blockaded the noogbly* The emperor of Got* 
many was induced, by powerful remonstrances, to withdraw 
the charter, and a bribe of 320,000 rupees from the English 
and Dutch induced the viceroy to send a force against Banky* 
bazar, which fell ^fter a gallant defence, and tlm Ostonders 
were chased out of Beng^. 

AiiTcnjyKhM, Soojah*ood*dccn died at tho period of Nadir 

Shah’s invasion, and bis son Sorferaj Khun took 
possesion of the government, and ordered tho coin to bc^ 
struck and prayers to bo read in the name of tho Po'slun. 
But on his departure, All vordy Khan, tho governor of Jlelinr, 
who owed bis fortimcs entirely to the deceased viceroy, con* 
spired against his son, and, by large douceurs and larger pro* 
miscs to tbo profligate ministers of Mohomed Shah, the emjio* 
roT of Delhi, obtained a sunnud appointing* him soobatlur of 
the three provinces. With tho army he had been for some 
time engaged in trmning, he marched against Sorferaj, wh<i 
was killed by a mueket-ball in tho battle which ensued, uud 
Ali verdy mounted the throne, for which, however, he was 
omiincntly fitted by his great talenta and experience. The 
promises he had made were fmtbfolly performed, and he 
remitted to Delhi a crore of rupees in money and seventy lacs 
in jewels, obtained from the estate of the deceased nal>ob—a 
most welcome supply after the imperial treasury had boon 
drained by Nadir Shah. The presence of the new viceroy 
was required, soon after his aocessio&j In Orissa, where tho 
brother-in-law of Serferaj refused obedience; but ho was 
speedily defeated and. fled to M^ulipatam* Having settled 
the province, All verdy disbanded his now levies, aiul was 
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marching back at bis Idsore to Hoorshedabad with a small 
body of troops, when be received inteQigenco that the Mab- 
rattas were r^dly advandng with 12,000 predatory horse 
to levy contributiona in Bengal; and tlie difficulties of h^ 
reign began. 

Mahruttpro- Wc tum now to tho proceedings of tlie Mah- 
ccedingi. 1719. rattas after the departure of Nadir Shah, It was 
a fortunate circumstance for India that Bajce Rao was pre¬ 
vented from taking advantage of the confusion of the times 
by the necessity of watching the movements of his formidable 
rivals, tho Guickwar of Quzerat and tke Bhonslay of Bcrar. 
Parsoje*- Bhonslay was originally a private horseman of 
Satara, who raised himself to notico in that age of adventure, 
and was entmsted with the charge of collecting the Mahratta 
dues in the province of Berar, where be founded tho Mahratta 
state of Nagpore. At tho period when Ilolkar and Sindia 
were only commanders in the service of the Peshwa, Boghoojoe 
Bhonslay, who bad succeeded his consin Parsojoc, was in com¬ 
mand of a powerful force of his own, with large independent 
lesourccs for its support. While (he Nizam was besieged, as 
already stated, at Bhopal, be resisted the orders of the Peshwa 
to join the Malirabta standard, and proceeded on a plundering 
expedition to the province of Allahabad. Bajce Rao reseuted 
this intrusion into Ills own exclusive quarry, and sent an army 
to ravage Berar, but it was defeated by Roghoojoe. That 
leader was now sufficiently strong to entertain a jealousy of 
the ascendancy which the Peshwa had acquired in the Mah¬ 
ratta councils, and was intriguing to supplant him; in wjiich 
design be was eagerly seconded by the Guickwar. The dif- 
llculties of Bajce Rao’s positiem were relieved by his own 
tact. Roghoojeo was persuaded to take the command of an 
expedition to the Carnatic, consisting of more than 50,000 
troops. Dui'ing his absence Bajee Rao attacked Nazir Jung 
the second son of the Nizam, but was repul^ with great 
vigour. The war was protracted for many months, chiedy to 
the disadvantage of the Peshwa, and both parties, wearied 

Q 
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with a fruitless struggle, at leugth agreed to au accommoda¬ 
tion. The Peshwa, dispirited by his ill-aiiccess and OTcr- 
Peath of unjee whelmed by his debta, started for the north, but 
ubo, luo. expired on the bonks of tho Norbudda on the 28tii 
of April, 1740. During the twenty years in which he wielded 
the power of the Mahratta confedcrax^ ho raised it to tlic 
highest position in Indio, and his power was equally felt on 
the banks of the Colcroon and of the Jumna. The impulse 
and the confidence he gave to the amhition of his countrymen 
continued to animate them afterhis decease to fresh conquests, 
and in the course df twenty years rendered them supreme 
throughout Indio. He left three sons—Balajec Bao, Koghoo- 
nath Bao, afterwards tho notorious Baghoba, and the illegiti¬ 
mate Shumshere Bahadoor to whom ho bequeathed his pos¬ 
sessions in Bundlcbund. 


SoNeeded br Bolajcc Bao was placed in his father’s scat, 
BttajeeBao. notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of tho 
Bhouslay, and obtained, from his feeble sovereign, a grant of 
Salsctte, Basscio, and the districts recently wrested from the 
Portuguese in the Concan, as well as tho exclusive right of 
levying contributions to the north of the Nerbudda, with the 
exception of Ouzerat, and this^ brought him into direct oollisiou 
with Boghoojee. While that chieftain wa^ engaged in tho 
Carnatic, Bhaskur pundit, who had been left to manage his 
principality, entered Bchar with a body of 12,000 horse; and, 
emerging from the Bamghur hfils, spread desolation over the 
western districts of BengaL Ali verdy was returning from 
Cnjlax^ with a slender force when the Mahratta commander 
encountered him, and demmided the immediate payment of ten 
lacs of mpees; and, on its being indignantly refnsed, envdoped 
the Mogul army with bis horse, capturing its tents, baggage, 
and artillery, and reduced the viceroy to the humiliatiou of 


Hfthmttu 


invMe Bengri, 


offering the payment be bad previously refused. 
But the Mahratta now rused his demand to a hun¬ 
dred lacs, and Ali verdy resolved to run every risk 


rather than submit to the exaction. With great gallantry ho 
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fougiit his way to Cutwa, whore he considered himself secure 
from any farther attacks. The rains had by this time com* 
mcuccd in Bengal and the Mahratta army prepared to retyni 
to Bc'i-ai’; hut this rosolntion was oiiposcd by Meer Hubceb, 
who represented the folly of throwing away so rich a prize ns 
Bengal without an effort, lluhceb was a native of Shrroz, 
in Peiaia, and had been a broker at Hooglily, though unahhi 
to read and write. He entered the service of the viceroy, 
and by his distinguislicd talents and spirit of enterprize roso 
high in his estimation; but having been taken prisoner by 
Bhaskur pundit was induced to accept service with the 
Mahraitas, and for ci^t years was tlic soul of their expeditions 
and the cause of incalculable misery to Bengal. On the pro* 
scut occasion ho obtained a large force from Bhaskur and 
advancing against Mnorslicdahad, before Ali verdy could come 
to the I'oscuc, plundered the suburbs and despoiled the banl> 
ing'liouBC of Jugut Sett of two crorcs and a half of mpees. 
On the appearance of Ali verdy, Mecr llubcob recrossed the 
river, and laid waste the country from Balasorc to Kaimahal. 
He got jiossessiun of Hooghly by a sti'atagem. Tiic wi otched 
inhabitants crowded into tiic foreign factories, and more 
especially to Calcutta, for protection from this storm, and the 
President sought irerinission of the nabob to surround the 
The Mshratu Company’s territory with an intrcnchment. It 
<nah,’]7i2. readily conceded, and the work was commenced 

and prosecuted with vigoim, but suspended on the retirement 
of the enemy. This was the celebrated Maliratta ditch, wliich, 
though it has disappeared, like the old walls of Jjondon^still 
continues to mark the municipal boundaries of the city, and 
lias dxed on its citizens the sobriqnct of the Inhabitants of 
the Bitch. 

conooued Huh- Before the oloso of the rains, Ali verdy crossed 
nUftiiiTaii«ii. rivcr with the army he had recruited, and 
the Mahratta general was eventually defeated, and obliged to 
evacuate tlio province. Roghoojee, who had returned from 
the Carnatic expedition, determined to st^port bis pretenaions 
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in Bengal, and entered the province with a large army. On 
the first appearance of the Mahrattas, Ah verdy had applied 
f* aid to the court of Delhi, and the emperor invoked the 
Buccour of the Peshwa, offering him an assignment on the 
Bengal treasury, and a confirmation of the grant of Malwa. 
Btdajce Bao, with his old grudge against Boghoojee, readUy 
accepted the offer, and marched with a large force through 
Allahabad and Behar to the gates of Moorshedabad, where he 
is said to have exacted a crore of rupees from Ali verdy as the 
prico of his services, after which ho marched against Ruglioo* 
jec, defeated his army, and despoiled him of the plunder he 
had acquired. Soon after, the two hlahratta chiefs found that 
their views would* be most effectually promoted by coming 
to an understanding. The Peshwa agreed to assign the 
right to levy contributions from Oude, Behar, Bengal, 
and Orissa, to Boghoojee, who agreed, on his part, not to 
interfere with any of the plans or acquisitions of the Pcsh> 
wa. The next year, 1744, Boghoojee sent Bhaskur pundit 
to renew his ravages in Bengal, when Ali vcidy inveigled 
him to an interview, and by an act of the basest treachery 
caused him to be assassinated, upon which his army dispersed. 
Beheuim of TUs crime did not long remain unavenged. The 

Bniiapba, I74A ygj^f •witnessed the revolt of his groat gene¬ 
ral, Hustapha Khan, who had been employed to decoy the 
Mahratta generd to the fatal confei'encc. Mustapha was the 
bead of the Afghan troops who formed the strength of the 
Bengal army, aiid it was chiefly to his talents and valour that 
All' verdy was indebted for his ckvation. The government 
of Behar, which had been promised him, was refused by the 
viceroy, and he marched into that province with an army 
of 8,000 horse and a large body of infantry, and, at the same 
time, invited the Mahrattas to invade Bengal anew. The 
viceroy, menaced by this double attack, manifested the ut¬ 
most vigour, though then verg^g on seventy, and took the 
field with the Afghan generals who still remained ftuthful to 
him. Mustapha was at length defeated near Jugudeshpore 
and slain, and his body was quartered and exposed on tli6 
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walls of Patna. The Malirattas who were adrandno: to his 
alil, retreated on hearing of his death, but they returned the 
nest year, and, for four Buccesaive seasona, ravaged all the 
(liatrictB on the right hank of the river The recollection of 
these devastations was not effaced for generations, and to 
a late period in the ])roseut century the dread of the Burgees, 
by which name the Mahrattas were designated, continucct to 
haunt the natives from Balasore to Rajmabal. The viceroy, 
worn out by the inroads which had for ten years harassed 
his wretched subjects and exhausted his own treasury, was 
coiiipcllecl, in 17.51, to purchase peace by agreeing to an 

Peace wiiii the annual jKiymont of twelve lacs of rupees as the 
uaiiratun, 1761. of Bengal, and the cession of the province 

of Orissa. Tlie chovt ceased, as a matter of course, seven 
years niter, when Biitisb authority became paramount in 
Bengal; but the province continued in the possession of the 
Nagporii family for half a century. 

.. ^ The Oaniatic was now to become the theatre of 

Krentt Jn tbo 

Camatic, 1701 gToat ovcnts, wluch exorcised an important in- 

tliiencc on tlie destinies of India. This extensive 
province on tlic Coromandid coast, on tbo seaboard of which 
lay the English ai d Frencli settlements, extended about live 
hundred miles fr^m north to south, and about a hundred miles 
inland. After tlie conquest of the southern provinces by the 
Moguls under Anrnng<!cbe, it was included in the soubah of 
the Deccan. Zulfikar Khan, with whose name the reader is 
familiar, when recalled from his government by the emperor, 
transfeiTed his authority to Daood Khan, who drank “ cordial 
waters and French brandy ” with the governor of Madras, 
and Daood Khan, when summoned to take a command in the 
imperial army in 1710, appointed Sadutoolla to act as his 
deputy, and ho continned to administer the government of 
the Carnatic for twenty-two years, to the great benefit of the 
people. His nephew. Dost Ah, assumed the office on his 
death in 1732, without seeking the sanction of his superior, 
the Kizam, who was, however, too deeply embroiled in his 
contest with Bajec Bao to resent this assumption. Dost Ali 
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had two datighters; ouc married to hia nephew, Mortiz Ali, 
the most truculent and unfaincipled prince in the Deccan, tlie 
other to Gliunda Sahib, distinguished equally by liis tidents 
and his liberality. In 173G he obtained ]K)8scB6ion of the im- 
iwegnable hjrtresB of Trichinopoly by treachery, siezed the 
surrounding country, and extinguished the independence of 
the reigning family. Soon after came tlic great Mahrntta 
invawon, under lloghoojee Bhonslay. Dost Ali advanced to 
meet him, but was defeated and slain. The Mnhraltas then 
proceeded to levy contributions in every direction, until they 
were bought off with the pn)nu8e of a crore of nipces, to be 
paid by instalinenta by Snfdur Ali, the son of Dost Ali, who 
now assumed the title of nabob of the Carnatic. During this 
irruption Ghunda Sahib ])lacod his family, for greater security, 
imdcr the protection of the Frencli at Pondiclieny, whidi led 
to important results. 

cbunta Soiiib. popularity of Ghunda Sahib had, however, 

excited apprehensions in the mind of Snfdur Ali, 
and it was a part of his compact with the Mahrattas that 
they should return the next year and extiugnish his 2 >owcr; 
rotaiiiuig the principality of Trichino 2 K>ly for themselves. 
They came down, accordingly, in 1741 and laid siege to that 
fort, which Chanda Sahib defended with great skill and valour 
fur throe months, but was eventually constrained to capitulate; 
and as he was considered the ablest and most fonnidablo 
soldier in the south, he was conveyed to Satara and ]>Iacod in 
strict confinement. Morari Bao, the Hahratta chief of Gooty, 
with 14,000 m<m, kept possession of the fort and territory 
of Trichinopoly. A year after, Snfdiur All was assassinated 
by Mortiz Ali, who prodalmed himself nabob; hnt the friends 
and relatives of tlio murdered prince withdrew Ids infant son 
from Madras, where he had obUdned shelter, and raised him 
to the throne. Meanwhile the Nizam, who had relumed from 
Delhi to the Deccan, resolved to put an end to the anarchy of 
the Carnatic, and moved down with an army little short of 
b0,000 horse and 20(^000 foot. All parties hastened to moko 
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their snbmisBion to this overwhelming force, and the Kizain 
placed the administration of the province m the hands of one 
of his old and faitliful servants, Anwar-ood>decu, os the 
guardian of the youthful son of Sufdur AU, on whom he en> 
gaged to confer the nabobship when he coinc of age. The, 

youth was soon afterwards assassinatod, but 
fiKmiinthcfkmity AnwAi-ood-dcen IB not cbargeable with complicity 
ufnaiioi,.ofthe crime, tliougli he obtained the beueCt of it. 

lie ^vas ]>lacca m the vacant post, and foimdud 
the family of the nabobs of Arcot, or of the Cwnatic, subse- 
(|nently so notorious in the history of Ihitisli India. Sadut* 
oollah end his son, Dost Ali, had governed the Carnatic for 
thirty years with great moderation and no little advantage 
to the people. To them arc apparcutly due-the merit of con¬ 
structing those works of irrigation which diffused fertility 
through llic district. During thidr ixsigus tho country enjoyed 
a ic>B]jite fix)in desolation, and begun to flourish. Tlic people, 
grateful for so niiusuid a blcssiug-, bad contmettid a warm 
attachment to the family, while tlic nabob of the Nizam was 
considcicd an interloper and regarded with a proportionate 
feeling of. antipathy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

BFFOnXS OF THE PBEXCU TO BSTABUSII AN EilPIRE IN INDIA. 

1746—1761. 


Wwwith We arc noM' oulcring on a scries of events, 
txance, i?4«. which, tiiough of littlo significance at tho time, 
produccHl the most momentous results, and laid the foimda- 
tiun of European supremacy in India. Up to this time the 
French and English in India bad been engaged only in the 
pnrsuits of commerce, and though they were repeatedly at 
war, during a period of seventy years, in Europe, there was 
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peace between their factories, lying side by side on the same 
coast and the same river. But in the war which broke out in 
1744, the French ministry determined to extend the conflict 
to the cast, and fitted out an expedition for the destruction of 
the English factories in India. So little apprehension was 
entertaiued in those settlements, at the time, of any hostilities 
which might affect their security, that the whole amount of 
the European force at all the Presidencies and forts did not 
exceed six hundred, of whom more than onc-half were un¬ 
trained recruits. It was in this unexpected emergency, 
that the English were obliged to take up arms in the defence 
of their interests; and we have now to trace the steps by 
which they gradually became involved in hostilities with the 
native powers, by the irresistible current c>f drcumstanccs 
and contrary to their own wishes, till they found themselves 
in possession of the empire of India. 

Labonrdonnais, who was the first to break a 
Labonrdoaiui*. EugUflij had embarked for 

the east at the early age of fourteen, and in a long aucccssiou 
of voyages, acquired a complete knowledge of its trade, navi¬ 
gation, and resources. His application to business was 
indefatigable, and his s^t of enterprize was only strength¬ 
ened by difficulties. He was a man of large,views, and yot 
personally directed the minutest details. In 1784, he was 
appointed governor of the Manritins and Bourbon, which he 
found a wilderness, and left flourishing colonies. On his 
return to Europe, seeing the nation on the eve of a war with 
the English, he persuaded the minister to strike a blow at 
their*commercial prosperity in India, and tho command of the 
armament was jndidonsly entrusted to him. At the same 
time the British ministry despatched a squadron, consisting 
of six men of war, to protect the settlements of the Company 
on the Coromandel coast. On the morning of the 26th of 
June, 1746, the French fleet of nine vessels under Labour- 
donnais, appeared off the coast, and the British commodore 
brought on an immediate action, which, however, terminated 
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witJiout any reenlt. The French general, impatient to plant 
the French flag on the rampaits of Madras, proceeded to Pon* 
dichciiy to obtain the co-operation of the governor, Bupicix. 
Pupieis. lie was the son of a farmer general, and was sent 
in his youth to India, where he embarked in an extensive 
trade with all the ports of the east, and acquired great wealth. 
Having been appointed governor of Chandemagorc, he en¬ 
riched it by commerce till it became more than the rival of 
Calcutta, aod left two thousand brick buildings as a monument 
of his eatcr}>riBing spirit. He was a man of inordinate am¬ 
bition and egregious vanity, but at tlie same time of vast 
energy and resources. He had been employed for four years 
in fortifying Pondicherry, when Laboordonnaia arrived with 
plenary powers, but instead of co-operating with him to pro¬ 
mote the common interests of the nation, a jcolousy of the 
reputation be might acquire, induced Duplcix to thwart all bis 
projects. But tlio indomitable zeal of Lahourdonnais over¬ 
came every obstacle, and Ids fleet was rapidly equipped for a 
de^nt on Madras. On the other band, the En^ish squadron, 
sent out for the express purpose of protecting the settlements, 
was unaccountably ^vitfadra^vn at this critical juncture, and 
tlie commodore aL^andoned them to their fate, 
c i.tnpe of JjjbourdDiinms, finding the coast clear, lost no 

Maiini^ time in steering for Madras. That settlement 
sopwaibcr.iMs. grown Up from an insignificant liamlet in 1640 

to a town of 2.')0,000 inhabitants in 1746. The territory 
extended about five miles along the coast, and a little, more 
than a mile inland. After a century of peaceful commerce, 
undisturbed by the appearance of any enemy by land or by 
sea, it was ill jircpared for the formidable attack now impend¬ 
ing. The fortifications, whidx had never been strong, were 
now dilapidated, and the store of ammnnition was scanty. Of 
the 300 Europeans in the town, 200 were soldiers, and few of 
these had ever seen a shot fired in earnest. On the 16th of 
September, 1746, Lahourdonnais appeared off the town with 
1,100 Europeans, 400 Malagasces, and 400 sepoys, or native 
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ooldiors, trained and diBcipIiucd by Europeans, an expedient 
wiiicb the Fi'eucb were tbc first in India to adopt. After a 
bombardmont of five days, during which tbc French did not 
lose a man, and the English lost only five, and that by the 
bureting of one of their own bombs, tlic town and fort were 
surrendered. Tlie French commander was interdicted by 
his instructions from retaining auy of the settlements he 
might capture, and lie, therefore, held the town to ransom, for 
the sum of forty-four lacs of rupees, independently of the mer¬ 
chandize, the military and naval stores, and the money belong¬ 
ing to the Company. None of the residents were molested 
in pciaon or property; and it was agreed that tlic town should 
he evacuated by the French troops in three months, and that 
it should not be again attacked during the war. The success 
and the moderation of Lnbourdounais only served to inflame 
the animosity of Duplciz, who protested against the ransom, 
and declared that the town and factory ought to have been 
razed to the ground. 

of Labourdonnais was reinforced in a few days by 

Laboardoauis. arrivals from France, which raised the number 
of Europeans under his command to more thui 3,000, a force 
sufficient to have crushed every English settlement in India. 
But they were happily saved from destruction by the spleen of 
Dupleiz, who obstructed all the projects of Labourdonnais, and 
by the weather. The monsoon set in with oxtvaordlnaiy 
violence; and, tliough the ships freighted with the booty of 
Madras escaped the typhoon, some of the largest vessels in 
the squadron were stranded, and the whole of the fleet was 
disalfied. Labourdonnais was constrained to quit the coast 
and return to the Mauritius, and eventually to Europe. On 
the voyage home in a Dutch vessel he was forced into an 
English harbour, and became a prisoner of wai'. But his great 
abilities, and his generous conduct after the capture of Madias, 
were so highly apinedated that he was immediately liberated 
on his parole. Far different was his reception in bis native 
land. The representations of the envious Dupleiz, and other 
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onoTTiies )io had made in India by his energy and patviotism, 
wne favourably received; hia gi'cat services were overTooked, 
aiid lie was thrown into the Bastilc, where be lingered for 


throe years, and died of a broken heart on his liberation. 


IWfooit of native 
triin|vi; iu 


On the appearance of Labourdonnms’ amy 
bedore Madras, the Kabob of the Carnatic, An< 
war-ood-deen, sent an agent to Pondicherry to 


I'cmonRtratc on the presumption of the Finnch in attacking a 
acttlcmont in his dominions which was under his protection. 
Dupleix eiidoavourcd to pacify him by the promise of deliver¬ 
ing the town to him when captured, that he might enrich 
liiiiwelf by its ransom. But after ito surrender, the Nabob 
discovered that tlie promise had beim n^adc oiJy to cozen 
him, and he sent his son with a force of 10,000 men to drive 
out tlio Fixjneh. They advanced with confidence to attack 
the handful of Kni'ojioans, not exceeding a thousand, whom 
Labonrdoimais had left to i)rotect the town. But the ficld- 
pi(x^c8 of the Freijcli lired three or four times a minute, while 
the native artillery thought they did wonders by firing once 
in a quarter of an hour. This rapid and galling fire staggered 
the Nabob’s trooi®, and the resolute advance of tlic French 
infantry took ali conceit of fighting out of them. The 
young Nabob, rgounted on a lofty elephant which carried the 
great standard of the Carnatic, was the first to make his 
escape from the field, and he was followed by the whole 
army. This dastardly Sight of ten thousand Inditms before a 
single battalion of Europeans, is a memorable event in the 
history of India. It dissolved at once and for ever the spell 
wliich bad hitherto kejit Europeans in dread of native armies. 
It demonstrated their inherent weakness, however strong in 
numbers, and it gave the English that confidence in their own 
v-alour and strategy whicli contributed more than anything 
else to the succcsBivc subversion of the native tlirones. 


ThcNibot. ^ departure of Labourdonn^s, Dupleix 
aiftniiou the made no scmplo to annul the treaty and confiscate 
EngUAUiA ^ pixqxjrty, private and public, found in 
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Madras. The governor and the principal inhabitants were 
declared prisoners of war and muched down to Pondicherry, 
•where, under pretence of doing them honour, they were 
marched through the streets, amidst the jeers of fifty tho\isaiid 
spectators. Buplcix followed up this act of bad faith by 
laying siege to Fort St. Pa-vid, another settlement of the 
Company on the Coast, about a hundred miles south of 
Madras, which was at the time defended only by 200 
European troops. The English chief solicited the aid of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, who was smarting under the disgrace 
inflicted on bis son at Madras, and readily advanced with a 
large force. A French detachment was unexpectedly attacked 
by the Nabob’s general, and seized with a panic, and retired 
in disorder to PondUcherry with considerable loss. Duploix 
who bad a thorough knowledge of the native character, now 
set himself to detach the Nabob from the English alliance. 
The singular departure of the English fleet in the preceding 
year, and the arrival of four French vessels with reinforce¬ 
ments, enabled him to decry the one, and to extol the resonrccs 


of the other. An Asiatic prince never considers himself 
bound by any prindplo of honour, or even consistency; his 
own supposed advantage is the only rule of his conduct, and 
he changes sides without the smallest scruple, Duplcix suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the Nabob that the English were the 
weaker party, and the Nabob did not hesitate for a moment 
to abandon* them. Mis son was accordingly sent to Pondi¬ 
cherry to fonn an allianco with Duplcix, by whom ho was 
received with the greatest ostentation, and loaded with 
presents. The French now advanced agmnst St. David a 
second time with a greater force, bnt a large fleet was de¬ 
scried in the ofllng, which proved to be an English armament, 
and the besiegers retreated rapidly to Pondicheriy. 


FruidcM armament, which had been despatched from 

of I’uniikiicnT. England for the defence of the Company’s settle- 

ments, under the command of Admiral Boscawen, 


arrived off Fort St. David on the dth of August, and was 
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immediately joined by the vessels of Admiral Griffin. The 
junction of the two squadrons formed the largest maritime 
force which had ever been seen in the eastern seas. It con¬ 
sisted of more than thirty vessels, none of which were of less 
than 500 tons, and thirteen of them men of war of the 
line. The English troops now on the.Coast comprised in all 
3,720 Europeans, 300 topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, equal to any 
enterprise. The Nabob still changing sides as the powt;r of 
the English or the French appeared to predominate, promised 
the aid of a body of his troops. Every bosom was beating 
with the hope that the loss of Madras would be avenged by 
the capture of Pondicherry; but the English were subjected 
to a l)ittur disappointment.* The army began its inarch to 
that settlement on the 8th of August, and tho siege was 
prosecuted for fifty days, but, noWitbstanding the valour of 
tlic officers {ind men, it was at length disgracefully raised, 
after more than a thousand European lives had been sacrificed. 
Seldom, if ever, has any siege in India exhibited more egre¬ 
gious blunders on the part of the commanders. Dnpleix 
announced the abandonment of the siege as u magnificent 
triumph of the French arms, to all the various princes of India, 
not forgetting oven the great Mogul, and he received from all 
quarters the inbst Battering compliments on his own ability, 
and the valour of his nation. For the time, tho French were 
regarded as the greatest European power in the Deccan, and 
the English, who had not only lost their own settlement, 
but failed to capture that of their rivals, sunk into contempt. 
Seven days after the retirement of the English force, informa¬ 
tion was received of the suspension of hostilities in Europe, 
whifh ended in tho peace of Aix-la-ChapclIe, and Madras was 


lestored to tlie East India Company. 

Eff*cti iw* This war, of little more than two years’ duration, 
two yean' war opcuB a new cia in the politics of India. In 1746, 
neither the English nor the French were viewed by the native 
rulers in any other light than as inoffensive traders. By the 
end of 1748, they had come oat as great military powers 
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whose alliance or opposition was on object of importance to 
the princes of the country It might have been expected 
that on tlie return of peace botli parties would lay aside thc'ir 
armour, and return to tlic coouting-honsc. But as the 
eloquent historian of these traDsactions, who was at the time 
at Madras, observes, “ Tlic war had brought to Pondicherry 
and Fort St. David, a number of troops greatly superior t<i 
any which either of the two nations had assembled in ludia, 
aud as if it was impossible that a military force which feels 
itself capable of enterprises should refrain from attem]>ting 
them, the two settlements, no bnger authorised to fight with 
each other, took the resolution of employing their arms in the 
contests of the prkiccB of thecdluitry; the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the u+most ambition." 

Expcditicmto English wero the first to take the field. 

i>e»i.«itta, 1749. xiie little principality of Tanjorc, seventy niilcH 

long and sixty in breadth, with the history of whicli tint 
reader is already acquainted, was at this time governed by 
Fretap Sing, the fifth in sncccssion from the Mahratta clu<>r- 
tain yho had conquered it. His brother, Sahoojec, who 
had boon deposed for his imbecility, ai^lied to the governor 
of Madras to reseat him on the throne, engaging to defray 
all the expenses of the expedition and to cede the town und 
district of Devi-cotta, at the mouth of the Coleroon. The 
English bad no right to interfere in this foreign quarrel, but 
their troops wero unemployed, and the opportunity was veiy 
tempting. Tnis forms, perhaps, the only instance during a 
century ot warfare of ur expedition undertaken by them 
without any plea of necessity The force which was sent to 
conquer Tanjore consisted (rf 430 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys, 
with eight field pieces and mortars, under the command of 
Major Stringer Lawrence, the first of that long train of hcroce 
who have rendered the British name illustrious on tho plains 
of Hiudostan. The commencement of ihe siege was inau¬ 
spicious. The typhoon wfaicb nsherod in the monsoon, sunk 
jome of the largest of the ships, and indicted such destruction 
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oil the urmy as to oblige the Major to retire to Porto Novo to 
refit. It would be tedious to follow the varied events of the 
siege, which was our firat and most clumsy attempt to take 
an Indian fort and wliich derives its chief interest from the 
circumstance that it afforded the first opportunity for devcioji- 
ing the genius of Clive- The fort was captured after two 
unsuccessful attacks; but it had now become manifest to the 
Madras Presidency that the cause of our protegee was uu> 
popular and hopeless. The raja of Tanjorc, menaced by Clmnda 
Sahib, offered to defray all the expenses incurred by the Com¬ 
pany in war, to cede Devi-cotta with the district around it, iind 
to grant a peusion of 50,000 rupees a year to his disinherited 
brother. These terms wero accepted, audthc troops returned 
to Madras. 


Dupicix'i wnw- Wililc the English array was thus wasting its 
tioiu denial, strength on the walls of Devi-cotta, Dupleix was 

playing a higher game. lie hod seen a thousand Eiuxipcai) 
troo]is disperse an army of ten thousand native soldiers like a 
Hock of sliecp, and lie liad received the congratulations of the 
native princes on the success of his arms. Ue had at his 
di8])osu] im array capable of any enterprise, and, in Bussy, a 
gcnei'ul fit to command it. lie determined, therefore, to take 
advantage of tks confusion of the times, and the prestige ho 
had acquired, to set up a French empire in the Deccan. 
Chunrlu Sahib was considered by the natives of the Carnatic, 
the ablest soldier in the country, and the only man who could 
deliver them from the yoke of the hated Anwar-ood-deon, and 
Dupleix at once perceived how greatly his aiubiti(*U8 projects 
would be forwarded if Ghunda Sahib wero placed on the throne 
of tlio Carnatic by his instromentality. He accordingly 
opened a eorrospondcnce with that prince, who had been a 
prisoner for eight years at Satara, through the medium of bis 
wife who was residing at Pondicherry under the protection 
of the French government. After much negoriation Dupleix 
succeeded in obtaining the liberation of Chunda Sahib by tho 
payment of seven lacs of rupees, and he appeared on the 
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confines of tbe Carnatic with 6,000 troops whom ho had en¬ 
listed, when the death of the old Nizam, at Hyderabad, gave 
a new turn to public affairs. 

Onthoftba' Towards the end of 1748 Nizom-ool-moolk, the 
Hium, 1748. goohadar of the Deccan, the great founder of the 
kingdom of Hyderabad, closed his long and eventful career at 
the age of a hundred and four. His eldest son, Ghazeo-ood- 
deen, was at the time high in office at DelhL His second son, 
Nazir Jung, who was with his father at the period of his de¬ 
cease and in command of the army, immediately seized the 
public treasure and the supreme authority, giving out that 
iiis elder brother bad resigned the office of soobadar to him. 
But there was a grandson of the old Nizam whom he had 
chorisbed with great affection, and who now aspired to this 
honour. He affirmed that it bad bccu conferred on him by the 
emperor himself, with the title of Mozuffer Jung, and ho as¬ 
sembled an army of 25,000 men with which he hovorrd on 
the west of Golconda, watching tlie opportunity of action. 
Cbonda Sahib, bearing of the position and dcsigus of the 
young prince, immediately offered liim the service of his sword. 
He was received in the camp with open arms, and his troops 
were at once taken into the pay of Moznffer, who was per¬ 
suaded to appoint him Nabob of the Garnaticf and to march, in 
the first instance, to the conquest of that province, on the 
ground that its resources would be invaluable in the struggle 
with Nazir Jung. A communication was at the same time 
made to Duplcix, inviting him to join the confederacy, and 
offeciug him great advantages for the Frencli Company. The 
proposal, if it did not ori^natc with Duplcbc, was roost ac^p- 
table to him, and a contingent of 400 Earopcans and 2,000 
sepoys was immediately sent to-join the confederates. Their 
united force, swelled in its progress to 40,000 men, entered 
the Carnatic and began to levy contributions. The Nabob, 
Anwar-ood-deen, advanced to repel the invasion with a force 
of only half that number, cmd a battle was fought in July, 174!), 
«t Amboor, fifty miles from Arcot, which decided the fate of 
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'.lie Carnatic. TIic army of the Nabob was completely routed, 
•tijioliy through the valour of Bussy’s troops; the Nabob him- 
Kolf wuH sliot dead in the action, and his son, Mahomed Ali, 
tied to Trichiropoly, where the family and the treasures of 
lh<^ deceased Nabob bad been deposited* 

^ 1 1 Moznffer Jmig marched the next day to Ar^ot, 
uahoniui AN. and aRSumcd the state and dimity of sool^adar 

of the Deccan, confemng the government of the 
fhniatic on Chunda Sahib. Prom thence they proceeded 
logcthor to Pondicherry, where Duplcix received them witli 
all the oriental ceremonies due to the rank they had assumed, 
and WitS rewarded by the grant of cighty*onc villages. 
iMalionicd Ali, on his arrival at Trichino|ioly, came to the 
conclusion that it could not be successfully defended against, 
the victorious anuy of Chunda Saliib, backed by his Prcneli 
allies, although it was one of the strongest and most import¬ 
ant fortresses in the south. He sent, therefore, to imphre tho 
assistarico of the English governor of Madias, who was, 
liownvcr, without any instnictions for such an emergency. 
The Madras (’ouncil had bitterly repented of their wild 
exiicdilinji to Dcvi-cotta, and were anxious not to involve 
their masters again in the risk of alliances and disputes with 
the native jKiwers. At the same time, they could not shut 
tlu'ir eyes to the danger arising from the ambitious schemes 
of Dupicix, and the ascendancy he was acquiring in tho 
Carnatic. But they were incapable of that resolution whicli 
the crisis demanded, and they aided Mahomed Ali only with 
the contemptible force of 120 men, wliilo by an act of 
incredible fatuity they eent back the fleet with the greater 
part of the land forces to England. Dupleix urged Chunda 
Sahib to lose no time in marching against Trichuiopoly, 
where the adherents of the deceased Nabob were maturing 
their plans, and he placed 800 French troops at his disposed. 
But Chunda Sahib bad an old quarrel to settle with the raja 
of Taiijore, and was resolved to exact a heavy contribution 
from him. lie immediately marched against that town, ondf 
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after two montlis bad been wasted in the siege, the raja 
engaged to pay down seventy lacs of mpecs to the allies, and 
to cede more than eighty villages to the French, around their 
Bcttlement at Oai'icaL With the view of gaining time, ho 
doled out the money in driblets, but before the first instalmoiit 
had been counted down, DnfJcbc informed the allies that Nazir 
Jung was approaching the Carnatic with an overwhelming 
force; upon which they broke up their encampment in dismay, 
and retired to the vicinity of Pondicherry, 

The army with which Nazir Jung enten^d the 
Carnatic to drive out the two adventurers did not 
short of 500,000 men, one-half of whom con¬ 
sisted of cavalry, and a tenth of mercenary 
Malirattas, with 800 guns and 1,800 elephants, lie snin- 
monod to his standard all the tributaries ot Hyderabad, and, 
among others, the Faton nabobs of Cuddapah, Kuniool, and 
Savanorc. Their ancestors hod held those districts under the 
crowns of Bcejapore and of Golconda, and they themselves 
were at the head of the Patans, who were constaiiliy 
streaming down from Afganistan to seek employment and 
plunder in India. The encampment of Nazir Jung was csta- 
ablishcd at Valdore, about fifteen miles from PondichciTy, and 
the Governor of Madras sent an Englfeh force of 600 
Eoropcaus to join it under Major Lawrence. Duplcix, on his 
part, augmented the French contingent with Mozuffer Jung 
and Cbunda Sahib to 2,000 European bayonets. But on tlic 
eve of the day fixed for battle, thirteen French ofBccrs, who 
y^ere dissatisfiod with their share of the treasure obtained 
from the raja uf Tanjorc, basely deserted their colours and 
returned to Pondicherry. The soldiers were panic struck, 
and followed their example. Chunda Sahib fought his way 
back gallantly to the French settlement, but Mozufier Jung 
surrendered himself to his uncle, who took an oatli to protect 
him, and then placed him in captivity. 

DuiMz:i ikufui The ambitioua schemes cd Dnplcix were inter- 
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raptcd by tliis reverse, bat he showed himself as 
great as ^ept in oriental mtrigoc as if he had 
been bred a Mahomedan courtier. He immediately opened a 
neg'otiation wi^h Nazir Jung, and was aibwed to send au 
envoy to his camp, who had thus an opportunity of ascertain- 
iug the precise position of affmrs. Though the nussion of >iis 
emissary was not successful, he discovered that the three 
Fatan nabobs mentioned above were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the Nizam, and really to revolt. Du^ileix 
established a correspondence with them, and, with tlic view 
of seeming their confidence and intimidating tlio Nizam, sent 
an expoilition to Masulipalam, and captured the fort; 
attacked the camp of Mahomed Ali, and,, after a prodigous 
slaughter, consti'uiucd him to fly with only one or two 
attendants, and then seized on Ginjec, tim stronghold of the 
south, the siege of which hod detained Zullikar Khan nine 
years. These daring exploits at length roused Nazir Jung 
from the voluptuous sloth in which he was bmied at Arcol, 
and Induced liim to send two of his officers to renew the 
negotiations with Duplcix. But Dnplcix, seeing the gai^e in 
his own hands, rose in his demands, and required the 
libcralbn of MozuSur Jung and the restoration of his estates, 
togctlicr with tlK ackoowledgmcnt of Chunda Saliib as Nabob 
of the Carnatic, and the cession of Masulipatoin and its 
depcudcudcB to the French. 

, , Nazir Jmig, indignant at these audacious pro- 

tacluai uid posals, instantly ordered his army to march against 
kiued, i7i9. jjjg French. Though it had been reduced in num¬ 
ber by the dismissal of many detachments, fifteen days were 
occupied in tnarchiitg a distance of only thirty miles. Scardty 
and diseaEO began to thin its ranks, and the Nabob, weary of 
a war in which he had wasted a twelvemonth to no purpose, 
conceded all the demands of Bupleix, and they were embodied 
in a treaty. But Bupleix bad bccu for seven months in 
correspondence with the discontented nabobs, and on the 

b2 
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maturity of the scheme, had ordered his commandant at 
Ginjee to proceed against the camp uf Nazir Jung, as soon as 
he received a requisition from them. Their summons unf»r> 
timatcly reached him before the ratification of the treaty, in 
total igoorauce of which, he marched on the 4th of December, 
1749, towards the Kizam’s camp, with 800 Eurupcans and 
8,000 sepoys. After a long and fatiguing inarch of sixteen 
miles, he came in sight of it as it stretched over an area of 
eighteen miles, and immediately commenced the attach. Ilis 
small force was repeatedly charged by different divisions nf 
the enemy, but his ficld*picco8 shattered their ranks, and by 
mid-day half their <umy was in flight. Nazir Jung could not 
credit the rci>orh that the French with whom ho had just 
concluded a treaty were engaged in attacking his tronjm; 
but when he was assured of the fact, he rode up with indig¬ 
nant haste to the thi'cc nabobs, who were marching to join 
the French, and singling out the Nabob of Cuddaiul), re- 
IH'oached him with his cowardice and treachery. The NalKib 
lodged two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
hs^ng caused his head to be struck off, hastened to pi-csuiii 
it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Momffer lung Mozuffer Jung was immediately released from 
bocnniBi Nizam, coiiflucmeut, and saluted Soobadar of the Deccan. 
1 * 80 . “Never,” remarks the great historian of this 

period, *' since the days of Oortez and Pizmro, did so small a 
force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty.” The new 
Nizam proceeded to Fondiclieriy, and was welcomed with a 
grand display of eastern pomp. The day following his arrival 
he was installed as Soobadar, and Duplciz, arrayed iu lho 
gorgeous robes of a Mahomedan omra, appeared as the chief 
actor in the pageant Ghunda Sahib was declared Nabob of 
the Carnatic, imd Dupleix was nominated governor on tlio 
part of the Mog^, of all the country lying south of the 
Kiutna. Thus had this daring politidan, in the brief space of 
twenty months, outrun even his own large scheme of ambition. 
He had not only created a Nabob of the Carnatic, but even a 
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Viceroy of the Dcccan, and had obtained the Bnprcme controt 
of a kingdom larger than France. 

iH- fii of Mozoffer Jong was not to enjoy this dig- 

fer jimg, 17&1. nity long. After havingmade a proftise distribo- 
tion of the treasures of Nazir Jung, amounting to two crores 
of rupees among his {urtisans, he left Pondicherry on hii 
return to Hyderabad (»n the 4th of January, 1751, accom- 
jiniiied by a Frcnch foi-ce of 300 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
Milder the command of Bussy. He had not proceeded more 
than sixty leagues, when the three Patan nabobs, who were 
flissatisfied with the rewards they had received on the occasion 
of his elevation, broke into open rebellion. Bussy’s force 
^VJ\H immediately called forth, and his» artillery swept 
ilnwn their battalions; the treaclierous Nabob of Savanoi’o 
ViiB hacked to pieces, and the revolt was quenched in the 
blood of those wlio had <!xcitcd it. But the irritated Nizntn, 
rejecting the sound adviire of Bussy, insisted on the pursuit 
of the fugitives, and was struck dc.id by the javelin of 
tb(! nabob of Kumool, who was in bis turn slain in the conflict. 
The whole camp was thrown into the greatest confusion by 
tliis unexpected event, but Bussy never lost his presence of 
mind. He assembled the bewildered generals and ministers, 
and, such was thc^nfluencc he had acquired, that he induced 
them to confer the vacant dignity on Sahvbut Jung, the third 
son of the old Nizam, who was then a prisoner in the camp. 
Tranquillity was immediately restored, and the army resumed 
its progrcs.s. Leaving it now to pursue its march to the 
north, wc turn to the movements of Chnnda Sahib. . 

Ghunda Sahib proceeded from Pondicherry with 
^ troops and 800 French auxiliaries 
to Arcot, in Februwy, 1751, to receive homage as 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and then advanced to the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Mr. Saunders, now Ctovemor of Madras, felt 
that a great error had been committed in permitting Dupleiz 
to obtain such a footing in tbo south, and he resolved to 
counteract his schemes by a more decisive support of tho 
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cause of Kahomcd Ali. A large detochmeDt was accordiugly 
sent to the relief of the small English garrison cooped up in 
the fort of Trichinopoly, but the troops of our ally scarcely 
exceeded a tenth of those assembled under the banner of 
Ciiunda Sahib. Captain Clive, who accompanied the reinforce¬ 
ment, returned to Madras and urged on the Goremor the im¬ 
portance of creating a diversion, and suggested an expedition 
to Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic. Clive, the founder of 

Career ofcum British emj^ in India, had gone out to 

Madras in the civil service of the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1744, and was present at the surrender of that town 
to Laboui'donntus, two years after. Following the bent of 
his genius, he exebpoged the pen for the sword, and obtained 
ail ensign's commission. He distinguished himself in the 
•i])crations before Devi-cotta, where he attracted the ad¬ 
miration of Major Lawrence, ilo was also at the abortive 
and disastrous siege of Pondicheny under admiral Boscawcu. 
Mr. Saunders adopted bis advice, and confided the Arcot ex¬ 
pedition to bis charge, though be was only twenty-six years 
of age at the time. The only force that could bo 6]jarcd from 
Madras consisted of 200 Europeans, and 300 sepoys, and eight 
field pieces. Of the eight officers who accompanied it one- 
half were civilians, attracted to the expeditioc by the example 
of Clive, and six of them bad never been in action. But Clive 
had seen from the ramparts of Madras a mere handful of 
Europeans defeat and disperse ten thousand native soldiers; 
and he bod confidence in bis own powers. During the march 
of the troops they were overtaken by a violent storm of thun¬ 
der, lightning, and rain; but they continued their progress 
with the utmost coolness, and this circamstance impressed the 
superstitious garrison with so exalted an idea of their prowess, 
that they were allowed to enter the fort without opposition. 
The expedition produi^ the desired effect; Chunda Sahib 
was obliged to detach a large force to Arcot, and the pres- 
sm-e on the English gsnison at Trichinopoly was alle¬ 
viated. 
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The fort of Arcot was more than a mile in cir- 
ly oiTCjTM. cumference, with a low and lightly-buflt parapet; 

several of tbo towers were decayed, and the ditch, 
where not fordable, was dry and choked up. From the day 
of its occupation, CSivc bad been incessantly employed in ri'- 
]iairing tho defences, but the place seemed little capable of 
standing a siege. Of bis eight officers, one had been killed and 
two wounded in saccessivc encounters with the enemy, and 
a fourth had returned to Madras. The trooj* fit for duty 
had been reduced by casualties and disease to 120 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys, and it was with this small body that Olive 
sustained, for seven weeks, the incessant assaults of 10,000 
native troops and 150 Europeans. On tbg last day of tho 
siege tho enemy endeavoured to storm the fort, but, during 
a amfiict which lasted more ttian eighteen hours, they wore 
repulsed on evciy point, and the next morning were seen lo 
break up their encampment and retire. “ Thus ended this 
memorable siege,” as Ormo remarks, “maintained fifty days, 
uiidcr every disadvantage of situation and force, by a handful 
of men, in their first cumpaigo, with a spirit worthy of tlio 
most veteran troops, and conducted by the young commander 
with hidefatigable activity, unshaken confidence, and un¬ 
daunted courage ^ and notwithstaudbg he had at this time 
neither read books or conversed with men capable of giving 
him raucli instruction in the military art, all the resources 
which he employed in the dcfenco of Arcot were such as w'crc 
dictated by the best masters in the art of war.” His charac¬ 
ter was completely defined in a ^glc expression of the great 
minister of ^gland, William Pitt, when he styled iiim fhe 


“ licaven-born general.” 

Chunda Sahib still continued to beleaguer Tri- 
chiiiopoly with a large foi’ce, and Muliomcd Ali 
was induced, by his ten'or, to invite the md of tho 
regent of Mysore and Morari Soo, the Mahratta chief of 
Qooty, as well as the general of the Tanjoro troops. Clive, 
on his return from Arcot, proceeded to Trichinopoly, and was 
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employed in variouB enterprises of a minor character, which, 
however, served to mature his military talents. The cam¬ 
paign was brought to an early and successful issue by Major 
Tjawrence, who, in June, 1752, compelled the French comman¬ 
der Law, to surrender at. discretion, with all his troojis, stores, 
and artillery. Cbunda Sadiib, deserted by his own officers, 
yielded himself up to the Tanjorinc general, who appeared t<.) 
he the least inveterate of his enemies. The general took the 
most solemn oath to conduct him m safety to a French suttlc- 
mout, but immediately after caimcd him to bo assassinated, at 
the instigation of Mahomed Ali, who, after feasting bis cyi’s 
with the sight of his murdered rival, bound his head to tiie 
neck of a camel, and^ paraded it five times round the walls of 
the city. 


The war with Chunda Sahib liud no sooner 

DIieonMot of 

Uywro Boffcrt, terminated, than the English found theiiisoh cm 

involved in hostilities witls the allies who had 


co-operatod with them in the cause of Maluuncd Ali; so 


utterly impossible did they find it to shake off their connection 
with country politics, when once entangled in them. The 
Mysore regent came forward and claimed possession of Tri- 
.chinopoly and its dependendns, and the Nabob was constrained 
to confess that he had secretly contracted to transfer the dty, 
rand the territory south of it, to the Mysore prince, as the 
price of his alliance. It is easy to conceive the disgust of 
Major Lawrence on finding that the fortress which his own 
government bad drained theii treasury to secure for the Nabob, 
was now to be made over to a native chief who had rendered 
no assistance, and whoso fidelity was exceedingly doubtful. 
He retired in disgust to Madras taking care, however, to 
leave Captiun Dalton, with 200 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 
to guard the dtadel against the artifices of the regent. Mean¬ 
while Dnpleix, having received large Toinforcements from 
Europe, prodahned the son of Chunda Sahib nabob of tlic 


BkuienriiAh«or, Carnatic, and sent a powerful force to renew the 
Aug, nta Trichinopoly. But Major Lawrence o>'or- 
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took tlic Frencli at Baboor, iofiicled a signal dcfoat on tlient, 
and a second time captured their gtins and anmiiuiitlon. 

The Mysorc regent, seeing it vain to expect the 
ana oc;^ita^n of Trichinopoly, or any portion of the 

Pf" snm of eighty lacs of rupees, which he demanded 

in lieu of it, transfcired bis alliance, in conjiuic* 
tiou with Morari Rao, to the French. The town was regu¬ 
larly besieged by the confederates, who experienced many 
vicisHitudes during the two years the mvestmeut lasted. 
Tliesc various actions it is not necessary to detail, and i1 
may he sufficient to state that the French were throe tinies 
worsted by the superior strategy of Lawrence, and that, on 
one occasion, the English sustained a mei^orable reverse. At 
Umgth Morari Rao, on the receipt of throe lacs of rupees from 
Mahomed All, consented to withdraw bis force, and not to 
appear again in the field against the English, the Nabob, or 
the raja of Mysore. Before his departure, however, he con¬ 
trived to extort a further sum from the Mysore regent, under 
the threat of attacking him lie was the ablest und the 
boldest native general of bis lime, and liis little army, com¬ 
posed of Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and Rajpoots, was the 
most compact and formidable body of native tn>ops in the 
south. They fasid stood the assault ofsEuropcan troops, and, 
what was of more importance, the fire of field-peccs, which 
were now, for the first time, introduced into Indum warfare, 
and they had unshaken confidence in each other, and in theu' 
chief. 

The French and English had now been engaged 
in mutual hostilities for nearly five years, madly 
exhausting their resources in the cause of native 
princes. The Court of Directors were anxious to put an end 
to this anomalous and wasting warfare and, in 1758, made an 
earnest appeal to the ministers of the crowm for md, cither to 
prosecute, or to terminate it. The ministry ordered a squadron 
and a military force to India, and then remonstrated with the 
French government on the proceedings of their fouctionarios 
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in the East. Anxious to avoid a war between the two coqu- 
tries, the French cabinet despatched M. Godeheu, one of 
the directors of their East India Company, to India, witii 
orders to supersede Dupleix, to assume the control of their 
affairs, and bring these hostilities to an immediate close. lie 
landed at Poudicbeny, on tire 2ud of August, 1754, and all 
the schemes of ambition in which Dupleix had been so long 
engaged, were at once quenched. He immediately laid down 
his ofBco; but Ins vanity was soothed by being allowed to 
retain the emblems of his “Moorish dignity-^his flags, and 
ensigns, and instruments of music, and the dress of his nal)ob- 
ship, in whicli he went, in groat pomp, to dlno with M. 
Godeheu on the feast qf St Louis.” 

Tiwt? bet*Mn negotiators, M. Godeheu and Mr. Saunders, 
Die Enfciiih Mid agreed upon a suspension of arms at their first 
ifrcnch, 17ft*. ^ Conditional treaty was soon after 

signed, the ^li^t points of which were, that both parties 
''should, for ever, “rraouiifie all Moorish government and dig¬ 
nity,” and never mterfere in the differences of the native 
princes; that tiie possesuons held by both nations should 
eventually be of equal value, but that they should retain all 
their acquisitions till a final treaty was concluded in Europe. 
Mahomed AU was, likewiee, to be confirmed as IJabob of the 
Carnatic. The balance of advantage was on the side of the 
French. Independently of the Northern Sircars, held by 
Bussy, they remained in possession of a territory yielding 
eighteen lacs of ra|)ees a year, while that occu|ucd by the 
English was not of more value than ton lacs; but. the East 
India dompany was rid of the restless amlntion of Dupleix, 
which outweighed every other conwderation. The treaty was, 
however, little respected by those who made it. The ink 
was scMcely dry before the Madras government sent an 
auxiliary force with the army of their Nabob, to subjugate 
the ^stricts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the French de¬ 
spatched a body of troops to subdue Terriore. And as to any 
definitive treaty In Europe, every prospect of it was extin- 
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gtiishcti by the 'war, -wliich soon after broke out between 
England and France. 

Duplcix embarked for Europe in September, 

1754. He had expended a sum exceeding thirty 
liics of rupees in the public service, partly from his private 
estate, and partly from funds raised on his own bonds. Gode* 
h(!a refused to audit his accounts, and referred the adjust-«.' 
ment of them to the Directors of the French East India 

4 

C(imi)any, in Paris, who, to their disgrace, basely disallowed 
the greater portion of tlie chum, under the pretence tliat tlicsc 
ox])cnsc‘8 had been incurred without their sanction. Duploix 
was consigned to neglect and poverty—thc second instance 
of national ingratitude towards Indian servants. lie merited 
a din'urcnt return from his own nation; for, whatever may 
have been the defects of his character, the French never had 
uu officer more desirous, or more capable, of extcii^g their 
reputation and power. At a time when Europeans, without 
exception, entertained a morbid dread of native armies, he 
iioldly encountered them in the field, and dcmonstr.'vtcd their 
weakness; and, if he had l»ocn adequately supported from ^ 
France, he would probably have succeeded in the great 
o])j(;ct of his lifc—the establishment of a French empire in 
India. 


T)p.ntuof‘w»o follow the career of Buasy, in the 

i‘4ii-Muiiraua north, It is necessary to glance at the progress of 
iioiitic*. Mahratta affairs. Sahoo, Urn grandson of Sevajee, 

who had been seated on the Mahratta tltronc for more than 
fifty years, and had always been imbedlc, now e.xhibited signs 


of idiocy—dressing up a favourite dog in gold-brocade and 
jewels, and pladng his own plumed turban on liis head in open 
dinbar. All suhstautial power had long since passed into the 
hands of the Feshwa; but the wife of Sahoo was his mortal 
foe, and, at this crisis, endeavoured to weaken him, by per¬ 
suading her husband, now in his dotage, to adopt Iiis kinsman 
the raja of Kolaporc. But Tara Bye, who hod taken no shan* 
in Mahratta politics for more than twenty years, since tl)o 
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death of her son, now came forward and conveyed informa¬ 
tion to Sahoo, that her daughter-in-law had been delivered of 
a posthumous child, whose life she had succeeded with great 
difficulty in preserving, and who was now the nearest heir to 
the throne. The Feshwa, whether be believed the story or 
not, determined to support it, and advanced to Satara with a 
powerful army. Every avenue to the couch of the dying 
monarch was strictly guarded by his wife ; but the Peshwu 
found the means of access to him, and induced him to affix 
his seal to a most extraordinary document, by which all the 
authority in the state was transferred to the Feshwa, on con¬ 
dition that he should maintmn the royal title and dignity of 
the house of Sevajee, in the person of Tara Bye’s grandson. 
Sahoo died two days ^ter the execution of tliis document, 
and the Feshwa dexterously constrained his widow to ascend 
the funeral pile by giving out that she had announced her in¬ 
tention to do so; and from such an announcement she could 
not recede without infamy. 

suprenacyof Balajeo Rao, the Feshwa, immediately pro- 
the PMhwa, claimed the adopted prince sovereig^t of tltr Mali- 

rattas, under the title of Sam raja. The Maliratta 
feudatories who had been summoned to the Court, accom¬ 
panied the Feshwa to Foona—thenceforward t^c capital of 
Mahratta power—to confirm and complete the provisions of 
Sahoo’s testament. Sugboojee Bhonday received new sun- 
nuds for levying clwut in Bengal and Bchar; the province 
of Malwa was divided between Holkar and Sinffia, and the old 
cabinet of Hinisters w{M confirmed in office. These appoint¬ 
ments were made in the name of Ram raja, but they served 
to strengthen the anthority of the Feshwa. The year 1750 
may, therefore, be considered the period at which the power 
of the Mabratta state was definitively transferred to his 
fanuly, and the descendant of Sevajee became a puppet at 
Satara. But Tara fi 3 re, though seventy years of age, was 
mortified by this alienation of all power from the regal 
sceptre, and called to her aid the troops of the Guickwar, 
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HOW tlic Bubfitautivo ruJer of Guzcrat. At the same time 
she urged her graudsoii to strike for his independence, but lie 
had no spirit for such a task, and she reproached him bitterly 
•with his degeneracy, and tlicn placed him in confinement. Tlic 
Pushwo, who was tlicn on a distant expedition, hasteiK'd to 
Satara, and, by an act of treachery which has Bullic i hin 
characLcv, Bcizcd ou the Guickwar, but left Tara Bye luimn- 
lestcd. He felt that by coiifligniiig the legitimate monarch to 
a prison she wah in reality playing his game. 
pn>(jre« of tf'tnru to tlic progrcfW of Bussy. After the 

Bimy, iJRi defeat of the three Patan nabobs and the eleva¬ 
tion of Salabvit Jung, he accompanied the army to Golcondu, 
whero he and his ofBccrs received the most liberal donations. 
In June the Nizam proceeded with great pomp to the city of 
Aunnigabad, then wnisidcrcd second hi magnitude and 
imiortance only to Delhi. But Gliazec-ood-dccii, the elder 
brother of Sahibut Jjuig, who held one of the higliest priBls 
at the cfiiirt of Delhi, on hearing of the death of Nazir Jung* 
obtained a patent of appointment as Soobadar of the Deccan, 
and excitcid the Peshwa by the promise of largo jaygeci.-i 
to come down aud attack Salabut Jmig. Tiic Mahrattus 
em))loycd all the arts of tlicir national warfare against Bussy, 
to whunitlic ^iziuu had confided the management of the cam¬ 
paign, but the BU])oriority of European tactics aud valour 
baffled all their efforts. Tho Prcncli artillery mowed down 
their ranks : they were routed in every encounter, and chased 
back to witliin thirty miles of their capital. The Peshwa now 
hastened to offer terms of conciliation. Salabut Juug’p army 
was, moicover, on the verge of rouUiiy, for want of pay and 
food, and he adopted the advice of Bussy and rid himself of 
this troublesome foe, by a cession of territory equivalent -to 
that which Ghazee-ood-deen had promised him. Rogboojee 
Bhonslay, who had also been incited to attack Salabut Jung 
and lay waste his territories, was bought off with similui- 
concoBsloDB. Meanwhile, Ohazcc-ood-deen himself advanced 
to Aurungabad with an army of 150,000 men, and immediately 
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dispatched an envoy to i)uplclx,- offering him the most bril- 
li&it advantages if he would detach the corps of Bussy from 
the interosts of bis rivtd and brother. To conciliate Du]Jek, 


ho went so far as to send him a sheet of blank paper witli the 
broad seal of the Mogul emi^e affixed to it, for him to fill up 
with his own terms. But Salabut Jung cut short all his 
schemes by inducing his own mother to 'scud him a poisoned 
ffish, which she knew he would partake of, when he found 
that it liad been prepared with her own hands. 


Butty obtaint 
tiMNortlum 


The ascendancy which Bussy had acquired at 
the court of Hyderabad raised him many enemies, 
and even the minister, who was under the 


greatest obligation^ to him, became bis determined foe, ahd 
plotted his destruction. In January, 1758, Bussy was obliged 
to visit the coast to reemit his health, and the minister during 
his absence endeavoured to break up his force by withljolding 
the payment of their allowances, and subjecting them to a 
variety of insolts. Bussy was obliged to return before his 
lieolth was confirmed, and marched with a body of 4,500 mcm 
to Aurangabad, where the court lay. The minister, dis¬ 
tracted by the appearance of this force, dctciTnined to seek 
a reconciliation, to which Bossy, who wished to avoid 
extremities, was not less inclined. But to avoid all future 


occasion of discord regarding the pay of his ti-oops, which 
amounted to forty lacs of rupees a year, he obtained the 
cession of the four districts on the coast, generally known as 
the Northern Sircare. By this bold stroke the French acquired 
an i^iintemipted lino of coast, six hundred miles in extent, 
yielding a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year, which 
rendered them absolute masters of a greater dominion than 
had been in possession of any Enropean power in India, 
not excepting even the Portuguese. The districts were 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and the in- 
dustiy of the inhabitants for a laige and lucrative commerce; 
tdiey were protected on one side by a chain of mountains, 
and on the other by the sea, and they afforded every fa- 
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cility for the introduction of reinforcements and munitions 
of war into the Deccan. 

rroocoiinipi of Pcshwa, having completed his arrangc- 

thuHobruUiu, uents in the territory ceded to him by Sal abut 
1764 58. Jung and terminated his differences with Tara Bye, 
sent on army to levy contributions in the Carnatic, ant* the 
expedition was considered the most profitable he had ever 
undertaken. Where the villages and towns refused immediate 
compliance with the demands of the Mahrattas, the local 
officers were seized, and compelled by throats and sometimes 
by torture, to make a settlement. Wlierc no ready money 
<yiuld be obtained, bills were exacted from the bankers and 
forcibly cashed in other parts of th* country. When a 
gaiTison presumed to offer resistance it was at once put totlic 
sword. On the cessation of the rains, Itogooiiath Ban, his 
fighting brother—the Baghoba of British Indian liistory—was 
dispatched to plunder Guzerat. From thence he proceeded to 
the north with a body of Sindia’s and Ilolkar’s tnioi)S, and 
after ravaging the territories still belonging to Delhi, exacted 
iica%'y payments from theRaji>oots and Jants. 

Bussy, on his return to Ilydcrabad at the 
Myiuro onii !?a- beginning of 1755, foiuid Sahibut Jung about to 
vanoTC, 1765.68. MysoK*, to cxtoit tribute. The Myso- 

reaiis then bcfoi-c Trichinopoly were acting in alliance with 
•the French, but Bussy, as a feudatory, was obliged to 
“ attend the stirrup” of Ins suzerain, though much against 
his will. The imbecile raja at Seringapatam dh-ectod his 
brother, the Regent, to hurry back with his troops from the 
Carnatic, and lie was obliged to return without receiving tlui 
emallcst compensation for the heavy expense incurred in the 
support of 20,000 troops for three years in that luckless 
expedition. So completely had the treasury been drained by 
this continued requirement that when the demand of the 
Nizam had been comproiuiBcd. through the mediation 
Bussy, for fifty-six lacs of rupees, it became nocossaiy to 
despoil not only the members of the court, female os well as 
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male, of their jewels an<l plate, but also the temples of the 
idols. The next year Sdlabat Juug marched against the 
nabob of Savanore, who had refused to acknowledge lus 
authority. Morari Rao bad equally resisted tlic authority of 
the Peshwa, and the Peshwa and the Niaam marched against 
their refractory vassals with a combined army of 100,000 
men. It was in the presence of this force, the flower of the 
Deccan soldiery, that Biissy opened fire on the fort of 
Savanore from las splendid artillery, in such stylo as to 
astound the allied princes, and constrain the erioniy to 
send immediate proposals for a gorrender; and an accommoda¬ 
tion was soon after effected tiirougb Ifu good ofBccs. 

, The., superiority which Bussy had exhibited in 

•>niiiui Biwjr, this expedition served only to inflame the am- 

mosityof tlio Nizam’s minister, and increase his 
anxiety to rid the Deccan of this foreign influence. It was 
oven determined, if ncccssaiy, to assassinate him. As soon, 
therefore, as peace was concluded with Savanore, Bussy was 
ordered to quit the territories of the Nizam, who was said to 
have no farther occasion for his services. He received the 
message without any feeling of resentment, and immediately 
began bis march back to Masulipatam, but at the same time 
desired tlic government of Pondicherry ta dispatch cveiy 
soldier who could bo spared to that port without any delay. 
On the departure of Bossy the minister of the Nizam applied 
fo Madras for a body of English troops to aid in completing 
the expulsion of the fVeneb from the state. The two nations 
were then at peace, and a convention had been cntei-ed into 
which bound the two Companies to avoid all interference in 
the quarrels of the native powers. But the bait was too 
tempting to be resisted, and the government of Madras was 
on the point of sending a large force to demolish the power 
of Bussy in the Deccan, when intelligence arrived of the sack 
of Calcutta, and another direction was given to the expedi¬ 
tion. Bussy, while yet two hundred mUcs from the coast, 
found bis ammunition r unning short and bis military chest 
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exhausted, and turned aside to Hyderabad, where his biflueiice 
would more readily procure supplies of every kind. On tho 
14 th of June, 1756, he took up a position at Charniaul, in the 
neip'libourhood of the city. SaUbut Jung, whom he bad 
nvised from a prison to the throne, summoned every tribu« 
tary and dependent iu the kingdom to his standard, 'vnd 
brought its whole strength down to crush his Ixmcfactor. 
Bussy defended himself witli his usual skill and gallantry for 
nearly two montlis, but his position was daily boeoming more 
critical, when Law, marching up from the coast with rcin- 
foix^mcnts through a wild and mountaiuous track, and 
Imllliag a corfw of 25,0(K> men sent to opyK)BC him, succcciled 
in forming a junction with his chief at«Charinuul. Salabut 
Jung, in a fever of alarm, sent proposals of i)cace, which 
Biissy wus not unwilling to ac«re[)t, and his autliority lx?(ame 
firmlv estahlished in the J)ecian lliaii ever, 
jimvy ftt iho Towunls tlio of the year, Bussy proceeded 
mumhitofw* to the districts lissigiicd to him on the coast, t(^ 

his nullKirity, >vhich luul been iinpaii'cd 
during the recent conflicU and he devoted the next year to 
the rcgulatkm of the government, in which he exJiilntcd nol 
less talent tlian he had shown in the field. Early in tlieyean 
h(‘ received a ^wssing request from the young Nabob of 
Mnorshedabad, to march up and assist imn in exjxdling (7Iive 
fnuri Bengal; but, on hearing of the capture of Clianderna- 
gorc and the imbecility of the Nalwb, heiesnlvcd nol to move 
out of his province. But, as war had now been declared 
between France and England, he proceeded to eaj4urt^yij;aga- 
patam and the other English fiictories on the coast, but 
I>e tn^ated the ofScors with the utmost liberality. During liis 
absence from the court of Salabut Jung, that, helpless prince 
was threaionod witli doRtmcl iou by the inachiniitionR of his 
unprincipled minister, who bad taken possession of tlie fort* 
rosB of Dowlutabad, and of his own ambitious brothers, one of 
whom, Nizam All, had obtained pi^session of the royal seal, 
and usurped the authority of the state* The Mahrattas did 

fi 
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not, of course, fail to throw themselyes into the aiena, when 
they saw the prospect of booty. The crown was falling from 
tho head of Salabut-Jung, and tlic country was on the eve 
of a convulsion, when Bussy started with his army from llaj- 
mundry, and, traversing a country never seen by Europeans, 
reached Aurangabad, a distance of 400 miles, in twenty-one 
days. Tlierc he found four armies assembled by the diiforcut 
parties to take a share in the stnigglo for power and plunder, 
nis sudden appearance, with a force wltich all were obliged 
to respect, combined with the natural ascendancy of his clia- 
racter, at once extinguished all intrigues. The authority of 
Salabut Jung was restored; the venomous minister was Uilh'd 
in a tumult provok^ by his own devices; Nizam Ali was 
constrained to fly to Boorhanpore; and Bussy, by a coup 
d'etat, secured the citadel of Dowlutabad, tho strongest iu the 
Deccan. 


nitinction af 
Bujiny's yowia 
17 &^. 


Bussy, who hau for seven yews exorcised the 
chief influence on the destinies of the Deccan, hiid 
now reached the summit of his grandeur. Tiic 


provinces ou the coast, which were governed with great wis¬ 


dom and moderation, famislied abundant resources fur the 


support of iiis troops, and be bad secured an impregnable 
stronghold in the heart of the cnunlty. He had placed the 
interests of bis nation on a foundation not to be shaken by 
ordinary contingendes. With a genius which was in evoty 
respect fully equal to that of Clive, he had succeeded iu i^sta- 
blishing the authority of France in the southern division of 
Indit^ to the some extent as the authority of England had been 
established in the north ; and it appeared, at the time, by no 
means improbable, that the empire of India would be divided 
between the two nations. But the power of the one was 
destined to permanence and expansion, the prospects of tlie 
other were swept away by the folly of one man. At Die 
commencement of the war in 1756, Lally was sent out us 
Qovemor-Goneral of the French poBsessions in India, and 
immediately on his arrival, partly from caprice and partly 
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I’roin envy, orden^d Bubbj to repsur to Pondicherry, with aU 
the troopB not absolutely required for tlio protection of the 
moiitiinc provinces. BuBsy, who considered obedicua^ the 
first duty of a soldier, withdrew liis garrifion from DowUita- 
bad; and, to the unutterable surprise of tlio native princes, 
wlio trembled at the sound of hie name, retired with liis 
troops from the Di'ccan, just at the time when he had beccmic 
arbiter of its fate. He took leave of Salabut Jung on tlio 
18fh of June, 1758; and, udth his departure, the sun of 
Frencli prospnity in India sunk, never <o rise again* 

wiM' i ranw The command of tiie armament which the French 
—un>M:ft8. poveimment fittinl out in 1756, to cxtinguisli tlic 
British commerce in India, wm connmtted to Count Lally. 
He was descended from one of those Irish Roman Calholic 
families who had emigrated to Franco after the cxjmlsion 
of dames the Second. He inherited that im))1acab1o hativd 
of England which the exiles earned with th<m, and was, 
Ihoreforo, fitted, as much hy his own animosities, as by 
bis military talents, for the mission on wldch he was sent, 
llo had been more than forty years in military service, and 
had gained sore diKliiiction in the field; but, with all liis 
bravery, lie was headstrong, rash, and an'oganl. Ho pro¬ 
ceeded to fiiJJh wirh a powerful fleet and aniiy, and, after an 
indocisivo action with the English at sea, lauded at Pondi¬ 
cherry in April, 1758- twenty-four iiours had elapsed 

he was ou lus maro.h to the English Bcttlcmcut of Fort St. 
David. It was gatrisonod by 87UEuro]>eaTi8 andsepoys, 
and, but for the extraordiiiaiy incapacity of the commander, 
might have made an honoumhic dofonce; hut it waj^ scandal¬ 
ously BuiTondorcd after a siege of ojily a month. The fortifi¬ 
cations were immediately razed by Lally. 

lAUy Mtacki Tlio govcmincut of Madms naturally conduded 
Twijore, 17S8. GcoTgo would bo the iicxt ol>joct of 

the victorious general, and they called in the garrison ■ 
fiem tlie suboidbaU^ stations, nud prepared for a vigoroiw 
defence. Fortunately for them, Lally was as resolutely 

S 2 
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tliwarted by the civil authorities at Poiidichony, us La- 
bourdoimais had boon in 1746} and his niovomcutB were, at 
the same time, crippled for want of resources. To obtain a 
supply of money he looked^ in the fiiat instance, to Tanjore. 
Seven years before this time, the raja, pressed by the demands 
of Mozuffer Jung and Ghunda Sahib, bad £pven them a bond 
for fifty-six lacs of rupees, which, as being of little value, they 
had made over to tlieir French alhes. This document Lally 
dcteimincd now to turn to account, and proceeded witli Ids 
anny to enforce payment. The town was besieged for mow 
than a fortnight, a practical breach liad been made in tlu^ 
walls, when an English hcct suddenly appealed on the eoust, 
off the factory of Carical, on which the French army deiJCiuled 
for its supplies. Lally, who bad only twenty ©irtridges left 
for each soldier, and but two days’ provisions in the <*4inkp, wuk 
obliged to raise tlic siego and return to Pondicheny, poorer 
than ho had left it. To bis infhiito chagrin, the Fiench 
udniira! resisted his pressing imjiortunitics and sailed uwu;)’, 
with the whole ficct, to the Mauritius. 

Itotuming from Tanjore, Lally marched in tlie 

rnmicitiBful ^ ® ^ 1 . \ ^ 

»feec of Hwina. nrst iiistuncc to Arcot, wtuch the venal governor 
j«6s-8a. snrronderad without resistance. Bussy wlio had 
now arrived in the French camp frmn Ilydcruuad, imploreii 
Ijally to employ the great rcsfmrccs at his command ii* 


strengthening the position which the French nation had ac¬ 
quired in the Nizam’s dominions. But Lully’s bca<l was 
filled %vith the inagQificcut project of driving the English from 
Madras, and then from Calcutta, and, finally, from the coasts 
of India. The wise counsel of Bussy was treated witii con¬ 
tempt, and Lally scarcely cjondesccudcd to read his letters. 
Contrary to the remonstrances of the Council at Pondicheny, 
ho now determined to undertake the siege of Madras. The 
English governor had taken advantage of the respite 
gained while Lally was otherwise employed, to strengthen 
the defences and to lay in a full supply of provisions. Tlu^ 
enemy brought up a force of 2,700 Europeans, and 4,000 
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sepoys, with 400 European cavalry, the first ever seen in 
India. The garrison consisted of 1,750 Enropoans and 2,200 
sepoys; but they were commanded by the veteran Lawrence, 
supported by thirteen officers who had Iwcn trained under his 
own eye, in the wars on this coast. Lally sat down before 
the fort on the 12th of December, 1758, and the siege was 
prosecuted for two months with the greatest vigour. There 
was no lack of inilitaiy skill or conrage on cither side. But 
on the IGth of Febniaiy, when a breach had been made which 
the French were about to storm, an English fleet appeared in 
the ads. The French army was seized with a sudden panic, 
the trenches were aban<loncd without orders, and Lally was 
obliged to retreat with precipitation, icaving fifty pieces of 
cannon behind him. 

cooMittfflM I'* the course of the year there was an indeoi 
Lniiy. I7M. gjyp action at sea bctw<*en the English and French 
fli'cts, and a variety of movements and coimtor-niovemeiits 
by land without any definite result. Towards the close of 
the year the French troftps, who were twelve months in 
arrears, out of proviaons, and in rags,unable any longer to bear 
their iirivations, broke into open mumty. Lally succeeded, at 
length, in quelling the revolt, but was, at the same time, 
constrained tiftake the fatal step of dividing his force, and 
sending a large portion of it to the south in search of money 
and food. This movement gave a great advantage to the 
English ; but they derived still greater service from the ani- 
val of Colonel Cootc, a guncral second only to Clive, to take 
the conimaiid of the army. Ifo entered upon the caiflpaign 
with his accustomed energy, and recaptured Wandewasb, 
which the French had occupied in the previous year. In 
January, 17G0, Lally moved up to retrieve this loss, and 
Cootc compelled him to fight, to great disadvantage, in the 
ucighboiirhood of the town, which has given its name to the 
battle. Independently of sepoys, the French brought 2,250 
and (he English 1,90<) Europeans into the field on this occasion. 
Lally susbuned a comfJ-'te and disastrous defeat, wd Bus^y 
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was taken prisoner; but, in consideration of his hi^h cha¬ 
racter and his generous conduct to the English in the Northern 
Sircars, was imraediately allowed to return to Pondiclierry. 
Victory appeared now to desert the French standard. During 
the year 1760, Cootc succeeded in dcjiriving Lolly of all the 
places he had taken, and Ginjeo and Pondicherry were at 
length the only possesRions remaining to tlie French. Lally’s 
lioopswore not only without provisions, stores, orei|uii)mciitR, 
but without itope of obUining any. The supplies from Eurojie 
had ceased. The settlements of the French, in Africa, in the 
West Indies, and in Canada, were attacked with such vigour 
i\s to leave them no leisure to attend to their affairs in the 


east. The extinctiou of the hope they had cheriBhed of es¬ 
tablishing an empire in India may thus he traced, indirectly, to 
those energetic measures by wliich William Pitt, the groat 
minister of England, defeated their attempts to cstablisli an 
empire in America. * 

capturo of Cootc now prepared for tlio siege of Pondicherry, 
j’rmiiicherTy, whcH an evcut occHiTed which had well nigh 

marred the prospects of the campaign. The fleet 
from England brought a new commission to Col. Monaou, the 
second in command, which virtually superseded Cootc. 
Instructions were, it is tme, given that the conAnission sliould 
not be acted on during the continuance of the war, but Coote 
at once yielded the command of the expedition to Die man 
wh()m the authorities at home had thought fit to put over his 
head, and^tired to Madras. The gallant Lawrence had, in 
like manner, been superseded on a previous occasion, and this 
is, unfortunately, not the only instance we shall have to 
notice in the course of this narrative in which Government 


lias deposed a general from his command in the full tide of 
victoiy. In the present cose there was at least tliis excuse 
for tlio conduct of the people at home, that they were at the 
time ignorant of the great merit and brilliant success of Cootc. 
Monson was baffled and wounded in his first independent 
enterprise, aad requested Coote to resume the.command of 
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operation8, whicli he did not lu^sitato to do. Pondicherry 
Wiis uow subject to a ch^sc blockaile. The brave yaiTmon 
Jjeli] out till, even at the scanty rations to which they hud 
hoea reduced, piovisions were left only for two days, Lullj*, 
wtu ii out mth fatigue, ill health, and vexation, capitulated on 
iJje llth of January. As the victors niarched into the lown, 
tlieir feelings were strongly affected by the sheletou figures 
to which the noblest forms in the two French regiments hau 
hoen reduced hy long and paiufid privation. Pondielierry was 
levi'ilod with the grouitd. TIkj instmotions sent to Lally by 
ill/ own govenirnenl to aimihiluU^ the English scttlenieuls 
wliicli he might capture bad hillcu into the hands of the Court 
of Directors, and they issued oriel's retaliate, and in the 
course of a few niontlis not a nK>l* was left of tills oncf? fair 


and nourishing colony. 

Thuri ended a war between Uio Euglisli and 
I nMicli for the cxdnsive )>oesession of coinracrcc 
.'iiul ]Hiw<.T III Iiidiil, wliicli, with tin* cxci-ptiou of loss than a 
twi'lvcmoiitli, liiiil lasknl for liflwm yourK, and it Icriiiinated 
liy Icaviri" the French williout an eiiw^ii in llie country. 
Tlicir setllemci.Is were restoreJ at the Peace of Parie, two 


yi-arM Hub«equently, hut they have never ag^iu been able to 
raise their headti hi India. Lully returned to Piiris, and was 
liirowii info the Hastile. The French iiiinisliy were liuppy to he 
able to turn the fMjpiilav hidi(Tj);itiou emated by the loss of 
India, from lliemsclves on the uiifurtunaic cominaiulor. A 


i-liarg(! of high treason was brought against liirt which dc- 
jii'ivcd him of the buneilt of couusel, and he vas condemned 
to death by llio rarliaiiieiit of Paris, drau ii through the 
Kir<’ot8 on a dung-cart, andexecuttJdtliosuine day: “amurder 
i-oirimitted by tlie sword of justkx*.” Thus had the French 
g'lcornmcnt, in the course of fij'looii years, destroyed three 
of tl:eir most eminent dti/ojiis, win) had laboured with un- 


( xampled xcal and the liighost (wtriotlsm to promote the 
national interests; and the expulsion of the French Company 
fv.im tin; shores of India urases to raise any cniotiou of regret 
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when it is viewed as ^ jost retribatioa of their iuiq\iitoiis 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER X. 

FBOU THE CAFTOBB OF CALCDTTA TO THE BATTLE OF PANMIFCT, 

1756—1761. 

DoBiNa these trans^i^onB on the coast, a revorutioii was 
in progress in Bengal, which resulted in transferring tiie 
empire of I idia to a European power. But before entering 
on the nuiTAtivc of these events, it is necessary to glance at 
the progress of affmrs at Delhi, though they had long ooased 
to exercise any influence on the destinies of Hindostan. 

Khtn the year 1747, a new and formidable enemy, 

Abd&iM, 1747. from the region beyond the Indus, appeared on 
the scene, in the person of Ahmed Khan, the chief of the 
Abdalce tribe of Afghans, and of the venerated family of 
the Sudoozies, whose persons were held invioUto. Ho was 
rescued from the Ghiljies, when Nadir Shall appeared before 
Candahai', and at the early age of twenty-three, attracted 
the notice of that conqueror. He was present with him at ’ 
the sack of Delhi, tBe horrors of which he was one day des¬ 
tined ^ renew. In June, 1747, the atrocities of Nadir Sliaii, 
which are without a parallel on the page of history, constrained 
his subjects to rid the world of him. Ahmed Khan imme¬ 
diately after rose to distinction, and extended his influence 
over the tribes around him, and so great was his success, that 
he was crowned at Candahar before the close of the year. 
From some motive of superstition, he was led to change the 
name of his tribe to that of Dooranoe; but ho will continue 
to be designated In this work, by bis original title of Abdalce. 
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llirt contnation was scarcely completed before he turned 1ms 
att<;iitiou to IndiO} as tlic region in which his suldicrs would 
most iuiiply find both employmeut and plunder, lluving 
crossed the Indus with a force estimated at 15,000 men, he 
overran the Punjab, and pushed on to Sirhiud. An army was 
dostMttched against him from DcUii without delay, under 
Ahtiied Shah, the ehhist son of tlie emperor, who successfully 
resisted all the assaults of the Abdalees for ten days, and on 
tlus eleventh, completely diseumfited them, and constrained 
them to retreat towards their own country. The battle of 
Sirhind was the last expiring effort of tbe dynasty of the 
Moguls, and the last event in the life of Mahomed Shah, who 
died a month after, in April, 1748, after ap inglorious reign of 
twenty-eight years. 

Ahmed fih:.h Shah, was in pursuit of tlu' 

Eiiiperur, liig. Alsialcos wlioii hc heal'd of the event, and returned 
1 tMi nphiiiiu. to Delhi to ascend the throne. Sufder Jung, the 
viceroy of Oude, was appointed vizier, and devoted his first 
iittention to the subjugation of tbe Rohillas, wlio had been 
cx[x‘Ucd from the provinces to which they had given their 
name, but had taken advantage of the invasion of the Ab- 
dalccs, to re-establish themselves in it. Hc marched against 


them with a uugicrouB but ill-disciplined army, and was d.:- 
fcated by afar inferior force. The liohillas pursued him into 
Ills own provinces, aud though Ixaten off from Lucknow, 
ji(;uctratcd to Allahabad, and set the Emperor and the vizier 
alike at defiance. In this emergency tlie vizier called up the 
Mahratta chieftains, Mulhar Rao Ilolkar aud Jyapa Siiuljp, aa 
well as the Jaut chief, Sooruj mull, aud with their aid, com¬ 
pletely defeated the Rolrillas, and obliged them to seek refuge 
in the hills. The Mahratfas were allowed to repay theniselvos 
liy the unrestricted plunder of tlie province, which did not 
recover from tho effect of tliese ravages for many years. 
Before his retirement, Ilulkar, true to his Mohretta instincts, 
exacted a bond of fifty lacs of rupees from the despoiled 
liohillas. 
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Tlio Abclul «)0 availed bhuKelf of these cauiuui- 
tioiia to invade India a Bccond tune, and haviiijj 
176J. ovciTun Lalioro and Mooltaii, sent an envoy U) 

Delhi to demand the cession of those provinces. The vizier 
was absent in i)ur8uit of the liohillos; the CTnpcn)r was \unler 
tlio influence of a favourite cuinicli, and the whole country was 
under the doniinion of terror. The provinces were h^nnally 
fiuivendercd to the uivaden The vizier arrived at the cujiital 
too late to {prevent tliis dastardly submission, but )io mani- 
fcf.ted his disapj^roval of it, by hivUiap the favourilo to an 
entertainment, and causioj; him to bo assassl^iatoch The 
luoensed em[)cror soon founds fll iiistruineut to avcuipfc the 
Insult, in the pcrsoi^of a youth destined to play an important 
part in the closing^ fmx‘iios of the Mogul empire. This was tljo 
grandson of llic lirst Nizam, and the sou of Gha/.ec*ood*(]e(m, 
who was poisoned by his stepmother. Tlio youth, wlujse 
original name was Shaha^bcKvdecu, Imt wlio is nmre g<*n('- 
rally known by his title of OhazceHK;d*deen, was CMuiragnms 
and i^esolutc, but at the same time, ouo of the most accom« 
pli^hcd villains of the ago. lie had been nusod to the post 
of commander of the forces, through the favour of the \’lzi(u*, 
but did not hesitate to turn against him at the bidding of the 
cmi)eror. A civil war was carried on between the parties 
for six months in the city of Delhi, the streets of which were 
deluged with blood. Ghazee*ood-dccn at length called llc^lharis 
mercenaries to his aid, and the vizier finding himself noIong<T 
(;([ual to tlic enutest, consented to an accommodation, and 
in^ci^fencience of *^*h-ed lo his own government of Oude. 1’lmt 
Code, 1763. proviucc may be cousidured as finally alienated 
from the crown of Delhi in the present year, IToo. Jhit the 
i^nijKJror was unable long to support the iiisolonco of his 
ovorb(?arlng minister, and marched out of the ca])iLaI t<j 
oppose him, but was drfeated and captured by Ilolhar. Tlu* 
oiiuii:&.ood-d«n infamous Ghazcc-ood-dcen repaired forthwith to 

the Mahratta camp, deposed the unfoituuate caj>- 
ponir, J7M. tivo, and put out liis eyes, proclaiming one of the 
princes of the bhiod ciui>eiw, under the title of Alumge<»r. 
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TiiiniAiirtaiee DnHng- tlipsc fivcnts, tlic vizier, Junjf, 

inviwioii, 1750. and (Jliazco-ood-dccii iiiveslod witli 

the office. II’s insnfferalile tyranny soon after di-ovc Iiis 
soldiers to revolt, and he was dragged by tlieni tltrough tbe 
streets, without las turban or slippers. IIo was cventua’ly 
resoiied from lln^ir hands I)}- his own officers, and glutted his 
revenge by Blauglitering tlic whole body of the iusurgciits. 
In an evil hour his ambition led him to invade tlic Punjub, and 
to expo! the offleors whom Ahmed Shah had left to govern it. 
TJijil priiiw imrm-diately crosai'd the Indus, and advanced to 
aveiig-c the insult, fihazee-ood-ileen, unable to cope witli 
siieli an adversary, repaireil to his cam[t, and made the most 
Imriiiliating submission. Hut though he ohlaincd forgiveness, 
the Abdalee was resolved to obtain u iK'Cuniary compensation 
on this his third imiplion. lie aix-Hn'dingly maix-licd on to 
Delhi and gave it up l<> jJuuder for many days. All the 
afi'ocnties of Jsadir Shah’s invasion weiu i-cpealed, and tiu' 
wrefohed inhabitants wen* snbjeirtcd a second Hire, in less 
than ton years, to tU<‘ outrages of a bmtal soldiery. (Ihazee- 
ooibdeen was sent to pbnider tlie province of Onde, and 
Alinicd Shall lumself undertook to pilhigi! the ti'rritories of 
the .Jaiits. In this exiN^lition he inflicU'd un indelible slain on 
his chaixiclor, hf the iiidiscriuiinato slaughter of ttiousands of 
unofrending devotees who wcit* assembled during a religious 
festival at Hie shrines of Muttra. Agni was saved from de- 
Ktruction only by a great mortality wliieli broke out in the 
Ahdalee aimy, luul oonstraiiicd Almiod Shall to hasten his re¬ 
treat across the Indus. The wn^tched oraperov entreated that 
he might not be abandoned to the tender inomes of his rulhlees 
vizii'r, (Jhazco-ond-doeii, and Nnjeeb-ood-dowhih, an able and 
oiiorgetio Tiohilin chief, was installed as commander-in-chief. 
■WiL rimir* on attention of the reader is now transferred 

tiieMuiuiar to the Malabar ii-ast, which had for centuries been 

donominatcil, and not without reason, the pirate 
coast of India. The western sliori' of the Peninsula is as 
thickly studded with harbi-ara as th<; eastern wust, from the 
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mouths of the Hoojjhly to Ceylon, is destitute of tluMii. 
For fifty years the piratical princes on the coast liad l»oeu 
increasing in power and audacity. Among the most for¬ 
midable was Conajee Angria, who had raised himself from tiie 
condition of a common sailor to the command of the Mahratla 
fleet, and then declared his independence and set U]) a 
tenifle piratical power, boasting that he was as groat a 
freebooter at sea as the Peshwa was by land. He osla- 
blishcd fortifications in every crock, bay, and harbour, fur a 
hundred and twenty miles on the Concan coast, but his most 
important arsenal was in the noble port of Gheriah, about a 
hundred and seventy miles south of Bombay. lu 1702, an 
expedition, consislh.g of three British ships of the lino and 
a Porttigucse squadron attacked Colaba, another of liis ports, 
but without success. In 1754, his corsairs <worpowcrt!<l thn-e 
Dntcli vessels, respectively of 60, 36, and 18 guns, tljo two 
lai'gcst of which were burnt, and the tlsird captured. The 
following year the Peshwa and the Bombay government sent 
a joint expedition against Angria, and Commodoi-o James 
attacked and carried the strong fortress of Sevemdroog, witli- 
out the loss of a single man. The fort was made over to the 
Mahrattas, though their jugmy fleet of gniba had never come 
within gunshot of the place. '* 

OIItp arrircfl at The Court of Directors viewed the progress of 
Bombuy, i:.M. Buggy ju tjig Deccan with great alarm, and 

resolved to fonn an alliance with the Peshwa with the view 
of arrestuig it, and to send a powerful force to Bombay to co¬ 
operate in this design. Clive, on his return to England fn>m 
Madras, hod been received with great distinction by the 
Company and by the Ministers, and to him the Court of 
Directors committed the command of the troops destined to 
act against Bossy. On his arrival at Bombay, however, in 
Octfdicr, 1756, he found the govemnamt of the Presidency 
firmly and conscientiously opposed to the enterprize. Th(*y 
considered themselves preeluded fi*nm entering upon it by the 
Convention made in the preceding year between-M. Godefaeu 
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and Mr. Saundcre, of which their musters in En{;laud were 
ifTnoraTit when tiiis design was formed. Admiral Wulfif)ii 
happening to arrive with the llect from Madras about tlie 
same time, it was resolved to take advantage of the presena' 
of this large armament to root out the piratical power on tlirt 
coast, which it wus costing the Company five lacs of rujwus a 
y<!ar to oppr^sc. An arrangement was accordingly made 
with tlio Posliwa for a joint expedition against Gheriah. The 
Miilirattns inarched down hy land, and (Jolonel Clive and 
Ailmiial Watson proceeded by sea, with 14 vessels and 800 
European.-, and 1,000 wspoys. The fire from the aliiiis set the 
pinilc fleet in a blaze within an hour. The next morning 
Clive attacked the fort )>y land, while the Admiral kept up ho 
vigorous u canonnade from the sea that the defenders were 
obliged to eu])itulato in half an hour. In tlie ui'sonni wen-, 
found 200 pieces of cannon, togetlier with large ijiumtilif'S of 
aminunitiun and two large vessels <m the sltKiks, as well as 
twelve liuwof ni|)ee8. The money was immediately distributed 
among tin: captors, without any reservation for the Muhi attas, 
or th<^ Company, and the jMirt and arsenal were, e\-eiitnal]y, 
made over to the I’esliwa. Adioirai Watson and Colonel 
Clive s<»on after sailed for Madras, and, on the 2Utli of June, 
the latt(‘r toitk flliargi* «»f liio govenmieut of St. David, to 
which he Imd licen aj*pointi>d in England. 


Tartar vieen>y of Heiigal, A!i 
vii-«Biy<if verdy, j’Xpired at MiXirslieilubad at the age of 

fijirlity. on the 9lh of April, 17.')(I. bcijiieathing 
tlie gtivermnent to Seraja Dowlah, a gr.vndsoii on wlioin'he 
had long doated. The youth, though only twtmly years of 
age, was jdjeady cruel and profligate beyond the usual r»in of 
purple-boni princes in India. The little understanding with 
which nature bud endowed him was obscured by iiitemjierance; 
lie was the slave of parasites and buffoons; he hod carried 


pollittion into the families of the nobility, and had become the 
object of general abhorrence before he ascended the throne, 
llis voting cousiu, Sokut Jung, with a character not less 
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abanrloned than ]iiB own, had recently succeeded to the 
govemmont of the district of Fumca, aud sent largo sums to 
the court of Delhi to obttuu his own nomination to the vice- 
royalty of the three provinces. Seraja Dowlab rcsolvcjd to 
lose no time in extirpating him, and marched with a large 
force to Pumoah; but on rcacliiog Rajmahal he reorivcMl a 
a letter fmm Mr. Drake, the govemor of Calcutta wliich gave 
another direction to his pnrj)osc. 

^ Raja mj IniUiib, onoof thellindoo oflicers whom 

Hirffivcrnnr of it wos thc policy of AU verdy to place in public 
c»icuMa,n&a. employments, had amassed great wealth in the 
service, and sliortly before the death of the old ’dccroy had 
been nominated governor of Dacca. His prcdt'ccssor in that 
office had boon assassinated and plundered by order of Seraja 
•dowlah, and he was anxious to' place his family and trCUKiireK 
beyond the reach of the tyrant; he, Iherefoie, obtained a 
letter of recommendation from Mr. Watts, the Company’s 
chief at Cossimbazar—-the factoiy adjoining Moorsheduhiul—to 
the governor of Calcutta; and his son, Kissen-dass, eiiiburkod 
at Dacca -with a large retinue, under the pretence of going on 
a pilgiimagf? to Jugimnuth, and landed at Calcutta, whci'e he 
receive*! a cordial welcome. Serajo Dowloli, a day or two 
after tlio death of his grandfather, for which ho had been 
waiting, despatched a letter to Mr. Drake, the guvenior, 
demanding thc immediate surrender of Kisscii-doss and his 
wealth. The messenger, though the brothcr'of the raja f*f 
Midnaporc, the head of the spy department, came in a sniiill 
hoflt, and was expelled from the settlement as an impostor. 
A sccfJiid communication was soon after sent to Mr. Dralce, 
ordering him peremptorily to demolish all the fortifications 
whicli the Nabob understood he bad been erecting. The 
governor replied that the Nabob had been misinformed, that 
no new defences had been attempted, and that nothing in fact 
had been done but to repsur the ramparts facing the river, in 
thc proapoct of another war witii Prance. The Nabob was not 
ill a humour to brook the slightest resistance of his 'will; his 
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iu<Hji:nalion was kindled to a dcgrcMi wliich aatonislicd oven 
those who had boon accustomed to the violence of his 
passions, and he ordered the army to march down instuntly 
to Calcutta. 

suite of Fon Calcutta was ill-prepared for such an assault, 
wiiiiim, 1760. During- fifty years of peace, the fortifications had 
been ne{?lccted, and warehouses built up to the rannjKirts. The 
defenceless slato of the fort at this juncture was owing^ to the 
neglect »)f fhe Council, not to the inattention of the Court of 
Directors. After (ho capture of Mudi-as by Liibourdonnais in 
XlAl, tliev were naturally anxious to protect their settlement 
in Bengal from a similar fate, and sent orders to strengthen 
the defences, however the viceroy might opp<t8e them. Year 
after year were these injunctions repeated, and on one 
occasion no fewer than 2.*)0 rccniits were sent out, anti 
the artillery ostablishmenl augm<'iited to 114 giinnei-sand four 
oRieen's. Colonel Scott, arrived at Calcutta in ITfit as corn- 
mamlanl. with the most stringent onlers to coni}ilete tho 
forliticatioiis, and, if necessary, to <!onoiliatc the Nahn!) by an 
offering of a lac of nifioes. At the same time the Court 
dirncU’d that none ’'ut Europeans should bo received into (heir 
military semce, but Colonel Scott represeiilecl that there was 
“a 8(11 of men cabled |{asli|)oots, natives, on the banks of tin* 
Canges near Patna, gonloos of the fighliiigeaste, ami ho was 
of opinion that when discipUne>l they would make excellent 
Boliliors.” The Court thereupon ]icnnittcd the garrison to bo 
recniilod with Rajpoots, and the nucleus was thus formed of 
that anny of which a hundred thousand endeavoured a centniy 
afterwards to subvert the Briiish Empire. In the Court 
stat(!d in their despatch that the deatli of the Nabob inight be 
daily esiiectcd; tWt it would lx; attended with grtnit confusion 
and trouble; that they trusted their (jITicers had put Calcutta in 
a slate of defence; and that they were to be on their guard to 
protect the possessions, effects, ami privileges of the Compan 3 % 
But those warnings weie lost on the authorities in Calcutta, 
who were heodful only of their owu peU, and whose infatua- 
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tion up the latest moment, was exceeded only by tboir 
cowardice when the danger came. Colonel Scott died in 1755, 
and all the works in progress for the defence of the settle¬ 
ment were immediately suspended; tlic militia was not 
embodied till it was too late; tho gunpowder, made by a 
fraudulent contractor, whom no one looked after, was dcficuent 
both in quantity and quality, and there were only 174 men in 
garrison, not ten of whom bod ever seen a sliot fired. 

8 i»jccofC»i army of the Nabob, 50,000 strong, a}>- 

cattmJune, proachcd the town on the I7th June, yiider 

every disadvantage, Clive would have made as 
noble a dofcnco of Calcutta as he had made of Aieot, but the 
governor was Drake, and the commandant, Mlnchiii. Instead 
of clearing the 8{)acG roniid tlm fort of houses and encum- 
In-anccB, batteries were injudiciously planted at a gix*at dislanw 
from it, which the enemy captured on the first day, and were 
thus enabled to bring a galling fire to bear dii-ectly on the fort 
itself. At two in the morning of the lOtli a council of war was 
hold, when it was resolved to send the women and children 
on board the vessels lying off the town. Cut as soon us tin- 
water gate was open there was a general rush to the boats, 
many of which were capsized, and the rest pushed off without 
order or discipline. After the fugitives hod .cached the shijis, 
H shower of “ fire-arrows,” by no means dangerous, was dis¬ 
charged on tlmm, and the captains immediately weiglnsi 
anchor, and dropped down two miles out of their reocli. At 
l(>ii in the morning only two boats remained at the wharf, 
into one of wi'ich, the governor, Mr. Drake, quietly slipjx-tl, 
U'itliout leaving any instructions for the conduct of the giii- 
rison. The military commander, Mincliin, followed his ex¬ 
ample, and they rowed down to the ships in all haste. 
sinTciideror As fioon as this base desertion was known, 

nothing was heard on all sides but irnpreeations. 
^\'h(m calmness had been in some measure restored, Mi\ llol- 
W(-ll was, by common consent, placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fwt to the last extremity. It liehl out 
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for forty-ciglit houTB, during whicli signals of distress wcrn 
ifiad<', day and nighti to llin vessels anclmrcd below thi' town. 
Tlrcy might hav(‘ vomo nj> with porfoct safety, and rescncMl 
the gallant garrison with ease; but to a'own this sa'ue o! 
infamy, not u vessel wan moved to its assistance. On tin* 
L'lst, file enemy renewed the aKHault with iiicrcascd vigo ir. 
and more than lialf tin? r<*inuinmg fore/» was killed or wounded. 
Tlie Knropc^an soldierK broke into the liquor stores and became 
unfit for <liity. A flag of truce was deceitfully sent by lli(‘ 
Naliob, and Mr. Ilolwoil, siloing the utter bolplessuess of tlu^ 
garrison, ngived to a )>arley, during which the enemy treacle 
ennisly ruslu‘d mto tlj(‘ iort» atid the officers were obliged tc* 
surrender tlndr swords. The Nabob entered Ihe fort about 
live in the aftf rnnrni, and onloi*ed Kissen-dass, the cause of 
thesn oivlrtmitics, In ho brought K^huv him, but received and 
dismissed him with c«mrtcsy. Mr. Ilohvcll was then ushered 
into bis \>rf'.smiee, and lie expresHod his I'cscntnieiit that the 
sum in the irons my was fomid not 1 o oxeoed five kes of 
rupees, but gave him ovciy ussumna' of pndection, and 
letired about dusk to ids encampment. 

ihf riiu^ n..iis T)ie lCuroi)caii prisoners wc?rc collected together 

luidor an arched verandah, while the native nfficcrR 
went in pinirch some Imilding iu which they miglit be 
lodg<»d for tlio night. They returm^tl almut eight in the 
evening and rci»ortc<l that none could be fimnd. The prin¬ 
cipal officer then ih*suvd the prisoner to move iritcv one of 
1 he chatnhoi’s I ►ehind th(^ verandah, which had been used as 
the prison of the gumson. Omio calls it a diingetm ; but^tlm 
r(Kun imrnediatf’ly adjoining it was used as tlio settlement 
chiiroh for twenly-eighl years afU^r the nn^veiy of the town. 
It was not twenty feet square, and however suited for the 
coniiTiemcut <)f a few turbulent soldiers, was death to the 
(lundred and forty-six persons, now thrust into it at*' the 
awordV point, iu one of the hottest nights of the most sullrj- 
season of llio yem*. The wretched prisoners soon became 
frantic with sutT^icating heat and insufferable thiwt. The 

X 
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struggle torcaeli tlie window^ and catcli u broiii]i of air proved 
fatal to many. At length they began to sink <(iio by one into 
the arms of death; and the few wlio survived that awful 
night owed tlieir lives to the more free ventilation obtained 
by standing on the bodies of their deceased coni|uinioiiR. 
When the door was opened in tlic morning, only twenty-three 
came out alive—the most gliastly forms over seen. This is' 
the tragedy of the Black Hole, which has rendcu'cd the* name 
of Soraja Bowlah the tyjw of infamy among all the nations 
of Christendom. Yet so little did it apjxjar to be out of the 
ordinary course of events in tlic East, that it was scarcely 
marked by the native commimity, and was not considered of 
sufTicicnt importance to demand even a passing nolicc. from 
the Mahomedan historian of the time. TIk' next Tnorning lln* 
N'obob came down to the fort, and Inquired wliether llie 
I'inglish chief still lived; and wlien Mr. llulwell was Ihh-iio 
into his presence, be manifested no comjxtssion for liis suffer¬ 
ings, nor the least remorse for the fate of the otlier piisoners, 
hut reproached him anew with the concealment of the puhlic 
treasure, and ordered him to ho placed in confinement. The 
Nabob rotnrnod to Moorshedabad, after having extorted lai'ge 
sums from the French and tlic Dutch, and conCsctatcd all the 
property of the English throughout the country: ainl thus 
was the East India Company expelled a second time fonu 
Bengal, as compIct(dy as tlM>y had l»ccn seventy years before, 
in the days of Auruiig7.cbc. 

Txiedition to Inlormation of tliis catastrophe was seven weeks 
recoTw cri- in reaching Madras, where the military force con- 
cotta, 1 ( 66 . of 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 sepoys. 

But, while the national honour required immediate vindication 
in Bengal, there was a strong paily in the council desirous 
of employing the resources of the Presidency in assisting 
Salabut Jung to expel Bossy from tlic Deccan, although the 
Convention which they tliemselvcs had entered into with 
M. Godeheu was still fresh and binding. Mucli time was 
Avasted in discussing wheflior the expedition should be sent 
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to Hyderabad or Calcutta. 'When the council at length came 
to the resolution to retrieve the affairs of the Company in 
lienpfalf in tlie first iustaticc, furtlicr time was lost iti diKcm- 
burkifig the royal artillery and stores, which Col. Adk^eion 
would not allow to proceed when he found that the coiniuand 
nf tlie expedition m'oh not to bt* given to him. Happily it was 
entrusLod to the genius of Clive, who was instructed, after 
lh<‘ recapture of Calcutta, to inarch up to Mbrirslicdabad, if 
the Kahob continncHl icfractory, and to attack Chandcrnagorc, 
if tlie dcclaratirni of wai* with Franw, then hourly cxj)Octcd, 
arrives Iwforc tlm time fixed for the roi eni of Hie troojm. 
A<hninU Watson and Col. Clive smlcnl from Madras on the 
HHli of ()(*tober witli five shi|i« of w’ai^ ami five of the Com- 
puny's vesseis, on wliidi 900 Eiirop<«aus and 1,500 sej^^ys 
were <anharke<l. 

TUs'UTrturj Df DecoinlKT tlit‘ expedition reuehod 

<’uic(auk, 1767. Fulta. about forty miloH below (hilontta, wlicrc 
Mr. Drake and th(^ other fugitives were lying in the vessels 
ill! which they laid taken refuge. A Mogul forlifieatiou on 
the river at Budge-budge was soon after attacked. Maiiick- 
chand, tlie NabonV lliiiiltKi gtmeral, who had been left in chargi^ 
of (.^ilcuttii, had arrived then* two days before with a larg<‘ 
roinforcomont flf horw' and foot; but a shot happening to 
pass tof) near his turban, ho gave the sigual of retreat, and 
tli(? wIkiIc? body of his troops marched back in disorder to 
Calcutta. Not considoriug himself safe even there, Jk' left 
500 men to deh’iid the fort, and fled with the remahidcr to 
Moorshcdaliad. Colonel Clive entered the diBintintlcd \owu 
on the 2nd of January, and the fort surrendered at discretion. 
To impress the Nabob with a conviction of the power and 
njsolution of the English who had come to avenge their 
wrongs, an expedition was sent about a week after to the 
important post of Hooghly, which submitted without resist 
ancc. 

ivfeatofuic Nabob had persuaded himself that the 

1767. English would never again venture to 8:t foot iu 

T 2 
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liiH dominioiiR, and the iicwr of tliORu IniiiKitciumB tilird him 
with indignation, and he lost no limo in marching down to 
('alcutta with an anay of 40,000 men. Clive was anxious for 
au accommodation, and offered him tint most moderate and 
vousonablo tcirns. But while the negotialioim wove in pro¬ 
gress, the ai'tny of tlie Naltob was in full march towards the 
town, burning down the villagt's as it advanced. 'J'wo 
envoys whom Olivo had sent on the 4 tb of Kehinary to rr‘r|ucBl 
the Nabob to withdraw his army, if hit* intentions wore pacific., 
wore treated with contumely. Finding a contest inevitable, 
Clive determined to lake the initiative; and, on the morning 
of the5tl>, marched with his whole forw*, anginentcd by 
marines, to the assault of tlio enemy’s entroin-hniunt, whicli 
lay to Uie north-cast of the toivn. But a little Ix'foro sunrise 
he was confounded by one of those itense fogs which an* 
conunon at that season of the year, and although his troofM 
fought with the greatest gallantry, they bocann; bcwildeix’d 
and disheartened, and he withdrew his force ^vith the loss of 
more than 200 soldicnj. But the Nabob was still more dis¬ 
heartened. lie had lost twenty-two offian’s of distinction; 
ho had never been so much involved in tlie prtrils of a batth*^ 
before, and, passing at once from the extremi* of arrogance to 
the extreme of pusillanimity, hastened to make overtures of 
peace: and on tlie 9th of February'a treaty was conchnli’il 
by which all their former privileges were restored to the 
English, and permission was pven to fortify Calcutta and to 
ostablish a mint, and a promise of coin]icii8ation for tlieir 
iosses was held out. _ 


captwoof directed, and had engaged, to return 

chaaaeniftgorc, with the troopB to Ifaditis after the recovery of 

Calcutta, and he has been censured for dlsregai'd- 


iug his promise; but in his determination to remain in Bengni 
he cxeidsed a wise discretion. Information had been received, 
through Aleppo, of a declaration of war between France and 
England on the 9th of May in the preceding year. Chaiider- 
nagore was gamsoned with 700 Enmpeons. -Bussy, with a 
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vkiloriouK ai'my, was encamped in the Xortbcm Sirw-ig tliu 
.“Od miles from Calcutta, and the Nabob, immediately ou ju 
iiiff the treaty, bad importuned him to march up and eSut 
Clive from Bengal. Tins junction of the two i’rench aniik 
with that of the Naboli wonldhave cndaug«!red the position ol 
the English, move esijocially as, on Clive's departme for the 
(joast, the management of affairs would have devolv«Hl on tin; 
wretched Diuko, who Ktlll held his commission as governor, 
Calcutta would prokihly have been lost a second lime. Clivtj 
justly concluded that it was his duty to remain and dislodge 
the French from Chaiid('ningorc. The Nabob was extremely 
averse to this jircHX'cding, but Admiral Watson tcrrilied him 
into a vague and reluctant consent, by threatening to “ kindle 
such a flame in his country, as all the w’aters in the Ganges 
would be unable t<» extinguish.” The Admiral procei'ded up 
the river, with his ships of the line, whih; Clive attacked the 
town by laml; and Uiiandcrnagorc surrendered, vliiclly through 
the exertions of the iJcct, after a noble defencr^ of nine. days. 
As Clive was jrrepaniig for the attack he uttered these me¬ 
morable words, ‘‘If we take Chaudemagoro, we cannot stop 
there;” and a century of progress has verified his prediction. 
rf,nfi!(!ctiu 7 capture of Chandcrnagorc still farther iu- 

.vKuinatthe <‘cfl8ed thc Nabob, and he encamped his army at 
Niiiwb, 1 6., forty miles south of Moorsheilabad, and 

tUive kept the field in thc neighbourhood of Hoogbly, instead 
of withdrawing his army to Calcutta. Meanwhile, the vio¬ 
lence and atrocitii's of the Nabob continued to augment tin: 
disgust of liis ministers and officers, none of whom considered 
thcmselvos secure from the caprices of his passion. Every 
day pii'duced some new act of provocation; and in the month 
of May, Meer Jaffier, the paymaster and general of his forces, 
tvoy-doorlub, his finance minister, and the all-powerful bankers, 
the Setts, entered into a combination to dethrone him. They 
were constndned to admit into their councils one, Omichund, 
the Sliylock of this drama, who bad settied in Calcutta forty 
years betoe, and occ’^mulated great wealth by his oontracU 
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with the Company,—in which, however, they olways com> 
plained of having* been overreached,—and by hia extensive 
' commercial dealings thronghout the country. He maintained 
the establishment of a prince in Calcutta, and rendered him* 
self important at the Court of Moorsbedabad. He accompa¬ 
nied Seraja Dowhdi on his return to the capital, and became 
a great favourite with that wetde prince. He daily attended 
the durbar, thrust himself into every affair, and acquired such 
influence in the public councils that the confederates were 
constrained to take him into their confl<l(!ncc, as the least of 
two evils. 

cii«« }<dn8 th« As the plans of the party proceeded, Jugut 
coofedoiuoy. tjjg i)ani(er, assured liis friends that there 

was little, if any, chance of success without the co-oi)eration 
of Clive, and they invited him to join them, holding out the 
most magnificent offers for the Company. Clive felt “ that there 
could be neither peace nor security wliile such a monster as 
the Nabob reigned,” and readily entered into tlicir plans, not- 
withstaudijig the? reluctance of the timid Council in Calcutta. 
A seCTet treaty was concluded between the confedcratos 
and Clivo, the chief stipulations of which were that he should 
march with his anny to Moorsbedabad and place Moor Jafficr 
on the tlirune, and that Meer Jaffier should make the amplest 
reparation to the English for all losses, public and private. 
The whole scheme, howevtir, had well nigh miscarried, through 
the rapacity of Omichund, who came forward in the last 
stage, and demmidcd, by the threat of disclosure—wliich 
would have' been certain death to all the confederates—the 
insertion of a spedfic article in the treaty, guaranteeing to him 
thirty lacs of mpees, and a commission of five per cent, on 
all payments. Clive, on hearing of this outrageous demand, 
came to the conclusion “ that art and policy were warrantable 
to defeat the designs of such a villain i" and he formed the 
I^an of deceiving the man by a fictitious treaty, written on 
red paper, which .provided for his demand, wlule the real 
treaty, authenticated by the seals and signatures of the con- 
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tiuctiiijf parties, contained no such Htij)uIation. TJiis is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Clive, which, in 
the opinion of posterity, does not admit of vindication. But 
it is due to his memory to state that, to the end of his life, 
ho eoiisciciitionsly asserted the mtegiity of his motive" and 
of his conduct on this occasion, and declared that he “ would 
do it a Imudix'd times over." When the treaty was complete, 
Mccr JaJBer tfsik an oath on the Koran to be faithful to his 
(mgngements, and to withdraw' with his troops from th<“ 
army of the Nabob, either before or on the day of the battle, 
iiattioof Clive, having concluded his arrangemeuts, ad- 

rjia*y, iTBL dressed a letter to the Nabob, recapitulating the 
griovaiicoe of which the English had to«comp]ain, and stating 
that he was coming to Moorshedabad to submit them to the 
judgment of the dnrbivr. ]Ic marched from Chandernagore, on 
the Ihtli June, with 1,000 Eiuopeans, 2,000 natives, snd eight, 
piews of eaimoii. On the 17th he reached Cutwa, and captured 
the fort, but hstked in vain for Moor Juffler, who liad, in the 
meantime, taken another oath of fidelity to liis master. On 
the loth the rains set in with extreme violence, and Clive 
paused nn the tliri'shuld of the cam^iaigii, doubting the pro* 
2 >riety of oftening it at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
on “their owif bottonj, without any assistaiice.” But on 
second thoughts ho felt he had advanced too far to recede, 
and that there would he more peril in retuniing tlian in 
advancing. The whole army crossed the river on the 22nd, 
and encaini)ed for the night in the g^ove of Plassy, in the 
immediate m-ighbourlKiod of which the Nabob was p&sted 
with an army of ljj,000 horse and 35,000 foot, in an en¬ 
trenched camp. The next morning, the memorable 23rd of 
June, 1757, the Nabob’s troops moved out and assaulted the 
English force which was sheltered a high bank, but with 
little effect. About noon the enemy withdrew their artillerj-. 
and Clive advanced vigorously to the attack of their lines# 
Meet Muclun, tlio general-in-cliicf, was mortally wounded, 
and expired in the presence of the Nabob, who was unable 
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any longer to control Iuh terror, but mounted a camel and 
tlt>d at the top of its fipced, accompaiuod by about 2,000 iioruo. 
ills whole army iminediatoly diaperKod, and this battle, so 
inoincDtouB in its eventual result on the destiny of India, 
was gaiticd with the loss of only 72 killed and wounded on 
the part of the Elngliah, while, even on the side of the oucin)'. 
the casualties did not exceed 500. As soon os victory a]j- 
pcared to declare in favour of the English, Mecr Joffier moved 
off with his troops and joined their standard. Scraja Dowlali, 
on his arrival at the capital, found himself deserted by his 
court, and, after passing a day ui gloomy i-cflections, disguised 
himself in a mean dress and escaped ont of a window in the 
palace at ten at ni^t, with a fa>'ourito concubine and a 
eunuch, and embarked in a little boat which had been secui'cd 
for him. 

. Clive entered Ulourshcdabad on the 2!)tii of 

KlCTftttW OT • V » t n 1 

Moor Jufler, June, and proceeding to tiio palace, wiicro all the 

great officers were assembled, conducted Alcer 
JafSer to the throne, and saluted him Soobadar of Bcngiil, 
Bchar, and Orissa. The change in tbo position and propccts 
of tho English was so raind and stupendous us almost to 
exceed belief. lo June, 175G, Calcutta hod been plundered 
and burnt, its European inhabitants murdered, tlud the Corapaiiy 
exterminated from Bengal. In June, 1757, they had recovered 
their capital, extinguishod their European rivals, defeated and 
dethroned the Nabob, and disposed of tbc government of the 
three provinces, with a population of twenty-five niillious, 
to tkeir own partisau. In accordance with the terms of tire 
treaty, the sum of two crores and twenty lacs of rupees was 
gradually paid out of the treasury at Moorsliedabad, to make 
good the losses of tho Company and of individuals. Tho first 
instalment of eighty lacs was conveyed to Calcutta in a tri¬ 
umphant procession witii bands playing and banners fioatiug 
—a bright contrast to the spectacle of tho previous ycai* 
when Seraja Dowlah marched back to his capital with the 
plunder of Calcutta. Wlule Clive was thus -giving away u 
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king-doin larger aud more populous Ilian Engkud, lie reservotl 
for hia own masters only the fee simple of the land six 
hundred yards around the Mahratta ditch, and the zeruindaiT 
rights of the country lying to the south of Calcutta. Nor 
was Ids moderation us a private individual less conspicuous 
than as the representative of a victorious nation. While thi' 
opulent nobles of the court were anxious to conciliate hii?' 
favour by pouring uncounted wealth Into iiis lap, be refuser) 
every gift except that which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier 
])ros8ed on him, not exceeding sixteen lacs of rupees. When, 
in aftertiiucH, his great services had been forgotten and h(‘ 
was upbiuidcd with rapacity, be indignantly replied, •“ When 
I recollect entering tho tre^ury at Moorehedabad, with 
heaps of silver and gold to the right hand and to tlio left, and 
those crowned with jewels, I stand ostunished at my own 
niodcraliuii.” 

KiteofScraia Sei’aja Uowlali proceeded up llie rivea' in his 
nl>w)u^ 1707. boat in tin- ho|>e of overtaking Mi'. I^aw, the French 
oHicer, whom lie had boon constrained to diginisa at the man¬ 
date of Clive. Had Law, who hod a large body of ofilcevs, 
and about 200 soldiers with him, succeeded in juluing tlie 
Nabob, the history of Bengal, and perhaps of India, might 
have borne a different stamp. Bat Law, who had retraced 
his steps on hearing of the advanw of Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad, retired with rapidity to Oudt*, after receh ing news of the 
battle of Plassy. The fugitive prince landed at Uajinahal to 
prepare a meal, and unfortunately proceeded to the hut of a 
fakeer, whose ears ho had ordered to be cut off in the 
previous year. The man immediately gave information of hi.s 
arrival tb those who were in pursuit of him, and he was 
ci^nveyed back as a prisoner to Moorsbedabad, eight days 
after ho had quitted it On tho night of his arrival, Moenin, 
tho son of Meer Jaffier, a youth as heartless and abandoned 
as Scraja Dowloli liimsclf, caused him to be put out of tho 
way by assassination. The next day his mangled remains 
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were paraded on an elephant through the Btreets, and then 
buried iu the tomb of his grandfather. 


the Coart o( 


Intelligence of the destruction of Gal.-nitta did 


Dir^otonoii 
riuafiy, 17i7. 


not reach England for eleven months. On the 
3rd of August, 1757, tlie Comi; of Directors wrote 


to the President iu Calcutta; “On the 4th of June, we heard 


of the melaucholy news of the loss of Fort William and the 
rest of our settlements in Bengal. On the 22nd day of July, 
Mr. Uolwell arrived on the Siren, 8)id gave a most agreeable 
turn to our thoughts 1^ bringing advice of the recapture of 
Fort William.” A few months after, they heard of the battle 
of Plassy, and the great revolution whicli had been effected 
by their troops. That victory more than realised the expec¬ 
tations which tlie Court bad entertained seventy years ago, 
when tlioy sent out Admiral Nicholson to make them “ a 


nation in India.” It bad laid the foundation of a great 
empire. Yet so little conception had the Court of the high 
destiny which was opening before them that their chief 
source of gratiiicatioQ was derived from the hope that their 
servants in Bengal would now be able to provide the invest¬ 
ment for two years without drawing on them. 


cure qoelli 
(hree rerolti» 

nor. 


The first object of Mcer Jaffier, after his eleva¬ 
tion, was to plunder the Hindbo minister of 
finance, Boy-doorlub, and the officers who liad 


amassed wealth in the governments conferred on them by 
Ali verdy. Tliese proceedings provoked no fewer than three 
revolts within three months, in Behar, Pnmeali, and Midna- 
pore.* But they were quelled without bloodshed, by the mere 
exerdse of Clive’s influence, to whom the whole country 
looked up as to a demigod. The ascendancy which he thus 
iicquired, though inseparable from his position and his genius, 
could not fail to lessen the importance of tiio Nabob, and to 
irritate his mind, while it gave umbrage to liis family and his 
officers. They could not forget that it was only two years 
since the foreigners, who now bore the supremacy in Bengal, 
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had approached them as enpplianta, witli g^fts and flattcricB; 
and it required the moat delicate toaDagement ou the part of 
Clive to prevent the explosion of their discontent. A few 
months after the battle of Flossy, a Mahratta envoy arrived 
at Moorshedabad to demand the un'cars of cliout now due for 


two yearSi but ho soon found that the days of choui had 
ceased with the advent of the English. 


KxiwdiHnn to 


'rh<j Court of Directors, on hoanng of the great 


the sejK victory of PlasHV, placed the crovornment of Cal- 

icmber, J7&b. . xu i j «ni- A 

cutta ni the lianas of Ulivc, and lie was anxious to 


affonl substantial relief U» Madras, now menaced by Lully; 
hut the presence of a formidable French force on the conlhu^H 


of Orissa, and of Law with 200 Europeans on the borders of 
Bchar, combined with the growing alienation of the Nabob, 
made it impolitic to weaken Bcmgal. The nurubur of Europt^uu 
ti*oops at Madras wqs, moreover, twice as large as the number 
at the disposal of Ciive, and, uIk>vc all, that settlomcDt had 
Lawr<‘ii<*o for Its military comtiiander, which Clive consideied 
an ample guarantee of its safely. 1I<*, thei'oforo, supjdicd it 
most liberally with funds from his own full treasury, and took 
steps to remove one cause of disquietude by an attack on ilie 
t^rcach posscssious in the Korthern Sircars, now no longer 
protected by ih& genius of Bussy. He entrusted the cx|x^- 
dition to Colonel Fordo, one of the great soldiers created by 
the long-continued wars on the Coast. Clive had begun to 
<mlist tlic Rajpoots, and was enabled to send 2,000 sepoys 
with Fords, in addition to 500 Eurotx^ans and 14 guns. 
That ofBccr landed at Vi/.agapatam, and, after defeating 
Bussy’s feeble successor, the Marquis of Conflans, formed the 
bold design of bying siege to Masiilipatam, the great sti-ong- 
hold of the Frencli ou the coast, though it was garrisoned by 
a larger force than that of the besiegera. Conllans solicited 
the immediate aid of the Nizam, Salabut Jung, who marched 
down to tlie coast with a large army in support of his friends. 
Fordo, however, pushed the siege with such skill and energy 
as to oblige the Fi^neh general to capitulate before the 
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arrival of the auxiliary force. Tho Nizam was thundei-struck 
at tliis eai'Iy aud unexpected Burrendcr, and lost no time In 
changing eidca, and courting the victor. A treaty was 
epeudily concluded, hy which Salabut Jung ceded Ma- 
Bulipatain and eight districts around it to the English, and 
engaged to exclude the French from his dominions. This 
brilliant exploit raised the reputation of the English as high in 
flic Deccan as it stowl in Bengal, and entirely deprived the 
French of the resources of the Northern Sircars. 

All ouhor While the traops were thus employed on the 
inTuie* Beiwr, coast thoiT prcHcnco was urgently required in 

Bengal. The emperor at Delhi was a mere puppi't 
in the hands of liis unprincipled viacr, from whose thmldrom 
tlac heir apparent, Mahomed Ali Golmr, had contrived to make 
his escape, not without his father's connivance. Indio, at 
tliis time, abounded with militaiy adventurers ready for any 
service, aud the name of the cmi>oror was sulBcicnt to attract 
(U'owds to the standard of bis son. The Soohadar of Oudo 
was likewise anxious to turn the unsettled state of Bengal to 
liis own profit, and joined the camp of the prince with a large 
force, and induced him, in the first instance, to invade tho 
province .of Bchar. An army of 40,000 men now suddenly 
appeared before Patna, the provincial capital, which Hani- 
uarayun, tho Uindoo governor, defended with great valour for 
twelve days. Meer Jafficr was thrown into a fever of anxict}- 
by this invasion, and importuned Clive to hasten to the rescue'. 
On bis march towards Patna, Clive received repeated letters 
from Ali Gohnr, offering him province after province for his 
assistance, but he handed them to the Nabob, who had liko 
wise received letters from the emperor, written under tho 
dictation of the vizior, and commanding him to seize bis rebel¬ 
lious SOD, and chastise his adberents. Clive’s advanced guard 
appeared iu sight of tho city on the 4th of April, and the 
Prince instantly raised the siege and endeavoured to escape 
from the province faster than he had entered it. As a matter 
of couree, the Nabob of Oude deserted hirti on the first 
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uplxturancc of advci-Bity, aim he was i-cdnccd to such straits 
during li>H fliglit as to throw liiiuKcK on the comf>a6Riou of 
Olivo, who scMi^ him ;>00 gold moliuTK lo relieve his uecesshicK. 
cnnflictwiiu Scarcely bad tliis cloud blown over than anoUier 
Kui Dukh, !i5o gathered on the homoii. The Nabob, fretting 
under tlio Bupremiicy of Clive and the roslraints It imposed 
on him, cast about for some means of counterbalancing it, 
ami hit on the device of inviting the Dutch to introduce a 
large Enrol i<‘an force into Ibcir settleinent at Chinsnrah. The 
l>ntcli go\'orninent at Kala\*iu appear (o have viewed the 
}»rosi)on;y of the English iu India with no small fooling of 
envy, and eagerly embraced the proiWKition, hoping lo IikIi 
iij) some prize in the trembled waters of Baiigub They accord* 
mgly dispatched a fleet of seven vcsscIh to the Ilooghly, 
with 700 Enrojx'ans and KOO well-trained Malay sepoys* 
Clive would UderaW n<> Kuro]>i:uii rival in Bengal; and, on 
hearing of the arrival of tlic oifiedition, blm^ked up the river 
and took mcasuTcs to prevent the junction of this force with 
that already eaiUoiicd at (/hitmuralu The tw ‘0 nations wore 
atpoaexj in Enrojio; hut, according to tlie established practice, 
iliiH did not inii>ede their waging war with each other in 
India. Evem if Clive hail felt any delicacy on ihoupbjoct it 
wu« 1 ‘omoved bj^lie aggressive movement of the Dutch com- 
iniuKler, who seized upon some of tlie Britisli vessels, haulcil 
down thrur colours, and Iraiisfcrred their guns aud stores to his 
own ships. Clive rotaUated by scqucBtoriug the vessels which 
had arrived from Bataxna, and sending Colonel Forde, who 
iiad I'oturned from the coast, with all the troops uvailablft to 
interctept the jirogress of the Batavian force. Fordo, draad- 
ing llio responsibility of attacking the tniops of a friendly 
powder, requested a written oixlor from Clive, fic was sitting 
at curds when the letter w^as put into his hands, and without 
rising, wrote on one of the caixls with his pencil,—Dear 
Forde, fight tliem immediately, I will send you the Order in 
Oouncil to-morrow." That officer hesitated uo longer, but 
advanced to meet tlie Du*cU amy, which he came up with 
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jutst as it arrived within sight of Obinsurab, and defeated in 
half an hour. Immediately after the actitin, the Nabob’s son, 
Meenm, appeared with an army of 7,000 men, who were 
destined to turn on the English if the fortune of the day had 
been different. GUve restored the vessels ho liad taken to the 


Dutcli authorities, on their engapng to make good all tlie 
cx])cnse ineun'cd in defeating tlieir ]Jane, and embarhcil for 
England on tlio 25th of Febniaiy, 1760. 

Aiimed siiih resume the tlircad of Mivliratla and 

;imi ihp Mahrat-Mogul affairs. Alimcd Shall Abdulcc returned t<f 
lus. I7S7-M. jjj Juno, 1757, leaving liis son, 'fiinur, in 

charge of the Punjab, and Nujecb-ood«dowlah in command at 
Delhi, to protect the«cmperor from the designs of Chazee-ood* 
deen. That profligate minister called tin- Mahrattas to his 
aid, and Raghoba, the fighting brother of the Peshwn. 
marched up to Delhi, and captured it aft^^r a infiith’s si(>g('. 
Nujeeb retreated to Rohilcund, and GIia«'o-o(Hl-deeii was re¬ 
instated in the oflicc of vizier. Soon after the capture of flic* 


<;apital by Rughoba, one Adina-hcg, a veteran intriguer in tin* 
Punjab, invited him to seize on that province, as well as Muol- 
lan, and annex them to the Mahratta dominions. He marched 


to Lahur^ in May, 1758; the Abdalecs were totally routed ; 
Prince Timur rctieatod to Persia; and tlic Maliratta standard 


was planted, for the first lime, on the lianks of the Indus. 
Raghoba then returned to the Deccan, but with more gloiy 
than money; and, instead of the loads of booty which usually 
marked the return of the Mahratta expeditions, brought bach 
a load of obligations little short of a crorc of rupees. This 
disappointment gave rise to a scrioim altercation with Siida- 
sceb Rao Bboo, the cousin and dvil administrator of the 


Poshwa. “Then take charge of the next expedition yourself,” 
was the tart reply of Raghoba. The Peshwa took him at his 
word, and compromised the differences between them by trans¬ 
ferring the command of the army to Sudaseeb, generally 
known as the Bhao, and placing his brother at the head of 
the dvil dopartmeat. 
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Tmritory wrcBt- Pcsljwa had bccti, foT somc tiiDc, engaged 

€ii fruHi saioiut ill intrigoca for the acipuiition of Alimednugnr, 
juug, 1768. important city south of the Nerbudda, 

and, at length, obtained poBsessioB of it by an act of base 
treachery. This aggression brought on hostilities with Salalut 
.Jung and his brother, Nizam Ali, who had been recently re¬ 
conciled to him. Tlic master-Bpirit of .Bussy no longer ani¬ 
mated the coniicils or the army of tlic Nizam. Ibrahim Khan 
(lardt'c, one of Uie ablest native generals of the time, who_ 
was ill command of the sepoy battalions trained by Bussyi. 
and a jwwcrful and well wjrvcd artillciy, had been dismissed 
from the service. D(.‘ immediately transferred liis sword to 
the I’eshwa, and, in the conflict now raging, contributed, in 
nn small degree, to reduce Salabnt Jmig and his brother to 
such straits, that they were constrained to submit to the most 
humiliating conditions as the piico of safety. A (leaty was 
wrung from them, which conceded to the Maliratlas five of 
the most important fortresses in tlio Deccan, and some of its 
most flourisliiiig districts, yielding a revenue of not less than 
fsi.Kly lacs of nijicos a year. The Mahratlus had now rcache<l 
i\iwor.iftne the zenith of their power. Their authority was 
MaiiTuiui, 1759. i.qually acknowledged on the banks of the Cavery 

and the Indus. «All the territory' witliin those limits, which 
was not tlieir own, paid them tribuU\ The vast resources 
<if tlic Mahratta <x)mraunity wore guided by one head and 
liircctod to one object—the aggiandisement of the nation, 
and they now talked proudly of establisliiug Hindoo sove¬ 
reignty over tlic whole of Hindostan. Tlio only hope of ^ire- 
serving the countiy from subjection to tliis power, of which 
tyranny, rapine, and destruction were the constant attendants, 
now rested on the arms of a foreign potentate—Ahmed Sliali 
Abdalcc. 

Baghoba had left Afulhar Kao Holkar and Data- 

i'ottiUi InTttfion , 

or Atuned Shah, jGG Siudia to eztort contributions from the Bajpoot 

princes, and to mmntain the conquests be bad 
made in the Punjab. At tiic instigation of Ghazee-ood-decn, 
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Silulia ficnt his ofiBcers to invade RohQciind, and in Hk? 
course of a month they Jaid waste Ihirtoen hundred villa^'cs 
ill that flourishing; province. Tlie ulterior object of the vizier 
and of the Jfahrattas was tlie possession ©f Oude, and as llu* 
Nabob dreaded them more than lie hated the Kuliillas, lie 
entered into a treaty with ITafiz Huhmnt, the bravest of their 
chiefs, and, in conjunction with Nujecb-ood-doM-lali dl•o^•l“ 
Siiidia across the Ganges with great slaughter. Just at this 
juncture both parties were astounded by the intelligence Hint 
Ahmed Shah was entering India with a grand army to recovi-r 
and extend his conquests. The remembrance of the sack of 
Delhi by his troops gave a portentous character to this, his 
fourth invasion •, and the Nabob and the Hahvatta were iii- 


dncorl, by a common alarm, to patch up an accomniodatioii. 
The Abcliilcc crossed the Indus in September, 1759, iukI 
marched direct to Ijahoro. During bis advance, the vizier, 
who had deprived his former master of sight, dreading the 
intcixjourse of the emperor with Ahmed Shah, on whom Ik* 


felt that he had inflicted inexpiable injury, ga\'o 

MUTdetOfthO , ... • X- 1 1 1 

• Riporar. Ainni- Orders for his assassination, and placed some 


KCCT, KoT, i7». youth on the throne, who was liowe\ cr 


never acknowledged. 

The two Mabratta chiefs, siipportod by Ihcir allies, the 
•lauts, advanced to encounter Ahmed Shall, but tlicy were in 
pofeat of Sfodia divisioiiR, Widely separated from each other, 

»mi Hoikar, and he resolved to attack tlicm before they eoiil't 

form a junction. The anny of Sindia was sur¬ 
prised, and two-thirds of tlio troops, including tho general, 
slaughtered. Hoikar made all liastc to retreat, and might 
liave escaped, but be could not resist the temptation of turn¬ 
ing out of his way to plunder a rich convoy, of which he had 
received intimation. Ahmed Shah overtook him by forceil 
iiiarchcB of extraordinary Icng^tb, and routed him with gi'cnt 
('artiagc. Of these reverses the Feshwa received information, 
immciliatcly aftetho and his cousin had succeeded in wresting 
the forts and districts already mentioned from Salabut. The 
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Bliao, flushed with his recent succeas, entreated the Pesliwu 
to allow him to proceed to [Jpper India, and restore the repu¬ 
tation of the Mahratta arms, and expel the Abdalocs fioiu' 
the country. In an evil hoar permission was grantud, fur 
though personally bravo and resolatc, be was rash and 
aiTogant, and lillcd with an overweening conceit of his own 
abilities, which wens unequal to the great expedition on which 
the fortunes of the Mahratta nation were about to be staked. 


The Mahntta • 
army. 


The army which now proceeded against Ahmed 
Shah was the largest and best equipped with 


w})icli c Maliruttas had over taken the field. It resembled 


rather the gorgeous array with wliich Aurungzebe had crossed 
the Norbudda ciglity years before thap that of the liumblcand 
hardy mountaini'era wlio had baffled lum. The spacious 
and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with silk and bro¬ 
cades, and surmountt'd with gilded ornaments. The fioest 
linrscs, richly capariHoiicd, together with a long train of 
elephants, accompanied the army. The wealth which half a 
century of jduhdcr had accumulated was cxliibited in all its 
splendour. The oDicers, dressed in cloth of gold, vied with 
each (;lhor in profuse and prodigal dls^y. The militmy chest 
was laden with two crores of rupees. Every commander 
throughout the Mahratta commonwealth was required to join 
tlic Bhao, and the whole of the Mahratta chivahy murclied 
under the nation^ shandoi'd. The Rajpoot chiefs contributed 
tlieii’ cavalry brigades; the Pindarrees, who now appear for 
the first time in history, swanned to the conflict, and Soornj 
Mull, the Jant chieftain, brought np a ooutingcut of 3U,pO(J 
men. The entire force did not fall short of 270,000. It was 


the grand struggle of Hindoo and Mahumedan for tiro 
Bovci'oiguly of India. 

Arrosanee of cspcrionccd old Jant did not fail to perceive 

ttio Bhao. that the unwieldy mosses of the Bhao, encum¬ 
bered with artillery and other accessories unsuited to thoir 
national mode of warfare, were ill calculated for such a 
campaign. He strongly idvised that tbo guns and tho 
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infantiy should be left in his forts, and that the army should 
revei-t to the old system of warfare, and hai-ass the enemy 
with incessant attacks and cut off his supplies, till the hot 
season obliged the Abdalec to withdraw his troops to a inoiu 
congenial climate beyond the Indus. But this sage advic(‘, 
though supported by the ablest of tlic Mahratta generals, 
was rejected with scorn by the Bbao. The city of Delhi was 
occupied almost without a struggle, and he was with difficulty 
dissuaded from proclaiming Wiswas Rao, the eldest sou of 
the Peshwa, Emperor of India. But, in a spirit of wanton 
barbarity, he destroyed the monuments of art which even 
Nadir Shah had spared. Disgusted with these acts, sunl not 
less with the overbearing conduct of the Bbao, the Kajpoets 
and tlic Jauts withdrew from his army. 

Ahmed Shah was cor^ally Bui)ijorted by the 
Rohillas, and with less zeal by the Nabob of 
Oude. Ilis regular army consisted of 88,000 
foot and 41,800 horee, with seventy pieces of 
artillery. His irregular force was computed tu be equally 
strong. After a variety of manceuvres the two aimirs con¬ 
fronted each other on tlu! field of Paniput, where for the 
third time the fate of India was to bo decided. The Bliao 
entrenched himself bcUud a ditch, forty feelfwide and twelve 
feet deep. Ahmed Shah fortified his camp with felled trees. 
Numerous encounters took place from time to time between 
Afferent detachments without any decisive result. Tlic 
Bobillas and the Nabob of Oude wexti impatient to be led at 
oncb against the enemy, but the wary and experienced Ab- 
dalee prudently determined to wait the certain piugi'css of 
famine in their encampment. The resources of the Mahrattus 
were gradually exhausted; their foraging parties were con¬ 
stantly driven back, and starvation stared them in the face, 
while the stench from the dead bodies of men and animals 
withiu the narrow limits of the camp became at length 
insupportable. Unable any longer to bear these privations 
and evils, men and officers equally demanded, in a voice of 
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thunder, to be led against the enemy instead of being cooped 
xip to die like dogs. The Bhao was obliged to yield; with 
the provisions which were left they partook together of one 
full meal, and then prepared for the strugglo of the morrow. 

Batue of Pant bcfoTO daybreak on the 7th of Januaiy, 

]iat, juBunrj 7, 17G1, the Mahratta army issued from its on* 
*”'■ trcnchments, not, as on many fonner occasions, 

in tlic full confidence of victoiy, bfit with the desperation of 
despair. The engagement was opened by Ibrahim Khan 
Gurdcc and his 10,000 sepoys, trained under Bussy, and his 
splendid artillery, witli which bo swept down the ranks of 
the Rohillas who were opposed to him. He then charged 
them with the bayonet, but they di^ not retire till 8,000 of 
their number lay dead or wounded on the field, while the loss 
of half the corps of Ibrahim shewed the desperate character 
of the conflict. The retirement of the Rohillas uncovered 


the right of tho centre division of tiie ^bdalccs, and the 
Bliao and his cousin, with the flower of the Mahratta force, 
cluirgcd them with such vigour, that tlie day at one time 
seemed to I>cIoug Ui the Mahrattas, but at tills critical juncture 
Ahmed Shall brouglit up Ins reserve, and the conflict become 
closer and more ferocious than ever. With the exception of 
Mulhar Uao Uolkar, all the duefs maintained their reputa¬ 
tion, but about two hours after noon, Wiswas Rao, the sou 


of the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and the Bhao imme¬ 
diately mounted his horse, and disappeared in the confusion 
of the fight. Holkar likewise marched off, and was followed 
by the Guickwar. As soon as the leaders were no longer 
seen the army fell into disorder and fled. No quarter was 
given, and the carnage was prodi^ous. Men, women, and 
children crowded into the village of Panipul, where they 
were surrounded for the night, but the men were drawn out 
the next morning, and ranged in flics, when, to tho eternal 
disgrace of Ahmed Shah, his soldiers were encouraged to 
amuBO'themselves in cutting off their heads, and piling them 
up as trophies in front of their tents. The body of Wiswas 


u 2 
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Eao was found, and the Abdalec tras withTeluctancc prevailed 
on to allow it to be burnt, instead of having it dried and 
stuffed, to take back with him to Cabal. Junkajee Sindia 
and the illustrious Ibrahim Elian Gardcc, were taken prisoners 
and put to death, the latter on the ground of having fought 
on the side of the .Hindoos against the true believers. Only 
onC'fourtb of the troops escaped; and the entire loss of the 
Mabrattas, from the beg^ning of the campaign, wan 
computed at 200,000. Never was defeat more complete 
or more fatal. There were few families which had not lost 
some relative, and grief and despondenqr overspread the 
community. The Peshwa died of giief, and with him 
jierished tlic prestige of his faniily. The formidable unity 
of the Mohnitta power was destroyed, and the hope which 
the Mahiuttas had cherished of becoming master's of all India, 
was at once and for ever aunibilatcd. 


CHAPTER XI. 

4 

BEHttAt, 1761—1772. 

i 

The battle of Pam'put forms an impoi'tant epoch 

Coaditioo cf . , f ,, , . . ' . 

India aaer (bo )u tlie modem anuols of India, and a bncf nutico 

position and strength of the various 
princes at that period will serve to elucidate its 
subsequent history. The great empire of the Moguls wtm 
dissolved, and the emperor was wandering about in Bchar, 
accompanied by a small band of mercenaries. In the districts 
aronnd Delhi, the Jauts on one side, and the Bohillas on the 
other, were consolidating the power they had usmped. The 
Rajpoot rajas had been humbled during the encroachments of 
the Hahrattas, and manifested little of their former energy. 
The Nabob vizier of Oude possessed a rich territory, and a 
largo undisriplioed army, but was deficient in every military 
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quality, except courage. The Muhratla dream of universal 
empire in India, under a Hindoo Bceptvc, had been dissipated 
by the recent defeat, and although the Peshwa was still the 
head of the federation, its power wsw henceforth partitioned 
among' the Guickwar, the raja of Nagi>orc, au<l Holkar and 
Siiidia, who were seldom at pesice with each otlier. Ilie 
Nizam at Hyderabad, had been crippled by the suneiidcr of 
some of his most valuable districts to the Molirattus. The 
power of the Preucli was completely broken. In the soiitli 
of the ])cniusula, the Nabob of the Carnatic luul been seated 
on the throne by Uiu EiigUsb, and was muntained solely by 
tlicif arms, and Uyder Ati was on the {X>int of graspuig the 
supremo conti'ol in Mysore. The p\jwcr destined eventually 
to bring those various piiiicipalilies “under one umbrella,” 
lurd recently subdued its Euvojreau rivals in the souili, and 
established ite prcdomiumicu in the valley of the Ganges, but 
was contemplating uotUiug so little as tire conquest of Indiii. 

vaiuittart. bcconic SO Completely identified with 

uoTi-rnorot the existence of British power in Bengal, tliat his 

departure appeared to tJioac wlio I'cmaiucd, as if 
the soul was departing from the govei'nment. Ho was 
succeeded in the clnut by Mr. Vanmttaxt, a Madras civilian, 
a man of the gj-ealcst probity, but utterly incompetent to 
manage tire complicated machineiy of the government. Tho 
sippeiiitmcut, though rccoiumended by Clive, proved in every 
respect disastrous. Tho metubers of the Bengal Council were 
irritated by his intrusion into a seat which they considorod to 
belong to them of right, and set themselves to thwart Iris 
measures, at a period when the exigencies of a novel and 
foreign administration roquii'cd the greatest unanimity. Soorr 
after Mr. Vansittart’s appointment, moreover, an order from 
the Court of Directors reached Calcutta, summarily dismissing 
three of the ablest and most experienced members of Council, 
on account of a contumacious letter wMch had bccu provoked 
by their own arbitrary proceedings. Tho opponents of 
Mr. Vansittart Hrus obtained a majority in the Council, and 
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this circumstance, combined with his imbecility, rendered the 
foul' yeai's of his administration a period of extraordinary 
criminality. 

inmionof Zada, the son of the emperor, in- 

Behtrbjrthg vadcd Bchar a second time at the beginning of 
sh«h Mda, 1760. with the rabble of troops lie had collected 

around him. As already stated, the intelligence of liis 
fatbcr’sdeathreach^ him after ho had crossed the Cnrumnussa, 
and he immediately assumed the imperial dignity with the 
title of Shah Alom, which brought a large accession of troops 
to liis standard. The Nabob of dude was appdntcd vizier of 
this relic of an empire, and, in fthe hope of adding Bchar to 
his territories, joined tb^ emperor with a considerable force. 
Colonel Galliaud, one of the generals created by the wars on 
the coast, the comrade of Lawrence and Clive, of Cootc and 
Fordo, bad been sent up from Madras to take the cmnmand of 
the army in Bengal, and had proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where Clive, then on the eve of embarking for England, was 
making the necessary dispositions for repelling the invasion. 
Mecr JaiUtir coutribated 15,000 horse to the expedition under 
tiie command of bis son, Meemn, whose oppressions had 
made even Seraja Dowlah an object of regret. The united 
forces of the emperor and tiie vizier advanced towards Patna 
on one side, while Colonel GaUiand was moving up in an opposite 
direction to its succour. Bamnarayun, the Hindoo governor, 
had been strictly enjoined to await the arrival these re¬ 
inforcements, but he chose to march out and encounter the 
ene^iy alone, and was totally defeated. The dty must have 
surrendered at discretion, if it had been immediately invested, 


but tho emperor wasted the predous moments in plundering 
the district. On the 20th of f^ruary, Colonel Galliaud came 
up with the emperor, and, notwithstanding the misconduct of 
Mcenm’s horse, completely routed his army. 


The Emperor 
asrch«» to 
HdonhedaM, 
1760. 


The emperor had received the promise of assist¬ 
ance from the Mabrattas, and made a sudden and 
ra{^ march through the bills on Moorshedabad 
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to iBcet fJicm. Galliaad lost no time in foUowinjc bis steps, 
and the two armies confronted cadi other about thirty miles 
fmin that city. But th(s emperor, hearing nothing of his 
allies, abruptly broke up his camp and marched back to 
Patna, to which he kid close siege for nine days. All hope of 
prolonging the defence was fading away, when Captain Knox, 
who had advanced from Bengal by forcc'd marches to ita 
roHcnc, at the hottest season of the year, was descried ap¬ 
proaching it with a small force. The following day the two 
armies met, and the emperor was defeated, and his force dis¬ 
persed. TIh! Naliob of Pumeah, who had Iwen for some 
time intvlgjiing with tlie emperor, now advanced to his 
assistance with Sn,000 men and thirty pieces of cannon. 
Captiiin Knox, to tlie utter amazement of the natives of 
Patna, immediatedy crossed the Ganges to oppose his pro¬ 
gress, with a liandful of men not exceeding a battalion of 
sepoys and 200 Europeans, and a small squadron of cavaliy. 
Tlie native historian of tliat period vividly describes the 
breathless anxiety with which the inhabitants crowded on 


the walls tf> watch the issue of this desperate encounter. It 
was one of those battles in the early career of the English 
which gave prestige to their arms, and bewildered the native 
princes. It losUd six hours, and ended in the total defeat of 
the enemy. The result of the conflict was rendered the more 
grateful to the natives by the extraordinary valour displayed 
by one of tlieir own country, raja Shitabroy, and by the high 
encomium bestowed on him by the English commander, as 
they entered the city together covered with dust. Colonel 
Calliaud and Hecrun soon after arrived at Patna, and pro¬ 
ceeded across the river to follow up the victoiy. But they 
had not marched fHr when Meemn, as lie lay on his couch 
listening to a talc, was struck dead by a thunderbolt, and the 
^ country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet 
Mecrui).jii]r 2 , was found a list of three hundred men of note 

whom he had doomed to destmotion on his 


return. 
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Me« Jitter The vigouT of Mccrnii, in spite of his profligacy, 
depoied, i?w. ijjyj been the mainstay of the government of 
Moorshedabad, and his death brought on an immediate 
crisis, hfecr Jafficr lost the little reason ho ever possessed, 
and the administration fell into a state of complete anarchy. 
The troops surrounded the palace, and demanded the ar* 
rears of their pay with loud menaces, when Mccr Gassim, 
the Nabob’s son-in-law, came forward and offercd to satisfy 
their cl^s from his own funds, on condition of being aj)- 
pointed tho successor of Mccnin. TIic Nabob accepted his 
terms and his services, hut, in an evil hour, sent him to Cal¬ 
cutta, to make pccuniaty arrangements, in liis name, with the 
Council. They had an Expensive war on their hands, without 
a rupee in their exchequer. The treasure accumulated at 
Hoorshedabod had been exhausted, and, in the confusion niid 
scramble of the times, no thought had been bestowed on the 
future. The imbedle Mcer Jafficr was not the mau to re¬ 
move their embarrassments; on the other hand, Mccr Gnssiin 
appeared to possess great talent and energy. Mr. Uolwell, 
who hod taken the command of Fort William when it was 
deserted by Mr. Drake, was the inveterate enemy of Mcer 
Jaffier, and urged his colleagues at once to determine on 
deposing him, and elevating his son-in-law to tho thi'oiie. 
After a show of hesitation, the members of the Council 
adopted his advice, and Mr. Yansittart was requested to pro¬ 
ceed to Moorshedabad with 180 Europeans, 600 sepoys, and 
four guns, to persuade Mecr JafBer to resign the goveniment 
of the three soobahs. The old man refused to abdicate, and 
threatcuod to appeal to Clive, bis friend and protector; bnt 
the arg^ents of Mr. Yansittart were irresistible, and be was 
obliged to submit to his fate, only stipulating for a safe 
asylum in Calcutta, well knowing that in India deposition meant 
veercuiiai death. Mecr Cassim became soobadar, and, as 
Mibui), uect- the price of his elevation, ceded to the Comjiany 

the three districts of Midnspore, Chittagong, and 
Bnrdwan, which were then estimated to famish a third of the 
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revenue of Beng;al. He agreed, moreover, to make good all 
arrears, and, above all, to bestow a gratuity of twenty lacs of 
rupees on his benefactors, of which Mr. Vonsittart received 
five, aud Mr. Holwcll three lacs. Tho disorders of the vimes 
required a shaip remedy, but one might have been discovered 
without resorting to this odious brcadi of faith. Avarice 
was at the root of the transaction, and it ended in a fearful 
tragedy. 

MwrCuMbn'i MccT Cassim mot the difficulties of his position 
«S"!nUon. energy. He curtailed the extrava- 

1761-63. gance of the court establishments. Ho abolished 
“the rara office, the antelope office, and the nightingale 
office,” and many other useless andcostly appendages of tho 
menagerie department. He subjected the public accounts to a 
severe scrutiny, and obliged the officers to disgorge the plun¬ 
der they had acquired. He exacted all arrears of rent with 
unexampled rigour, revised the assessment of the land, and 
made au addition of a crore of rupees to the annual revenue of 
the three provinces. These mcasiwcB gave him the means of 
discharging all the obligations he had contracted to tho 
English, after which he gave his cntii'c attention to the groat 
object of emancipating himself from the pressure of their 
authority, and rtstoring freedom to the soobah. He removed 
the seat of government to Mong^ir, a distance of 820 miles 
from Calcutta, where, free from observation, he prosecuted 
his plans of independence with such cunestness, that in less 
than three ycure, he considered himself in a position to set 
their power at defiance. For this rapid progress, lie •was 
mainly indebted to the exertions of an Aimcnian, born at 
Ispahan, generally known by bis orientalized name of 
Gurghin Khan. Ho was originally a clothseller at Hooghly, 
but when entrusted with the responsibilities of office, turned 
nut to be a man of original genius and vast resources. In 
less than three years, he created a force of 15,000 cavalry, 
and 25,000 infantry, disciplined on the model of the Com¬ 
pany’s anny; he manufactured firelocks which were superior 
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to tlie Tower proof musketo; he establiBhed a foundry for 
casting cannon, and tinned up a corps of ai’tiileiymcn who 
would have done credit to the Company’s service. Nothing 
was wanting to render Moer Cassini more powerful than 
Aliverdy Khan had ever been, but a few years of undisturbed 
leisure. 

TnuiMcUoM emperor, Shah Alum, unable to regain his 

vithtbB capital, lingered within the limits of Bcbar witl> a 
emperor, i7«i. qj troop«, wliicli wastcd the districts like a 

flight of locusts. As soon, therefore, as the rains of J701 
had subsided, Colonel Caniac marched to Gyawith an English 
force and dispersed them. Law, the French general, whose 
little band of Europeans ^had been the chief support of the 
prince, was taken prisoner on this occasion. The distin* 
guished courtesy with which he was treated by the English 
commander, confounded the ideas of the natives, wlio ex* 
pccted that he would have been led out to immediate execu¬ 
tion, in accordance with the practice of oriental warfare. 
“Nothing,” exclaims the native liistorian in bis remark on 
this circomstance, “can be more modest and becoming than 
the behaviour of these strangers, whether in the heat of 
action, or in the pride of Bnccess.” .After the action, Colonel 
Gamac sent raja Shitabioy with a conciliatoij message to tlio 
emperor, which was cordially welcomed, and he was con¬ 
ducted with suitable honours to Patna. Kccr Cassim felt no 
little alarm on hearing (tf this friendly intercourse between 
the English commander and his own liege sovereign, and 
hastened to the English camp, but sullenly refused to pay his 
respects to the emperor. Colonel Camac obviated bis objec¬ 
tions by bringing the parties together in his own tent, when 
Shah Alnm recdved the homage of the nabob, and conferred 
on him the ofBce of soobadar of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, 
and obtained in return the promise of an annual payment of 
twenty-four laos of rupees. The emperor then proceeded on 
his ronte to Delhi, and, on taking leave of the colonel, made an 
efipr to the Company of the dewanny of the three proviiices. 
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SpoUatiAtiof 

Jiamnarayun, 

1763 . 


One of the earliest objects of Meet Cas^ after 
his elevation was the spoliation of the great pro* 
vincial officers, who had amassed wealth in their re* 


spective governments. Eamnarayun, the Governor of Patna, 
was destined to be the hint victim, but the Council in Calcutta 


had pledged their honour to protect him from the designr of 
his enemies, and the Nabob was for a time baffled. But 
Mr. Yansittart yielded at length to bis importunities; Colonels 
Cnoto and Camac, who insisted on keeping faith with Bam* 
iinruyun, were removed from the province, and Meer Cassim 
was left to wreak his vengeance on him. The unfortunate 
governor was immediately seized and despoiled, while his 
subordinate officers wero pursued with all the ardour of 
cupidity, and tortured to disclose ^eir wealth. Of all the 
proceediugs of the feeble Vanmttart, tliis was considered the 
most baneful, inasmuch as it destroyed the confidence which 
the natives had hitherto reposed In the protection of the 
Company’s officcis, and strengthened the hands of tlic Nabob, 
whoso hostility to the English was daily becoming more 


Me^r Cassim had made great progress in con* 
duBe*.!?®. Bolidating bis government, when a storm was 
raised by the unprincipled conduct of the Goundl board in 
Calcutta, which eventually swept him from the throne. From 
the days of Munoo, the duties levied on the transit of mcr* 
chandise through the country had formed ono of the principal 
sources of the public revenue, and the highways of com¬ 
merce, both by laud and by water, were obstructed by 
custom-houses. Under the old imperial firmans, the goo^ of 
the Company intended for export by sea were allowed to pass 
duty free, when protected by the dustuck, or permit of the 
President. But the battle of Plassy transferred the power 
of the state to the Company, that is, to their seiTants, and 
they rushed eagerly into tiie inland trade of the country, and 
claimed tlie same exemption from duty for their own goods, 
which had been conceded to the merchandise of their masters. 
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Their servants and dependants soon came to demand the same 
privileges for their own adventures. The native merchants, 
moreover, anxious to pass their goods duty free, werc led to 
purchase dustucks from some of the Company’s servants, even 
at a high premium, and the boys in the service, with less pay 
than fifty rupees a month, were enabled to realise on iucomo 
nf 15,000 or 20,000rupcc8a year. To increase the confusion, 
any native trader who wished to evade the duties, had only 
to hoist the English niVton, or flag, on passing a custoin- 
lionse. In every instance in which this symbol of impunity 
was not respected, sepoys were sent to drag the Nabob’s 
ofBcers as culprits to the nearest factory, and they soon came 
to understand the daiig^* of offering the slightest resistance 
to the most glaring frauds. The Nabob was deprived of bis 
revenues; the entire trade of tiro country was disorganiKC'd, 
and nothing apircarcd on every side but the most perilous 
confusion. ^ 


« „ .... These encroachmeutB were rare during Clive’s 
i^veDtioQi aomimBtration ; but when hts Btrong ami ccaRcil 

to be felt, they increased to an indefinite degree. 
To provide a remedy for the disorders which thus threatened 
the peace of the country, Mr. Vausittart proceeded to 
Monghir, and, after a long conferenoe with the Nabob, made 
an oSer by way of compromise, whicli he at length accepted, 
that the trade of the Company’s servants shonld bo. subject 
to a duty of only nine per cent., though that of his sub¬ 
jects was, in many cases, saddled with twenty-five per 
cent This convention necessarily required the sanction 
of the Council board, to whom Mr. Vansittart bad intended 
to break it with great caution, but the Nabob imprudently 
directed his officers to cany it at once into excaition, 
aud they entered upon tlie duty with little delicacy. 
Numerous coUisions ensued, and the breach was widened. 
On bis return to Calcutta, Mi-. Vansittart encountered 
tiie -most ferodouB opposition from his colleagues at the 
board. To men wi^ their lofty pretensions, who con- 
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Bidercd themBclTCB maeterB of the covmtry, it appeared 
intolciablc that their commercial a^nts Bhould be subjected 
to the authority of one whom they had thciuBclveB niiacd to 
the throne, anil to the iiiBolcocc, as they deemed it, of hia 
Bci'vantK. Ail the memhera of Council at the out atatioua 
were called down to Calcutta, to OTerawe the President, and 


they declared that they would pay no higher duty than two- 
and'Orhalf per cent., and that on the article of salt alone. 
.PI. V.Tlio Nabob, inceuBcd by this declaration, detor- 
an nuiicd to place uis own subjects and the foieigneii^ 
iiiitici, nea equality by abolishing all transit duties 

throughout tho country. The members of Council voted this 
measure a crime, and demanded, as ^ matter of right, that 
the native trade should be subject to the usual duties, wliilo 
their own whh exempted from thorn. It was in vain that 
Mr. Vansittart raised his voice against this iniquitous doctrine; 
ho was supported only by Mr. Hastings. Fr(jm words tlic 
Council at length camo to blo\^ and Stanlakc Batson, one of its 
most turbulent members, denounced Mr. Ilaslmgs as a partizan 
of the Nabob, and struck him a blow which led to a hostile 
challenge. After having passed this disgraceful resolution, 
the majority deputed Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt to anuounco 
it to tho Nabob ait Monghir. 

... During those transactions a boat proceeding to 

tmipcntc wa- Patna with concealed arms, was searched and de- 
(Uici, 1763. tabled by the Nabob’s officers. The affaiis of the 
Company in that city were unfortunately at this juncture 
under the direction of Mr. Ellis, one of the most utiscrnpulous 
and headstrong of all the public servants. He had violently 
opposed the elevation of Meer Cassim, and seemed now to bo 
anxious to precipitate a roptui'c with him. The boat was 
eventually released, but Mr. Ellis continued his Iiostilo pi-e- 
parations with so little disguise, that Meer Cassim thought 
fit to detain Mr. Hay as a hostage for some of his own 
servants who had been seized; bat Mr. Amyatt was allowed 
to return to Calcutta. Mr Ellis waited for the day which 
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had beea fixed for their departure, and when he calculated 
that both of them were beyond the reach of the Nabob, 
seized on the city of Patna. The native commandant was 
obliged to rutiie, but on hearing that the Eoropean soldiers 
were confused with liquor, returned suddenly and recaptured 
the town. Mr. Ellis and the English gentlemen took refuge 
in their boats and proceeded up the river, but were overtaken 
and brought back prisoners tu Patna. The Nabob, incensed 
at this outrage, ordered every Englishman throughout liis 
dominions to be seized; and Mr. Amyatt, then on bis way to 
Calcutta, having refused tu surrender, was slain in the scuffle. 
The Setts, the great bankers of Moorshodabad, who were 
possessed of incredible wealth, and had manifested a favour¬ 
able disposition to the English, were at the same time seized 
and conveyed to Monghir. 

ww with Jiecr parties uow prepared for wai-. The Nabob 

CHiiui. ito- augmented his army, and applied for assistance tu 
Mwr Jaocr, thc cmpcroT aiid the Nabob vizier. The Governor 

and Council in Calcutta ordered their army into 
the field, and, at the same time, determined to reseat Mecr 
Jaffier on the throne. The old man, seveuty-two years of 
age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, was withdrawn 
from the obscurity to which ho had retired^ and required to 
confirm the cession of the three districts which had been 


made by his predecessor, to concede thc flagrant exemption 
from duty claimed by thc majority of the Coouicil, and likewise 
to make large donations to them individually. The Euglisli 
arniy consisted of 650 Enropcans, 1,200 sepoys, and a troop 
of native cavaliy ■, and although the rams had set in, opened 

Action! ofu» campaign on the 2nd of Jnly. On the 19th, 
i9tii and 24th thc troopB of thc Nabob were defeated at Cutwa; 

0° the 24th, Moorehedabad wsm occupied and 
"**■ Mccr Jafflor, who had accompanied the army, was 

plant'd a second time on the throne. The army reached Ghoriah 
on the 2nd of Aug^ist, and foond tho Nabob’s well disciplined 
troops drawn up to dispute their advance. The battle lasted 
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four hours, and, in the opinion of Clive, never did troops fight 
better tliau those of the Nabob. At one period of the action, 
indeed, they pciietruted the English lines and captured two 
guns, and victory appeared, for a time, likely to incline to 
them, but the gallantry of the Europeans, and the steadiness 
of the sepoys bore down all opposition, and the Nabob’s 
tiXHjps were constrained to abandon all their guns and stores, 
and retreat to Oodwanullu. 

MiuMcre of tiie reverse threw Meer Cassim into aparoxysm 

Kngiiiii jiri- of rag(*, and he gave way to the ferocity of his 

disposition. Ramnarayuu, the* deposed governor 
of Patna, w’as cast into the river with weights attached to his 
neck. Kaja Eajbullnb, the former ^ivernur of Dacca, was 
jiiit to death, with all his sons. The Moorshedabad bankers 
weix! thrown into the Ganges from one of the bastions of the 
fort of Munghir. One of their favourite servants, the faithful 
Ctiuiiee, begged {lenuission to share thcii'fate, and when his 
request was flenicd, plunged into the river, determined not to 
survivt; them. Early iii the month of November, the English 
army <Tanied the entrenched camp at Oodwauulla, and the 
Nabob fled to Patna. But before bis departure lie ordei'ed lug 


olHcers to proceed to the house where his European prisoners 
wcie confined, i^itd put them to dcnith witliuut distinction. 
They nobly replied that they were soldiers and not execu¬ 
tioners. “ Turn them out,” they said, “ with ams iu theii’ 
hands, and we will fight them to thti death.” But there was 
in lire camp one Walter Raymond, who liad been a sergeant 
in the French service, and now, under the name of Sunfroo, 
hold a commission in the Nabob’s army, who came foi-ward 
and offered to do tho bloody deed. The wi’etch proceeded to 
the house with a file of soldiers, and pouied iu volley after 
volley thi-ough the Venetian windows upon llic deTeuceless vic¬ 
tims, till forty-eight gcntlem<‘u—among whom was Mr. Ellis 
—and 100 soldiers lay stretched on the floor. Putna was 
captured on tho 6th of November, and tho campaign ended in 
four months by the flight ox Meer Cassim to the court of the 
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Th«Nii»T) Nabob vizier. Tbe vizier had fought by the side 
vizier marciiM of Alimed Shah Abdalcc at Faniput, and, in the 
to PaJM, 17«4. ]jmguag,e Qf the native historiau, “ considered 

himself a second Rustum.” He determined to take advantage 
of the confusbn of the times, :iud, six months after the ter¬ 
mination of the war with Mccr Cassim, marched down to 
Fatna with a large but ill-tnnned army. It was an act of 
wanton aggression on his pa^i, dictated by ambition and 
avarice. The emperor and the disinherited Nabob of Bengal 
joined his camp with a small body of foUowers. The English 
army in the field was straitened for provisions, and retired to 
the dty of Patna, which was vigorously attacked on the 3rd 
of May, 1764. The assailants were repulsed, but not without 
great difficulty, aud not before tbe close of the day. Thu 
NalMib vizier, after hovering about Put)ia for four weeks, re¬ 
tired to Buxar to encamp for the rains. 

The nfitiepoy Major Mutiro, who now assumed the command 
mutiny, iTfl4. qJ Company’s army, found tlie sepoys in a 
state of open revolt. There is no instinct of obedience in 
native armies in India, as in those of Europe, and tlicir 
norm al conihtioa under every dynasty, native or foreign, 
Hindoo or Mabomedau, and in every province, has from tiiiio 
immemorial been that of insubordination. The British army 
of sepoys was no exception to the general rule. During the 
seven years in which they bad been embodied os mercenaries 
under the colours of a foreign power, they had been instni- 
mcutal in defeating and deposing two Nabobs of Bengal. 
They became infiated with an idea of their own importance, 
and they now manifested it by the demand of a large donation 
and increased pay. Sndi a demand from men with mms in 
their bands was necessarily refosed, and a whole battalion 
marched off to the .enemy with their arms and accoutrements. 
Major Munro, an officer of undaunted resolution, determined 
to subdue this spirit at all hazards. The battalion was pur* 
suodand brought back. Twenty-four of tbe most active of the 
mutiuccra were selected, arraigned before a field court-martial, 
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consiRting of native officers, and found guilty. The Major 
ordered four of them to be blown away from tbo guns, when 
four noble looking grenadiers came forward, and demanded to 
be the first to suffer, as they had always been the foremost in 
danger. The European officers then reported that the sepoys 
had announced their firm resolution not to allow any furtuer , 
executions; but the unflinching commander loaded his guns 
v ith grape, placed his Eurofican soldiers in the intervals, and 
commanded the native battalions to ground arms, threatening 
to discharge the guns on them if a single man was seen to 
move. The sepoys were awed by his resolution; aixtc<!n 
more were blown away; the mutiny was quenched in their blood, 
and discipline was restored. This was the first of that series of 
mutinies which broke out from time to time among the native 
sepoys—chiefly after a successful campaign, when they aro 
least amenable to reason—and terminated in loss than a 
cemtury in the dissolution of the whole Bengal army. 
Major Munro shewed his masters how the insubordination 
of sepoys was to be dealt with, and there can be no doubt 
that if the same spirit and promptitude had been exhibited' 
on every future cmergeucy, the result would have been 
equally auspicious. 

BtuJeorBnxar This example of severity restored tho discipline 
October 23, of the army so effectually that witb'n four months 

of the mutiny, Major Mniiro did not hesitate to lead 
Ins troops against the Nabob vizier, who had been encamped 
for several months at Buxar with an army of .50,000 men. On 
th(i 23rd of October he was attacked and completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon his camp, with all its stores and 130 
jiicces of cannon. The victoiy of Buxar was scarely less 
important to the interests of the Comi^ny than Ui.at of Plassy. 
It demolished the power of the Vioer, Soojah-ood-dowlah, the 
only chief of any importance in the north. It made tho 
English masters of the entire valley of the'Ganges, from the 
Himalayu to the oea, and placed Hindostan at their feet. Tho 
Nabf^b sent off liis women and his treasuro to Bareilly, and 
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opened negotiations with the victor, offering as the price of 
his forboaran^j fifty lacs of rupees for the Company and the 
army, and eight lacs for himself. But the Coundl board dc- 
znanded the sun'ender of Mcer Gassim and Snmroo, as on in* 
dispensable preliounaiy. The former, who had been stripped 
of his wealth and imprisoned by his treadierons host, hastened 
to seek refuge among the Bohillas. With regard to Sumroo, 
the Vizier offered to inpite him to an entertainment, and cause 
him to be assassinated in the presence of any English gentle* 
man who might be^depoted to witness and certify his death. 
The offer was indignantly rejected. 

Inunediately after the battle of Buxar, the emperor 
with Mecr joined the EdgUsh camp, and commenced negotia* 
jaffler, iJ«t the Council in Calcutta. They proposed 

that the torfeited territories of the Vizier should be partitioned 
between thorn, the Company receiving the zcmindaiy of 
Benares, and the emperor the remainder, on condition of dc- 
f raying all the exponses of tho war. But the arrangement 
fell to the ground. Meanwhile, the government in Calcutta 
was on tho verge of bankrupt( 7 . The war was not only 
expensive, as alt wars must be, but it was conducted on a 
system of profligate extravagance and peculation which com* 
pletely exhausted the treasury. Meer Ja^cr was, therefore, 
brought down to Calcutta to epne^ some meuis of relieving 
the pressing necessities of the CouncU. position I'equired 
a passive acquiescence in whatever they might chese to dictate, 
and they required him to contribute five lacs of rupees a 
morlth towards the expenses of the war, as long as it might 
kst; but they did not forget themselves. He was also 
diarged with the payment of what they had tho impudejDce to 
call “compensation for bsses,” that is, for losses, real or 
fictitious, Busbuned hy them and their friends in the ilUdt 
monopoly of the necessaries of life. The demand was at first 
stated at ten lacs of rupees, but they soon dismissed all 
ddicaty of feeling and raised it to thirty, and then to forty 
lacs, and did not pause till it had reached fifty-three lacs. It 
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was, morcoTer, provided that this hofario na cldm should be 
satisfied before any payment was ioade to the ComiMiny’s 
treasury for the expenses of the war; whidi were met by the 
ingenious device of lending to the Govenunent at an exor* •' 
bltant rato of interest, the sums ])aid to iiidividuals by Ihc 
Nabob. The effrontery exhibited diu-ing these five years’ of 
crime makes one blusli for tho honour of England; and the 
only relief to the mind is to bo found in the consideration 
that it was an exceptional case. 

Death of These iinportunities, combined with the ago 

and infirmities of the Nabob, hastened his end, 
j«i.i7e6. expired in Jannaiy, 1765. Then came 

the question of appointing bis successor. The making of 
Nabobs liad been, for seven yctus, one of the most lucrative 
employments of the Council, and the fourth opportunity 
which was now presented, was not to be neglected. Mr. Van* 
sittart had retired from the chair, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Spencer, a Bombay dvilian, without either talent or 
pnibity. The Court of Directors, oiaspciuted by the iniquitj?: 
of their sci'vants in Calcutta, had issued peremptory orders 
for the suppression of the inland trade, aud for the execution 
of '‘covenants,” binding them not to receive presents from 
native princes. ^Thesc injunctions reached G^cutta before 
the death of Meer Jaffier. Mr. Spcucer and his colleagues, 
were, moreover, aware that Lord Clive was on the eve of em¬ 
barking for India to root out abuses; no time was, therefore, 
to be lost in the appointment of another Nabob. Tho cove- 
^nts were thrown aside, and Nujum-ood-dowlab, the son of 
Meer J^cr, was raised to the throne, and required to make 
donations to the members of the Couudl to the extent of 
twenty lacs of rupees, as well as to sauctioa tho inland trade, 
exempt from the paymout of aQ duty. 

cuve-« uxoBi ^ teUin. to England in 1760, was 

uuuinatnUou, teceivcd with great distinction by the king, the 

minister, Mr. Pitt, and the nation, and honoured 
mtli an Irish ;|^rage. The India House, likewise, paid • 

X 2 / 
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homage to hia talents and bia succesa; but the Court of 
Directors was scarcely loss demoralized by intrigue and 
jsbbfiiy than the Coundl boai-d in Calcutta by venality aud 
rapacity, and Clive was sjMicdily brought into collision with 
the leading faction, at the head of which was Mr. Sullivan. 
In 1757, Meer Jafiier had c«lcd to the Company certain lands 
lying to the south of Calcutta, of the annual vahio of ton lacs 
of rupees, reserving to himself the 'quil^ient of three lacs a 
year. Two years after, the Nabob manifested his gratitude 
for the services of Clive by making him a donation of the 
quit»rent, which be received for several years without inter¬ 
ruption. But Mr. Sullivan and his puty having gained the 
oscend^Qy in the Com't of Directors in 17C3, sent out orders 
to Calcutta, without auy communication with Clive, to with¬ 
hold the usual payment, ossiguing no other reason for this 
act of injustice than the cessation of all cordiality betwetm 
him and the Court. Clive was, therefore, obliged to file a bill 
in chanceiy for the recovery of his rights. But while this 
contest was raging, intelligence was received in London of the 
war with Meer Cassim, the massacre of the European pri¬ 
soners, and the total disorganization of the government in 
Calcutta. The proprietors of India stock saw with dismay 
the golden dreams of prosperity in which tiicy had indulged 
vanishing away, and, in spite of the opposition of the Directors, 
resolved to send out the man to whom they owed all their 
groatncBB, to irilagyc their a^turs. They determined also to 
entrust the powers of government, which had hitherto been 
vested in a council of sixteen, to a select commitee of live. 
Clive was surrounded by friends and admirers, aud in fib 
enjoyment of an income of four lacs of rupees a year; there 
was therefore no inducement for him to return to India, but 
be had been a ctuated throughout life by a high sense of duty, 
and he did not hesitate to accept the charge of a government 
which was justly described as headstrong and corrupt, and 
lost to every sense of honour. ** 

. Clive landed at Calcutta on the Srd of May, and found 




Condiuon of that tho political dangers had passed off. Mcer 
htngn\ J765, Cassini had been exjx^Uedfrom Bengal, the Nabob 
vizier had been vanquished, and the emperor avbh a suppliant. 
Blit there were other and more alarming pciils fb be oh-* 
coimleiod. Vast fortunes had been amassed by “the most 
nefarious and oppressive conduct ever known in any age ov 
couiitiy.’* The power of the Coni[)any*s servants nad been 
employed in levying coutribiiiions on every class, from the 
Nalxib down to the lowest zemindar. Even the exaction of 
twenty hies of rupees from the young Nalxth on his elevation, 
in defiance of the express orders of tho Court of Direcloi*s, 
WHH ojxuily avowed without a bhwlu Luxury, corruption, 
and debauchery twn'aded every rank of the service, and 
thro&tenod the dissolution of all gi^voiument. Clive found 
Spencer, tho governor, “ as deep in tho miru as any other,” 
and he felt himecif justified in Hlhmuag that were not 

five men of piiuciple left at the Prcsiduricy.” Tlie massacre 
oi the English gentlemen by Sumixio had thinned the ranks 
of the civil sorvicx^; many of the seniors had returned to 
England laden with plunder, and young men hud thus boon 
jmshed fomaid to of importance, with little judgment 
or experience, but inflamed witli the most extravagant cx- 
pcct^itious by tbt success of tiiosc who had preceded them. 
Clive’s fust duty was to enfoice the execution of tlie covc- 
UHiits which abolished tho receipt of presents, but he was 
zuct on the tlireshoid by an attempt to question the powei*s 
of the Select Committee, and an effort was made to bjai?- 
beut lum, but he soon reduced tlic refractory to silenct l^ 
declaring that he would not allow his authority to bo contro* 
yeried for a moment, and that he would peremptorily dismiss 
from tho service every officer who refused to sign the cove¬ 
nants. 


Arrangement 
wHb the nabob, 
the vifler. and 
the emperor, 
170 ^ 


On tho 25th of Juuc, Clivo left Calcatta for the 
upper provinces, to dispose of the weighty ques¬ 
tions which awut^ his decision. He attributed 
tiic rccuut wa;; with Mecr Cassim to tho impru- 
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dcnco of Mr. Vansittart, in advising* him to form and discipline 
an army, and to render it efficient by jnst and punctual pay* 
ment. To prevent the recurrence of this cause of anxiety, 
the Nabob of Moorahedabad was relieved of all reBponslbility 
for the military defence of the country, and of the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue. The snm of fifty-three lacs of mpeoB 
a year was assigned him for the expenses of his court and 
the administration of justice. lie received the proposal with 
ecsta^. “ Thank God,” he exclmmcd, “ t shall now have as 
many dancing-girls as I like.” With regard to the Nabob 
vizier, be bad invaded Debar without the least provocation, 
on the more impulse of cupidity, but his power hod been 
irretr ievab ly crushed by the battle of Buxar, the capture of 
Luc^ow, and a second defeat at Cnrah. Seeing his fortunes 
desperate, he repaired to the camp of General Carnac, and 
threw himself on the cousldemtion of the English authorities. 
His kingdom was forfeited by the laws of war and the usage 
of the country, but Clive evinced his moderation by restoring 
it to him, with the exception of the two districts of Corah and 
Allahabad, which were reserved for the emperor. Such an 
instance of generosity in a victorious enemy was unknown in 
India, and excited emotions of tbo deepest gratitude. Tho 
emperor, though ho had appeared in arms against the English 
at the battb of Buxar, was gratified with the revenues of tho 
two districts assigned to him, which, with the annual pay¬ 
ment of twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengal and Bebar, for 
which he was likewise indebt^ to the kindness of the English 
(ffiief, constituted his whole dependence. 

TiieDeiraimr. After the completion of these arrangements, 
Aog. la,!?«. Clive requested that tho Dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which the emperor had repeatedly offered 
to the Company, should bo conferred on them by an imperial 
fiman. The act was completed on the 12tb of August, 1765, 
a memorable day in the political and constitutional history of 
British India. An a substitute for a throne, two dining-tables 
were joined together in Clive’s tent, and covered with em> 
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broidery. Tho emperor took his scat on a chair planted on 
them, and transferred the goveminent of twenty-five millions 
of people, and an annual revenue of four crores of rupees to 
Lord Clive, on behalf of the Company. The Mahomedau his¬ 
torian of the time, scandalized by the simplicity which marked 
the completion of Oils grand transaction, exclaims with in¬ 
dignation that “ a busiuces of so much importance, which, at 
other times, wonld have required tho sending of wise ministers 
and able envoys, was done and finished in less time than 
would have been taken up in the sale of a jackass.” This 
ailair serves to exemplify that expansion of views which re¬ 
sults from the progress of events in the East On the eve of 
his departure from England, iu Aprilj 1764, Clive assured tho 
Court of Dircctois that “ nothing but extreme necessity ought 
to induc e us to extend our ideas of territorial acquisitions be¬ 
yond the three districts ceded by Mocr Cassim, in his treaty 
with Mr. Vansittort.” Before sixteen months had elapsed, 

, he congratulated the Court on the acquisition of three pro¬ 
vinces, and a clear revenue of two crores of rupees a year. 
Yet with this p^cgQa^t proof of the falk^y of bis judgment, ‘ 
he thought fit ag^in to fix the limits of the British empire in 
India, and informed the Court that “ it was his resolution and 
hope always to^coufino our possessions to these provinces, 
and he declared that to go farther was a scheme so extrava- 
^;antly ambitious that no government in its senses would ever 
dream of it.” The Court of Directors, with all due modesty, 
concurred in the necessity of accepting the provinces. “ When 
we 'cbnsider,” they wrote, “ that the barrier of the country 
government was entirely broken down, and every Englishman 
throughout the country armed with au authority that owned 
no superior, and exercising his power to the oppression of the 
helpless natives, who knew not whom to obey; at such a 
crisis, we cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining the De- 
wanny for the Company.” 

Tiwmiuinrcr lo announcing this acquisition to the India 

House, Clive remarked, “we have establmhed 
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such a force that all the powers in Hindostan cannot do< 
priTe ns of onr possesBions for maoy years,” little drcanmig 
that within a few muiiths, the existence of that power 
would be endangered l>y that veiy force. The militaiy 
exponses had hitherto swallowed up the resources of tlie 
Company. The army considered itself the most impoitaut 
department of the state, and the commauders, in the pride of 
their position, had endeavoured to imbue the native prina^s 
with the conviction that the power of the British govcrninent 
was lodged with them ratiicr tlian with the civil authorities 
in Calcutta. A few months more of Mr. Spencer’s servile 
administration would probably have rendered them masters of 
the country. The officers liad been in the liabit of receiving 
an allowance called hatta when they took the held. Mecr 
Jafficr, out of gratitude For his elevation, had increased this 
gj^tiuty, and the army soon came to consider double batta as 
their right. When the Court of Directors became responsible 
for the finances of the country, they resolved to discoutiniio * 
this extravagant allowance; but the officers resented any in* 
terferenco with their interests, and the Coiincil board was 
'deterred their imperiousncM from carrying the orders into 
execution. The abolition of the double batta was enjoined on 
Clive when he was leaving Euglaud, and ^le lost no time, 
after bis arrival, in announcing that it would cease after the 
Ist of January, 1766. The officers were little disposed to 
submit to a measure which affected even a captain’s allowance 
to tho extent of 1,000 rupees a month, and those in the higher 
gfrados in a larger proportion. The aunounceincnt of tlie 
order was the signal for mutiny, und a universal combination 
was formed to compel Clive to retiact it. A committee of 
secrecy was organized in each of the three brigades, and a, 
fund created to nnmbursc officera for any loss they might ^ 
sustain; and to this fund tho discontented and factious ' 
civilians in Calcutta contributed more than a lac and a half of 
rupees. It was agreed that two hundred officers should 
throw up ^cir commissions on the same day; and, us an 
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army of 50,000 Mahrattaa waa advauciDg for the invaeiou of 
Behar, it was calculated tliat the government would he under 
the necessity of giving way to retain their services. 

Resolution of & cHsis of singular peril, but exactly 

oive, fitted to the daring genius of CUve. He felt tiiat 

to yield to the demands of men with aims in their hands was 
to abandon the govemraent to them, and he declared that ho 
must sec the soldiers* bayonets levelled at his throat before 
ho could be induced to give way. He directed the command¬ 
ants to accept every conunission that was tesdcre^ and to 
send thi' oh'endcr under arrest to Calcutta; at the same time, 
he ordered up all the oflicers and cadets who could be spared. 
from Madras. Taking with him the officers who yet re¬ 
mained faithful to their colours, he hastened to Monghir, 
arrested the ringleaders, and oidcrcd them to be tried by 
court-martial. His undaunted resolution overawed the spirit 
of insubordination, and many of the officers who had been 
persuaded to join the malcontents, <'ntreated permission to 
recall their rcsignutious, and were allowed to return to their 
duty. He then proceeded to Benares, where the same energy 
produced the same beneheial results. In two instances the 
sepoys, who had themselves been in a state of mutiny two 
years before, were actively employed in coercing their Eui’o- 
}K!an officers, and exliibited such fidelity and steadiness, that 
one battalion marched more tlian a hundred miles in fifty-four 
hours, and arrived at its destination in time to avert an out¬ 
break. Thus was this formidable confederacy, which brought 
the affmrs of the Company to the brink of destruction, dis¬ 
solved in the brief period of a fortnight, by an energy which 
reflected not less credit on the name of Clive than the battle 
of Plassy. 


Society for in- It remained for Clivc to deal with the difficult 
land trade. question of the trade of the public servants, to 

which the Court of Directors attributed all the 
auarchy and bloodshed of the preceding five years. From 
the earliest period, the Ea;«t India Company had followed the 
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example of all otlier commerdal companieB, in I'cstrictisg' 
their agenta abroad to a mere pittance of Balary, and allow* 
.mg them to eke it out by private trade, and thus were tho 
servants enriched at the expense of the masters. The same 
system was continued when the factory bad expanded into 
a'kingdom, and their servants entered on the government of 
provinces with nnchcckcd power. Tho consequence was that 
from the governor to the youngest writer, from the general 
to the ensign, not excepting even the chaplains., all classes 
wore busily engaged in commercial pursuits, which was ien> 
dered lucrative by the inflnenee of their dojjuuant position. 
Id April, 1734, the Court of Directors thought that the evil 
might bo remedied, simply by ordering that tho trade should 
cease, without proposing any compensation to their officers; 
but in a Bpbscq.ucjit despatch they had the wisdom to modify 
this order by directing Clive to devise some pqnitablp plan 
which should be satisfactoiy both to the government and the 
servico. Clive felt that it was indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of tho country that the servants of tho state 
should not bo allowed to compete with the native dealers in 
every market, and equally indispensable to tho integrity and 
efficiency of the public service that the officers of the go- 
veriiment should not be left to starve in the juidst of wealth 
whidi their position enabled them to grasp. He, therefore, 
established a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a reserva* 
tion of ten lacs of rupees a-ycar to tho Company, should bo 
divided among '.the servants of the Company according to 
their* ranje; the member of Conndl and the colonel receiving 
70,000 rupees a*yem’, and the subordinate officers, civil and 
mUitary, in duo proportion. The scheme continued in opera<» 
tion for two years, and was then ^lished by orders from 
home, wbidi substitnted in its stead a commisMon of two- 
^d*a-half pw cent, on the gross revenue of the provinces. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in 
iin, India, Clive was driven back to England s 
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severe attock of diseoac. In the large trimsartions in 
which ho had been engaged, involving the fate of great 
kingdoms, and the cliB]K>Bal of cror«*s of nipoes, he might 
easily have added fifty lacs of rupees to his fortune, but 
he returned to his native land jioorcr than he had left it. 
It has fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so Ln* 
jiortant and permanent an infiuoicc on the course of 
human affairs. When he lauded in Calcutta in 1757, he 
found the Oonipauy’s factory in ruins, and their servants in 
exile. By 17G7, he had made the Company the sovereigus of 
twonty*five millions of people, and masters of a revenue, 
little short of oncdialf ^at of England. Uc hod laid the 
foundation of a gieat empire containing an irrcprcssiblo 
clement of expansion. Ho had established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia. Ilis reception in England corresponded at 
first with his eminent merits, but it was not long before be 
was made to taste the bitterness of ingratitude. His great* 
ness excited envy and censure. The members of the civil 
service, whoso rapacity be had defeated abroad, mode largo 
purchases of India stock on their return to England, and 
became members uf the corporation in Lcodcnhalbstreot, that 
they might more effectually wreak their vengeance on him. 
His rancorous snemy, Sullivan, endeavoured by / garbled 
statements to pernn.'idc Pailiameut that all tho difficulties of 
the Company wen* to be attributed to bis measures. Tho 
Court of Directors restored almost every civil and military 
culprit whom he had cashiered for peculation or mutiny. Tho 
Attomey-Genenil proposed to confiscate all the donatioiis ho 
had received from native princes in India, and the Prime 
Minister joined the hue and CTy against him. In Parlia-. 
ment his conduct was described by bis opponents “ as a mass 
of the most unheard'Of villanics and corruption.” But when 
a vote* of censure was pressed on tlie House, the members 
shrunk from the scandal of fixing a brand of infamy on the 
man who had given England a kin^om larger than itself, 
and came to tho rcsoluticu that he had rendered great and 
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moritorirtUB serviceH to liifl country. But Iub lofty Bpirit could 
ill-broflk the persecution he liad been Bubjected to, and under 

the 2 >reB 8 m’c of bodily and mental Huffcriiig, lie 
put a period to his existence in November, 1774. 

Lord Clive was succeeded in the govcnimont 
by Mr. Verelst, a man of strict integrity, but 
without bufficiciit resolution to cojw with tho dis- 
ordetR of tho times. Clive, with all his ^rnlus, had eom- 
juitled tho great error of cstablishiug the system of double 
government, which for five years proved to bo the curse of 
Bengal. The administration was nominally vested in tho 
Nabob, in whose name the revenue was collected and justico 
ndministci-cd, by native officers, but tho iiTcsistiblc power of 
tho rapacious servants of the C(»mpany paralysed tho wholo 
systom of govcinmcnt, and iutruduced endlcHS intrigue and 
0 ])pi'C 6 sion. Those whom Clive had cojiBtrained to sign the 
covenants agaiuBt presents, treated them as waste paper as 
soon as his back was turned, and plunged with increased 
ardour and perfect impunity into the trade of tho cuuntiy. 
Every man who was |)enniltcd to make out a bill, made a 
fortune; and the nefarious charges of oontroctorK, com* 
missarioa, cuginccrs, and other officers drained the tri'osury. 
The Council was without the power, evfti if they had 
possessed the will, to check these abuses. The three natives 
who managed the revenues enriched themselves, and left the 
governor to borrow money for the public service. It was at 
this period, and through their connivance, that the gieat 
majority of rent-fruo tenures was created, and an annual 
rdvenue little short of forty lacs of rupees was a liena ted 
from the resources of the state. It was a period of /transi* 
tiou between the dissolntion of the old Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment and the vigorous development of British sovereignly, 
and it was, OB usual, fruitful of womalics, aud not wanting 
in guilt. These evils were aggravated to a fearful extent by 
gi'cat famine of 1770, which swept away onc-third of the 
popnlatiuu of tho lower ju'ovincos. 
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CHAPTER xn. 

pnofinicsa op ei'ENTs at madius and bombat, 1761—177^. 


8 uu> of Bfbiit return now to tlic progresB of events at tLe 
ftt Mudm. Madras Presidency. The extinction of the French 
power in India by the capture of Pondichorrj', had given 
Mahomed Ali, the ally of the English, the undisputed title 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and, though he had afforded them no 
assistanpo during the war, ho regarded himself as the absolute 
iTiler of tho country. But he was conspicuous even among 
the princes of India for his j^l^iljty; and his army was a 
mere rabble, which devoured the resources of a territory they 
were unable to protect. Tlie Company thus found themselves, 
by the iMue of the war, saddled with tho defence of a 
province comprising 50,000 square miles, without any re¬ 
sources for the maintenance of a costly army, but the profits 
of their trade, wliich belonged to their constituents in London. 
They were constrained, therefore, to demand a contribution 
of fifty lacs of rUjjees from Mahomed Ali, to discliargo tho 
obligations they had contracted during tho lecent conflict. 
But the Camatig had been without any settled government 
for twenty years; every invader had desolated its districts, 
and the polygars paid no reveimc but at the sword’s point. 
The countiy was, moreover, now hi the hands of a court at 
once wasteful and neglectful, which had been subsisting for 
many years on loans raised on exorbitant ^erms at Madras, 
which iropah'cd the strength of those who bon’owed the 
money, end the morals of these who lent it. . 

AinunofTaii- To meet this demand, the Nabob proposed to 
jore, 1368. gtivenunent of Madras to despoil tho gover¬ 

nors of Vellore and theMarawars, and more particularly the 
rajah of Tonjore, whoso principality had, to a certain extent, 
escaped the ravages of war, and wliich he was anxlons to 
appropriate to himself Tsujore was an independent province, 
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which had never been incorporated with the Mogul empire, 
though it bad often yielded to the pressure of invasion, and 
paid contributions when unable to cv%de them. The Presi¬ 
dent at Madras, with an exhausted treasury, manifested the 
greatest reluctance to go to war witli tliis state, and eSected 
an ^iegblo adjustment of the Nabob’s demand for a payment 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees in four instalments, and four 
lacs of rupees a year os tribute. But the Nabob derived 
Ittlo benefit from this arrangement, as the Court of Directors 
ordered the sums as they arrived, to be token to the treasury 
at Madras, and placed to the credit of his account. 

Tbepweeaf between the French and the English 

Full, loot was terminate by the peace of Paris, which 
lebnjuy, 1768. former all the factories they had 

possessed in India. It likewise stipulated that in order to- 
preserve future peace on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, 
the English and tho French should acknowledge Mahomed 
All for lawful Nabob of tho Carnatic, and SalabutJung, for 
lawful Soobadar of the Deccan. Glivo was then in England, 
and endeavoured to convince Oie rninistry, who knew nothing 
about Indian politics, of the danger and embatrassmeut which 
this clause would inevitably entail, bnt could only secure a 
slight and unimportant modification of it.* It involved the 
double absurdity of dJsposiug unceremoniously of tcmtorics 
belonging to the crown of Delhi, and of acknowledging the 
authority of Salabut Jufig, eighteen months after he had 
ceased to reign. Hr had been deposed and confined on the 
10th of Julj? 1761, by his brother, Nizam Ali, who, on finding 
that his rights were acknowledged by the two foreign Euro- 
pcan'powers, so formidable to the princes of the Deccan, lo^t 
no time in causing him to be assassinated, and tho treaty 
which was intended to secure to him the possession of the 
the throne, became the cause of his death. Soon after, 
Nizam Ali invaded the Carnatic with a large army, laidng 
waste the distiicts through which he passed, with the greatest 
barbarity. The English tnx^ came up to the rescue, and 
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faced the Nizam at Tripoty, bnt he had no mind to try con¬ 
clusions with them, and instantly evacuate^ the country. 
During these e'^ents, CUto happened to touch at Madras on 
his way to Calcutta, and was requested by the Nabob to 
obtain a finnan from Delhi, rclcaelng him from dependence on 
the Nizam; and on the 12th of August in the same year, 
Mahomed Ali was empowered by the emperor’s sunnud to 
bold his fief directly of the imperial crown. 

To meet the expenses of their military cstab- 
the Nonher^ lishmcnt at Madi-as, the Court of Directors were 
AugVcj*** anxiousto obtain a permauentright to the Northern 

sircars on tbe Coromandel coast, which had fur¬ 
nished the sinews of war to Buesy, and which were embraced 
in the districts ceded to Colonel Fordo by Salabut Jung in 
1758. The Madras President had, at one time, offered to 
farm them of the Ni/am at a high rent, but the proposal was 
declined. Glivc, however, during lus second admmistration, 
disjKiBcd of the question in a very sginmary manner. On the 
memorable 12th of August, when he received the Dewanny 
fi-om the emperor, he likewise requested an imperial grant of 
the Northern sircars for the Company, which was necelsarily 
granted. The Nizam, who bad already lost bis bold on the 
Carnatic, was ndf disposed tamely to part with this province 
likewise, and on hearing that an English force had been seut 
to take possession of the districts, threatened to march down 
and exterminate thein, and also made prepai-ations for tiio 
invasion of the Carnatia Tbe timid Presidency of Madras, 
alarmed at these men^^ directed their commander, General 
Galliaud, to suspend aU military operations, and proceed to 
Hyderabad to enter into negotiations with tho Nizam. 

Tn^witbtue Wsultcd in tho disastTOUS and humiliating 
inuun,i 2 tti treaty of the 12th of November, 1766, by which 
Sot. iTM. Madras authorities agreed to hold the Northern 

sircars, which had been confmred on them by the paramount 
powerin India, as a tri^tary ^qie under the Nizam, at eight 
lives of rupees a year, and, in addition, to make an immediate 
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donation of fire lacs. Bat what was still moi'e objectiouable, 
the President involved the Company in the intricate web of 
Deccan politics, by engaging to famish the Nizam witli two 
battalions of infantiy and six pieces of cannon, “ to settle, in 
everything right and proper, the afiairs of his liiglmesH’s 
government,” well knowing that the first ^uwition for tlic 
troops would be to assist in attacking Hydcr All, wlio bad 
recently usurped the Mysore throne, and against wliom a 
oonfederacy had been formed of the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam. 


RlMOf 

llydwAlL 


We turn, therefore, to the rise and progrofw of 
this extraordinary chief, who proved, eventually, 
to be the most formidable and inveterate foe the English 
ever encountered in Inifia. The pi'incipality of Mysore was 
one of the provinces of the Hindoo kingdom of Bcejuynugur, 
which was cxtingniished on the field of Tellicotta ut 1.5C4. 

^ In the confusion created by this event, it fell to the lot of a 
Hindoo prince, whose descendants continued, for two con- 
turicB, to maintain their independence and to encroach on 
their neighbours. About the year 1750, the old dynasty 
having become ^ete, the whole power of the state fell into'* 
the hands of the minister, Nunjeraj. It was at this juncture 
that Hydor appeared on the scene, and, in afew years, sup^- 
both king and minister. His family came originally 
from the Punjab, and his father, Futteh Mahomed, gradually 
rose to be a sirdar of peons, or head constable, and then ob- 
tmned the command of a small body of troops. Byder was 
bom about the year 1702, and, as he advanced in years, gave 
himself up to the pleasures of the chase, and plunged into 
Tol^uous riot. Like Sevajee, he was never able to read or 
but this defidency was in some measure supplied ^y 
an extraordinary memory. He remained m complete obscurity 
during forty-seven years of his life, and first entered the 
Mysore army as a volunteer at the siege of DeonhuUy, where 
his energy and sdf-possession attracted the notice of Nun¬ 
jeraj. 
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The miuiBter immediately promoted him to tlio 
command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, with 
instructions to aug^QUit^t their number, and it was ' 


this commission which laid the foundation of his futme fortune. 


In 1755, the diflicalt task of providing for the safety of the 
fortress of Dindigul, lying to the south of Trichinopoly, was 
committed to liiro, and it was while in command of this post 
that he appears first to have entertained those ambitious 
views which ho was oimbled to bring to a consumma tion in - 
the brief sijaco of six years. Dindigul became the cradle of 
ills powoand it was there that he lucrcosed his rcsouitics by 
a system of plunder, of which tliero had boon no example 
since the days of SevajiMi. His troc^ were let loose indis- 
criiniiiately on every one, friend or foe, who had anything to 
lose, and their zeal was sharpened by pciTnission to retain 
half the booty for theniselvea. Hyderis progress to jrower 
was aided in no small degree by his unrivalled power of dis«y 
sininlatipn. Having on one occasion reported a groat victory 
to Nuiijcraj, that minister sent his commissaiy to bestow 
the usual {xjusioiis for wouuds, when 700 men were exlii- 
bitod to him, wrapped in bandages which had been stce|)cd 
in turmeric, whereas only 67 had been wounded. By 
similar acts of daccit, and by the repetition of false musters, 
hu was enabled to obtain large supplies of money, aud to iii> 
crease liis force to 7,000. At the same time, he procured 
skilled artizaus from the Freudr settlements on the coast, 


and established an arsensd and a la^rato^, aud brought his 
artillery to a high degree of perfeetbu. 

Thf i-wiiw. be- Peshwa, Balajec Rao, made one of 

tiegci periodical nuds into Mysore, and, with the lud j 

uySS'i aequi- of the European en^ecTB whoul he had enlisted, 

laid close siege to Seringapatam. Tho mimster 
was obliged to purchase a resjfttc by the sacrifice of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees, aud to pledge a largo territory for the amount 
he was miable to furnish in money and jewels. The Mysore 
trciMJury was exhausted 1^ this heavy drain, and the troops 
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became mutinous for tbeii' arrears. Hjdcr hastened to thu 
capital, and engaged to satisfy their claims, on receiving the 
assignment of fresh jaygeers. By this politic act he in¬ 
creased his resources, and at tiie same time obtained an 
inSuence over the troops, and all classes began to regard him 
as the guar^an of order. Soon after, ho persuaded the 
minister to expel the Mahratta officers from the districts 
which had been pledged to the Peshwa, who immediately 
entered the conntry with a large force. Hyder was npfiointed 
to tho command of the Mysore army, and harassed the 
Mahrattas in their own stylo of warfare, with so mucli 
effect that they offered to relinquish the mortgaged Icrritoiy 
for an immediate payment. Hyder raised the money from 
the bankers of the city on his own personal security, and the 
districts were transferred to him. Then came fresh mutinies, 
and the raja and the minister were besieged in their palaces. 
Hyder was at hand to satisfy the troops and received fresh 
assignments, till he foimd himself in possession of half the 
domains of tho state. 


HydetMiau Lallj was at this time besieged by Cooto iii 
U))7, 1760 . Pondicberry, and solicited the aid of Hyder, who 
engaged to furnish him with 8,000 horse and foot and a duo 
proportion of artillery, on being put in posfessiou of the im¬ 
portant fortress of Tbiagur. His relative and general, 
Mukdoom AU, on his way to Pondicherry with the troops, 
fell in with a imall English detachment, and defeated it. 
Hyder was so elated with this sncccss, that he immediately 
ordered the shength of his oostjngeoi-to bo doubled. If this 
increased force bad reached the French scttlcmcut while it 


was besieged, the war between the English and the Fronali 
might have exhibited a very different result But Hyder was 
suddenly obliged to recall tho whole force for the protection of 
his own interests. His usurpation of authority had created 
great ini^gnation at the court, and the queen-mother and the 
nja, in conjunction with his bosom friend, Ebundeh Bao, 
Astermined to take advantage of the absence of these troops 
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to citish his rising power. He was encamped nrideT the fort 
of Seringapatam with onJy 1,600 men, when the guns were 
unexpectedly opened on him, and he was obliged to fly for his 
life. He retreated to Bangalore, and recalled his troops from 
Pondicherry, hut was overtaken and signally defeated oy 
Klimideb Rao, 

IJydor's fortunes now apjieared desperate, but 
they were restored by his matchless tart and 
hypo criB^. Unarmed and alone, h(^ suddenly 
sented himself Ixjfore the minister, Nnnjeraj, 
acknowledged his ingratiludo with an appi'araTicc of the 
dce{>cst penitt'ncc, and entreated that he might l.»c forgiven, 
u»d allowed to servo under him in* any cajKicity, however 
mean. Nunjeraj was so siinjde as to give failli to these pro* 
fessions and c4.nidoiie his oftciia*, and ITyder M*as thus enabled ' 
to ixssctnble au anny, but Khundeh Kao still followed !nm 
with sucli vigour that his escape appeared iraf^ossiblo. In 
this eiucrgeuoy, ho contrived to throw in the way td‘ Ins 
])avsiicr letters addressed to liis officers, with the seal ot 
Nunjcraj, In whic.. ulhision was made to certain treacherous 
proposals. Khmidch Kao, considering himself betrayed by 
his ovm tiflicers. j^nitted lus army, and fled with precipitation 
to Soring apatum. llyder was now <*iiabk‘d to ussemhic a 
powerful army, with which he ascended the gliuuts, and on 
his arrival at the capital in May, sent u message to tiie r:ija 
stating, tliat large sums were due to him fnnn the state, 
wdiicli must bo IkiuaJalc^ after which, if the rnja thought fit 
to continue his 8er\dccs, it was well; otherwise lie would*de* 
part and rock his fortune clscwhen'.'* Such ft message, 
b!lckod by an overwhelming forcts cm mid not bo inisunder- 
stood. The raja yielded to necessity, and in Jujic, 1761 ^ 

^ oqmahe d the govcminent to llydcj Ali, oti rooeiviiig an 
assigumc^nt of lands of the atmual value of three lacs of 
rupees for hiinself, and one liu? for Nuiijeraj. 

AusmontAUoQ Hyder now master <)f lire kingdom of Mysore, 
ofHydor*! dkectcd all his energies to its aggrandisement, 
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and ill the coutho of two years extended his frontier 1«j 
the banka of the Kistna. In 1763, lie invaded tho teni- 
tory of Bednorc, on the Buminit of tho ghauts, which over¬ 
looked the luaritimo province of Canai-a. TIjg capital was 
eight miles in circumference, and the conutry had not been 
exposed to the desolatioD of war. The queen w^t fire to her 
palace, and fled with a large portion of the inhabitants into 
the woods, and Bednore submitted vritliout a struggle. It is 
said to have been the most wealthy city in the Deccan, and 
the plunder which Hyder acquitted has been estimated at 
twelve croi'CB of nipccs. This sum is a manifest isxaggcra- 
tion,*but li(5 himself always attributed his subsequent pros¬ 
perity to tho treasure, he acquired in this city. He had 
pi'uviously changed his name,* from Hyder Naik to Hyder Ali 
Khan Bahadoor, and he now introduced greater etiquctt(« iiud 
splendour into tho avrangements of his court, and moreover 
took advantage of the acccRS ho had obtained to tho sea 
coast, to commence the construction of a navy. 

To turn now i.o the progioss of affaire among 
MoAhw) the Mahrattas. On tiie death of Balajoc Rao, ufhn’ 
iTBi”' defeat at Paniput, his son, Madhoo Rao, 

a youth,of eighteen, i)rocceded to Satara, in com¬ 
pany with his uncle, Roghswnath Rao, kuowff in British annals 
as ilaghoba, and was invested with the office of Pcsliwa by 
the descendant of Sevajee, who was still held in confinement 
by Ills cruel grandmother, Tma-byc. JTizam Ali, the dewan, or 
prime minister of liis brother Salabut Jung, who had usurped 
the" whole power of the Hyderabad kingdom, resolved to 
take advantage of the crippled state of the Mahrattas, and < 
the confusion of a new reign, to recover the district whieh 
Uio deceased Feshwa had wrested from him in the preceding 
year. Ho marched to Poona with a large army, but, on 
arriving within foxirteen miles of it, was induced to relax his 
demands, and accept lands yielding twenty-seven lacs of 
rupees a year. Six months after, he placed his brother 
under rcstnuat, and not long after, when intelligonce 
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a/diversion. He landed in the Northern Sircars, and pene- • 
ti’atcd the country to 'Warungolc, the ancient metropolis 
of TelinganOj^^dy eighty-six miles from Hyderabad. Nizam 
Ali began to repent of his alliance with Hydcr, which had 
brought him neither plnndcr nor territory, but abundant dij- 
grace. He began, moreover, to tremble for his own capital, 
on which Colonel Peach was steadily advancing, and he de¬ 
termined at once to abandon Ids ally, and come to terms with 
the English. After several weeks of negotiation with Colonel 
Smith, the President at Madras concluded that memorable 
Treaty of the 23rd of Pebniary, 1768, which was not less 
ignominious than that which had been made two yeara before. 
The Nizam had been twice defcatod in the south; his do¬ 
minions ha() been successfully invaded in the north, and his 
capital was threatened. Tlic President was in a position to 
dictate his own terms, but he abandoned every advantage and 
voluntarily placed bis government in the most humiliating 
position. Instead of insisting on the right to hold the Nor¬ 
thern Sircars on the strength of the imperial firman, he agreed 
to pay tribute for :hcm, and to postpone the poBsessiOD of the 
Gimtoor Sircar, till the death of Basalut Jung, the brotlier of 
the Nizam, to whom be had assigned it. Hyder Ali, more¬ 
over, who had^en absolute master of Mysore for seven 
yeara, and was one of tho greatest powers in the Deccan, was 
contemptuously styled Hyder Nmk, and treated as a rebel and 
a usurper. It was also stipulated that the Englisli should 
conquer the Carnatic Balaghaut from him, and bold it of the 
Nizam, subject to a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a-ycar, 
and, to tho payment of chout to the Mohrattas, though they 
were no parties to the treafj’. To crown their folly, tlt6 
Madr^ Council again involved their masters in the la byri nth 
of Deccan politics, by agreeing to assist the Nizam with two 
hattalioiis of sepoys, and six ])iece8 of artillery, commanded 
by Europeans, whenever ho should require them. The treaty 
was probated by their masters in Leadenhall Street, who 
indignantiy remarked, “We cannot take a view of your con* 
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duct from the commcncoment of your negotiations for the 
sircars, without the strougest disapprobation, and when we 
soe the opulent fortunes acquired by our ser^^ts since that 
period, it gives but too much weight to the public opinion, 
that tills rage for negotiations, treaties, and alliances has 
private advantage for its object, more than the public good.” 

iryrtCT on th« Hyder’s presence was required on the western 
vetwm cowl, coast, to make head against a formidable expedU 

tion fitted out from Bombay against his ports and 
his naval power. Mangalore and Onore were captured, and 
tlio Mysore licet destroyed; but in the month of May llyder 
descended the ghauts with an imiioslng force, and completely 
turned the scale. The^ British commander at Mangalore, 
after a wretched defence, rc>cmbarkod his truqps, 1,500 in 
number, abandoning, not only all bis stores, but 2G0 of his 
wounded soldiers, among whom were 60 Europeans, Hyder; 
after wreaking his vengeance on the districts which had 
manifested a spirit of rebellion during the brief ascendancy 
of the English power on the coast, returned, after the Iqpse'^ 
of seven months, to prosocute the war in the eastern districts. 
But the great opportunity which his long absence afforded to 
the British amy in the Carnatic bad been completely sacrificed 
by the imbecility of the Madras authorities.*. As if the king¬ 
dom of Mysore were already in their possession, they bad 
given it away to their Nabob, Mahomed All, mid ho accom¬ 
panied the army to take charge of tho districts as they were 
occufded. The provision of the oommissariat, on which the 
movements of the army entirely depended, was, by a fatal error, 
committed to him, and Colonel Smith, the commandant was 
controlled and h^p^d by tiie deputation of two memhe^ 
of Council to regulate its movements. In spite, however, of 
these embarrassments, his exertions were attended with such 
success, that nearly one-half the dominions of Hyder, to¬ 
gether with eight of his prindpal forts, and the most. impor¬ 
tant mountun passes fell into his hands. Hyder, ^ter a calm 
O(»sidaration of the j^gress and prospects of the campaign^ 
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deemed it the part of pradence, in the month of September, 
to make overturcB to Colonel Smith, offering to cede tlie 
Baramalial to ^o Company, and to pay down ten lac;8 of 
rupees. But tbo rresident and Council, milaled with recent. 
sueoesB, made the; most extravagant demauds, and Hyde: 
broke off the negotiation, and prepared for a mortal conflict, 
nintidftomi The‘tide of succcsb now turned against the 
n.^nii_th« xn- English. Colonel Smith waa constrained by the 
Bii.li, 1,68. gjjjjfnj loaneeuTTcH of Ilydcr to raise the siege of 

Bangalore, and it was witli great difficulty that he was able 
to imiiatain his ground. The “field deputies” andtheNabolt 
had remained at. Colar, where a l>ody of trooj», crjual to a 
division, was idly detained for thei^ protection. They had 
nmungud between them to rain the prospects of the campaign; 
the deputies, by their mischievous iutorforcncc, the Nabob by 
his uogicet in regard to the Bup])ly of provisions. On the ap> 
ptiaranco* of a detachment sent by Hydcr to terrify tliom. 
they Imstcned back to Madras, accompanied by Colonel Smith, 
who had been invited to return to the Presidency to make room 
for a more favourit. commander, Colonel Wood. Tlius ended 
all the bright visions of conquest, in wliich the Madras Council 
had been indulging during tlie year, and they were now 
obliged to limit Ulieir efforts to tlie defence of the Company's 
territories. On the 6th of December, Hydcr descended into 
the Baramalial, and in the course of six weeks recovered all 
the districts which ho had lost. It was now the turn of the 
Council to solicit an accommodation with him, but the terms 


they proposed did not suit him, and, after two months of 
fruitless negotiations, he resumed bis ravages, marking his 
pj'ogresB by the flames of villages, and the flight of the 
wrctciied inhabitants. Colonel Smith was placed at the head 
of the troops, and, by his rapid and skilful movements, so 
effectually baffled the plans of Hydcr, that he detemiinod to 
attempt, by one bold stroke, to bring the war to a termina- 
HydttdkutM tion. Sending all bis guns, heavy baggage, and 
|Mee, infantry back to Mysore by the pass of Ahtoor, 
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lie placed himself at the head of G,000 chosen horse, unen* 
cumbered by a single gun, and marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half. Early on the morning of the 
2yth of March, liis advanced guard appeared at St. Thome, 
five miles from Madras, and a messenger soon after an- 
- nounced to the bewildered Council that ho bad come to con-; 
duct the negotiations in person. Colonel Smith had l>een 
rapidly following in his track, and wonld shortly have reached 
Madras. Hyder therefore required that an order should he 
immediately sent requiring him to halt, wherever he might 
be, on the arrival of the coromnnication, which was des¬ 
patched by ono of his own dromedaries, and the Colonel, to 
his great chagrin, wa» obliged to remain inactive during 
this disgraceful negotiation. Hyder likewise required that 
Mr. Dupre, who had recently arrived at Madras, to succeed to 
the office of President, should be sent to his camp to adjust the 
conditiona of peace. On the 4th of April a treaty was con- 
, eluded on the very moderate terms of a mutual rgstitution of 
conquests. But it was at the same time stipulated that in 
case either of the contracting parties should be attacked, they 
should thoir respective countries mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out.” Thus ended this ill-managed 
and unfortunate war by a treaty dictated b^Hyder, under the 
walls of Madras. 

Hyder, having concluded peace with the En- 
H^er ghsh, and obtmned the promise of their support, 

began to set the Mahrattas at d^ance, and not v 
* ' only withheld the payments due to them, but' 
levied oontributions on their districta Madhoo Bao, the 
Peshwa, therefore, assembled a large army for the entire apd 
fii^^ snbjogation of Mysore. The forts in the eastern pro- 
\'inccs were rapidly reduced, and the districts laid waste; and 
Hyder, knowing that bis infantry, even with their high disci¬ 
pline, could ill stand the charge of the Mahratta horse, 
retired westward, and made overtures of peace, offering to 
pay cAout, but refn^g to lucrender territory. Madhoo Bap 
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demanded a croi'e of rupees, and the negotiation was broken 
off. In the month of May, 1771, he was constrained, by the 
state of his healto, to I'clinqnish the command of the Mahratta 
army, which devolved on Trimbnck mama. Hyder, who 
dreaded the abilities of the Peshwa, but held the new com* 
mander in contempt, advanced with 35,000 men and forty 
guns, to tho pass of Milgota, where lio found himself en¬ 
trapped into a false position. After sostaining an iucessaiit 
cannonade for eight days, lie was constrained, on the 5th of 
March, to lireak tip his encampment, and commence his re¬ 
treat to Scriugapatam, a distance of about twenty-two miles. 
Th(! anny commenced its stealthy march by night, but it was 
ivvcaled to the Malirattas by accident or treacheiy, and they 
inKlaiiUy made a vigoiY)us assault on the I'etiring force. 
Ilydor, who hud been drinking to excess, and had not bcxni 
able to relieve tlio effects by his usual period of sleep, was in 
a state? of helpless inebriety. Tippoo wivs nowhero to bc- 
fouud, and when he pivsculod himself to his father, the next 
mommg, was overwhelmed with abuse, and beaten without 
mercy, on which hv threw his turban on the ground, and 
swore by the pi'ophct that he would not draw sword any 
more that day. The rout was complete, and the carnage 
prodigious, and tlfe army was saved from extermination only 
by riie avidity of the Mahi-allas lor plunder. Hyder, on re¬ 
covering his senses in the morning, mounted a swift horse, 
and did not draw rein till he reached lus capitaL The 
Miihrattas laid close siege to it, but as they mauaged it with 
luorc than usual absurdity, Hyder had IcismB to coIlect*his 
Kcattero<l forc’Rs. During those troubles, he repeatedly im-/-' 
p^timed the President of Madras for that succour wliich the'*' 
English government was bomid, by the recent treaty, to 
afford him. He offered to pay twenty lacs of rupees for a 
brigade of troops, and to cede tho Baramalial, Salem, and 
Ahtoor, and threatened to throw himself into the arms of tho 
I'Tonch if the assistance was withheld. The President con- 
udered it of vital importance to tho honour and iutercsts of 
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the CompaQj to support Hyder. But be was paraly sed by 
the presence and the interference of Sir John Lindsay, whom 
the ministry of the day had, by an act of incredible folly, sent 
out as the King’s representative to the court of Mahomed Ali, 
and that prince was thus relieved from the salutary control 
of the Madras government. It was two years before this 
mischievous mission was recalled, during which time the 
Nabob was enabled to indulge bis extravagant propensities 
with perfect impunity, to the great dch'glit and benefit of his 
Kiu'opcan creditors. Ho insisted on an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, which was supported by Sir John Lindsay, and 
the Madras Council, not daring to act in opposition to oiio 
who was clothed with thb royal authority, were constrained to 
abandon Hyder to his fate. The desolation of his districts, and 
the exhaustion of bis resources, at length compelled liim to sue 
for peace to tho Mahrattas, which was not granted without the 
immediate payment of thirty>sbc lacs of rupees, besides the sti¬ 
pulation of fourteen lacs of rufieoe of annual tribute, and tho 
cession of territory, wliich reduced the kingdom of Mysore to 
narrower limits than it opmjrised at the beginning of the cen- • 
tury. Nothing exhibits the incapacity of the Madras authori¬ 
ties during the war with Hyder so conspicnously as tlic coutrost 
between the disgrace which he inflicted on them and the 
humiliation he sustained from the Mahrattas two years later. 
The breach of faith to wliicb he attributed his misfortunoH he 
never forgot or forgave, and it resulted in establishing Mali- 
ratta garrisons on the nOTthem frontier of the Carnatic. 

The incursions of the Mahrattas into HindoKtau 
to ^sre for a time checked by the battle of Paiiipnt, 
HiodMtim, and the discord^of their chiefs; but in 1769, liiu 
’ :.J- Peshwa c^uigpe^d a grand expedition to renew 
their ravages, and recover their authority. It was accom¬ 
panied by a largo body of horse belonging to Malulajee 
Sindia, the illegitimate son of Banojee, the founder of tho 
liouBC; and also by Tokajeo Holkar, who, though he bore the 
patronymic of the great chief by whom the dynasty was 
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catablishcd, was not of bis f^ily, but was placed at tbu head 
of the anny by Aylah-bye, the princess who, for thirty 
years, managed the state with cousnmniate ability. The 
army, consisting of 300,000 liorsc and foot, and commanded 
by Visajee, the Poshwa’s general, burst like a flood on Raj- 
pootaua, and levied coiitributiuns to the ostent of ten lacs of 
rupees. The Jauts, the next victims, were constrained to 
make a com|K)8itiou for sixty-five lacs, of wliicii ten were 
paid down at once. During these transactions, the Mali- 
ratta chief s invited the* eniperor to return to Delhi under 
their protection. That priuco had continued to ivsidc at 
Allahabad, after the an-angement concluded by CUve in 
1705, in the tranquil enjoyment of thfi stii)Ciid allotted to him. 
The government of Delhi and of the districts still attached to 
the crown, wcrt* administered for seven years with citiB- 
ordinary talent and success, by Nujccb-ood-dowlah, the 
EohilU ehief, whom Mr. Verclst, the govenK>r of Bcngul, 
justly designated “ a great and gocnl man,” and on his dcutli 
in October, 1770, by his son Zabita Khun. The emperor was 
naturally dcsli'ous ot proceeding to Dtdhi, and mounting tlte 
throne of bis ancestors. The Mahrattas were equally desirous 
of becoming the iustniinent of seating him on it, :uid turning 
the influence of Tub uiune to account The Council in Cal- 
cutt.i, however, strongly dissuaded him from this measure, 
feeling confident that it would involve tlie affuirs of Iliji- 
dostau in confusion, and eventually prove detrimental to his 
own interests. But the emperor turned a deaf ear to tlioir 
TOmonstianccs, and threw himself on the protection of *thc 
Mnhrattas, by whom he was conducted to Delhi, and installed 
oif the 25tb of December, 1771. 

Early in 1772, they entered Kohilcund, reduced the Dooab, 
and laid waste the whole province. TJio family of Zabita 
Ehaii was made prisoners, and the great wealth accumulated 
by lum and his father they appropriated to their own use. 
The Rohilla chiefs, in their oitreraity, were driven to solicit 
the aid of the Yizicr, though they were fully aware that the 
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posacsBion of their territories was the object which lay 
nearest to his heart. There are few transactionB in tho 
history of the times more complicated and obscure than the 
negotiations which ensued between the Sohillas, the Yizicr, 
and the Mahrattas. As some approach to the truth, it may 
be stated that the Mahrattas agreed to retire for a sum of 
forty lacs of iiipecs, but insisted on the guarantee of the 
Vizier; that the Vizier required Ruhmut, tho chief of the 
llohillas, to become responsible for the amount, and Hafiz rc> 
quested the other chiefs to contribute their quota. These 
engagements appear to have been completed m June, 1772, 
and Hafiz paid the first instalment of five lacs to the Vizier, 
who, however, never paid the Mahrattas a cowrie, while the 
chiefs pleaded poverty for withholding their shares. As soon 
as the rains set in, the Mahrattas rccrosscd the Ganges for 
the season. Meanwhile, their arrogance and rapacity had 
become intolerable to the poor emperor, who determined to 
incur every risk to rid himself of them. His general, Nujeef 
Khan, a man of superior talent, and descended fiom the 
Suphi kings of Persia, led tho imperial ti'oops against tlicm, 
but was totally defeated. It was a twelvemonth to a day after 
the emperor had entered his ■ capital on the shoulders of the 
Mahiattas, that he was constnuned to opei. its gates to then’ 
hostile battalions, and submit to all their demands. Among 
other exactions, they required him to cede the two dis¬ 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad, and they made preparations 
to occupy them. But the government of Calcutta wisely 
determined not to sanction the suircnder of them to tho 
Mahrattas, and thus introdnee these nnscnipubus marauders 
into the heart of the Gangetic provinces. ^ 

At the dose of the monsoon of 1772, the 
Mahrattas resolved on the plnnder of Oude, and 
^^eountry, offei’ed Hofiz R uhm ut and the other Rohilla chiefs 

to make over to them tlie Vizier’s bond for forty 
lacs of rupees, and to share the territory which might be 
conquered with them, if they would grant a passage tluough 
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tlicir country, and make common cause in the expedition. 
The Vizier, in an agony of terror, offered, when the Mahrattas 
retinsd, to restore the bond Hafiz had given him. But tlie 
Rohiha chief needed no such inducement to refrain from an 
alliance with those whom he regarded as “ the savage and 
infidel Mahrattas,” and resolved to co-operate wth the Vizier 
in opposing them. Tliat helpless prince, at the same time, im¬ 
plored the aid of the Council in Calcutta, who directed a brigade 
of troops to advance for the protection of the country. Several 
detachments of Malirulta horse laid waste a portion of RohiU 
cuud, but liic main body was held in check by the combined 
forces of the Rohillas, the Vizier, and Sir Richard Barker. 
Mcanwlille, the young Fcsliwa, having planned an expoditiou 
to the south, required the pi'cscnco of the tre^ps employed in 
lllndostan, and the Mahratta general suddenly brake up bis cu 
eampment in the month of May.a^.^tircd aci'oss the Ker- 
bndda, laden with the Itooty of tfai^campaigns. But, even 
before the disappearance of the Mahrattas, and while the Ko- 
iiilla chiefs were cordially engaged in supporting the causo of 
the Vizier, that prince was plotting their expulsion from 
Ruliilcund, and the appropriation of their estates. The 
sequel of these transactions, belongs to the history of 
Hastings’s admi»iBtratiun, and wo turn thcrefora to the 
progress of Indian affairs in England. 

The British Govcniment in India, at this period 
was a strange and ^pfcccdented jmomaly. The ' 
Comptny'i ageuts of a Loudon trading Company Iiad in a 
gorermnent. years acquired the sovereignty of provinces 

twice the size of England, and were employed in niUng a 
population twice as uumerous as the subjects of their own 
kmg. The directors of a couuting-lioiiBe in London were 
making peace and war, setting up thranos and polling them 
down, and disposing of princely revenues. Their servants 
abroad, with salaries of only three or four hundred pounds a 
year, were moreover, coming home, year after year, with 
colo^ fortunes, made in fou*- or five years, and setting up 
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establishments which cast the andent nobility of the country 
into the shade. Lord Clive was spending j640,000 a-year, 
and one retired member of Coondl was known to keep a 

dozen chariots. The time had not arrived for millionmre 

♦ * * 

manufacturers and contractors, and the progress of national 
industry had not as yet trebled the value of landed estates. 
The servants of tho Company presented to the envy of tho 
country the only instances of sudden and enormous wealth. 
At the same rime it was reported that the fortunes of the 
Indian Nabobs, as they were styled, had been acquired by the 
deposal of princes, the oppression of their subjects, and the 
most nefarious ^jcculation, and a general feeling of indignation 
began to pervade tho n%tion. 

Tho machinery of the Home Government of 
tutfovofthe iDOiahaa been oonstructed for the management 
Company, iiTo. trade, and was utterly unsuited to the admi¬ 
nistration of government. Tho Directors were elected for only 
one year, and half their time was, therefore, devoted to the 
arrangements necessary for their re-election. Tho grand prin- 
dplo that the Directors should appoint men to the service, and 
that the government in India should appoint tlicm to office, 
had not then been discovmed The offices in India, which 
afforded the means of ainassidg invidious #'ealth, were con¬ 
sidered to be at the disposal ^of^ the Ihrectois in London, and 
it was chiefly to the di^i^t use of this patronage, that they 
looked for the supped of the Proprietors, and the retention 
of their office. The possession of £5CM} of stock gave one 
▼ot6, and there was no limitation to the number of votes 
which might be held by a mngle individual. Stock was, there¬ 
fore purchased not simply foi^invcstzpeiit, but for power uid 
pelf. Those who retnmed from India with fortunes, foun<f it 
useful to invest their property in India Stock, and thus acquire 
influence at the India House. In 1771, the ship’s husbands, a 
wealthy and powerful body, boaght£l50,000 of stock, to create 
800 votes. Lord Shelburne lud ont £100,000 for 200 .votes, 
to secure the return of the fsetious Sulivsn. The India House 
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thus became a scene of jobbei y and corruption, such as had 
never, perhaps, be(‘n seen in England before, and was scarcely 
paralleled by the Jejrayity which prevailed among their ser¬ 
vants abroad. The great marvel is, how the British power in 
India survived the crime and confusion which, with some 
brilliant exceptions, characterised the period of fifteen years, 
between the battle of Plassy, and the new organisation of 1773. 

rurtiimfntary circumBtaiices Ihei-e was a general dc- 

int«rferei»t. maiid for Parliamentary enquiry. It was seventy 

years since the House of Commons bad interfered 
in the affairs of the Company; it was then only a commercial 
iutcrost; il was now a political power. The first movement of 
the Minister was to claim for the Crpwn the sovereignty of 
the tenitorh’s acquired by its subjects in India. The Com¬ 
pany ]-ceisted the demand, and maintained that the posses- 
sious which had been ftbtaiuod by their arms belonged 
exclusively to them. The dispute was for a time compro- . 
mised by conc.eding the ;territorial revenues to them for five 
years, ou the payment of forty lacs a year to the nation. It 
was likewise ptopost**! to remedy the disorders in India by 
sending out three of the most eminent of the retired servants 
of the Company with uiiUmited powers, but the vessel in 
which they embaaked foundered at sea. 

Fisuidii auB- Meanwhile, the financial difficulties of the Com* 

brought on a cri^. All the golden dreams 
J778. which tho acquisition of the three soobalis had 

created, were rudely dissipated. Fruudu^lent bills iu India 
for coutriu-.ts, cantomnents, and fortifications, and cxtravagqTit 
charges for trarcBiug, diet, and parade, hod exhausted the 
/ surplus revenue, and created a^^^t. ' With a revenue of p 
two millions and a half a year, there was a debt of a 
million and a quarter in London, and of more than a million in 
Calcutta. The Court of Proprietors, as if they were anxious 
to compete with tlio profligacy of their servants in India, 
chose this period of impending bankruptcy, to vote tlicmsolves '• 
dividend of twelve and a naif per cent. Tho Court of 

z 3 
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Directors borrowed repeatedly of the Bank of England, until 
the Bank would lend no more. Tlioy then applied to the 
minister, Lord North, for a loan of a million from the public, 
to prevent closing tlie doors of the India House, and he coolly 
referred them to Parliament, which was convened earlier 
thaQ usual, to take tlicir affairs into consideration. A Select 


Committee vas appomtc<l in 1772 to collect evidence, when 
the whole system of violence and iniquity, by which the 
British name had been tariiishcd in Indi^ and individuals 
enriched, was laid bai'e to the nation. Parliament determined 


at once to take the relation of Indian affairs into its own 
hands. The Directors protested against this violation of tlieir 
chartered rights, as they termed the intervention of Par¬ 
liament ; but they bad incurred universal odium and contempt, 
and the Minister was cuablcd to carry his measures witli a 
l^h ^nd. The immediate necessities of the Company were 
relieved by the loan of a million steriing from the exchequer. 
The vicious constitution of the India House was corrected; 


the qualification for a single vote was raised from £500 to 
£1,000, and twelve hundred proprietors were tlius disfrau- 
'chised at one stroke; no individual was to enjoy more than 
four votes, whatever amount of stock ho might hold; and six 
Directors only were to go oat annually, which extended the 
tenure of office to four ycara The Glovemor of Bengal was 
appointed Governor-General, on a salary of £25,000 a year, 
with four counsellors at £10,000, and they were in the first 
instance nominated by Parliament. At the same time a 
Crown Court was established in Calcutta, to administc^r 


Tlng lish law on the model of the Courts in Westminster, with 
a Chief Justice at £8,000, and three Puisne Judges, at £6,000 
a-year. The Act whidi ^bodied these provisions is known 
as the Begulaling Act. Its enactments regarding the home 
government were highly judicious and benefidal; but those 
which referred to the govenuaent in India, concocted without 
knowledge or experience, only seemed to increase the com¬ 
plication of sSsirs, and shook the power of Britain in the East 
to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

4 

HASTINOS’S ADKIKISTIUTION AND THE KABSATTA WAR, 

1772—1782. 

Warren Habtings was appointed the drat Governor-General 
under the new Act,—a man endowed by natnre with the great¬ 
est talent fur goveniment, and whose renown has not been 
eclipsed by the most iilustrions of his BucccssorB. He landed 
in Calcutta in January, 1750, at the ^o of eighteen, and was 
employed for Kisr years in the duties of ^prtusing silk and 
muslins, and copying^invoicea. The political exigencies which 
uioBu out of the battle of Plassy suddenly developed his ad¬ 
ministrative abilities, which Clive was the first to discover 
and foster. fJe was selected to ivprcscnt the Company at 
the Moorshodabad durbar, whidi, at the time, was one of 
the most (uduous and delicate posts in tliu service. Tlireo 
years after, he came by rotation to the Council board in Cal¬ 
cutta, and strennon^'y supported Mr. Vansittart in his oppo¬ 
sition to those profligate measures which issued in the war 
with Meer Cassim. In the most venal period of the Bengal 
adipinistration, m was distingmshed hy high prindplc and 
unsullied probity, and returned to England on furlough in 
gi-accfhl poverty, while his colleagues were retiring from the 
service with ambitiona fortunes. By this step he forfeited his 
position in the service, according to the rales then in force, 
and he long solicited to be restored to it, but without success. 
By a happy accident, however, he was at length required to 
giye evidence before a committee of tlie House of Commons, 
when the clearness of his statements, and the breadth of his 
views, exdted the admiration both of the Court of Directors 
and the Ministry, and he was at once appointed second in 
Conndl at Madras. 

state of double government established , by Olive 

iros-mj. after the uicquisition of the Dewanay, ttough re- 
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garded at first as a master-piece of policy, soon proved to 
be the cnrsc of Bengal. It combined all the vices of a native 
government with all the confusion and mischief inseparable 
from foreign interference. The management of the revenue, 
which included the entire administration, was in the hands of 
native agents, who were subject to the sujMjrvisiou of the 
British rosident at Moorshedabad, but his control was merely 
nominal. There was no European functionniy in Bengal 
conversant with revenue details, and the zemindars were at 
liberty to make their own terms with the ryots on the one 
hand, and with the treasury on the other; in every case it 
was the interests of the state which snffered. Individuals 
grew rich, while the gevemment was sinking in debt. To 
chock these abuses, supervisors or collectors wore appointed 
in 1769 to look after the revenue; but they were both ignorsnt 
and rapacious, and lx!came mere tools in the hands of their 
banians, or native factors. The public money they CMdlected 
was employed, for the most part, in supporting the mono- 
pplie.8 which they and their native banians had cstablisbod in 
the traffic of the district, and the value of their appointments 
consequently ranged from one to three lacs of rupees a year. 
The Court of Directors determined, therefore, “to stand forth 
as Duau, and to take on themselves the ' entire care and 
management of the revenues through the agency of then 
own servants.” This dccisiou involved a complete revolution 
in the whole system of administration, civil, criminal, and 
fiscal, among twenty-five millions of people, and a more mp- 
iimntoufi change than any which had taken place since the 
da^ of Akbar and Todcr Mull. Hostings was considered the 
only man in the Company’s service capable of inaugur ating 
this new policy, and he was acccxrdingly elevated to the chair 
in Bengal, and took charge of the govenimcnt on the 13th 
April, 1772. 

warnniiut- Upon this arduous task he entered with great 
ml energy. It was resolved to faim out the 

SMtabugu. lands for five years, and the President, and four 
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members of the Council proceeded through the districts 
to conduct the settlements. The offers made by the zemin¬ 
dars were, however, deemed unsatisfactory, and it was deter¬ 
mined to put the lands up to competition, after abolishing 
some of the most oppressive of the imposts with which the 
land had latterly been saddled. Whore the old zemindars 
were displaced by higher bidders, an allowance was grantod 
for their support out of the rents. The Khalsa, or exchequer, 
was 'removed from Moorshodabad to Calcutta, to which the 
entire administration of the country, iu every branch, was 
transfeiTcd, and which became, from tliis date, the capital of 
Bengal. The charge of civil and criminal justice in each 
district was entrusted to European officers, and two courts of 
appeal were established at the scat of government. Without 
the aid of an English lawyer, Hastings drew up a short and 
simple code of regulations for the new courts, wliich exhibited 
in a remarkable degree the vcrsatili^ of.his talents. All 
these organic changes in the system of government were 
cumplctcd in six mouths. 

ncantBo- '^hc hiahrattas had no sooner crossed the 
hutawmr, i77«. Gangcs Oil thoir return home, than the Vizier 
began to importune Hastings to assist him iu seizing the 
province of RoWeund, and offered a donation of forty lacs 
of rupees, and the payment of two lacs a month for llie ser¬ 
vices of tlie English force. The Court of Directoi-s, over¬ 
whelmed with debt and disgrace, were imploring llio Council 
in Calcutta for remittances, and ur^g a rcduction of tho 
military expenditure, which was devouring the resources of 
the country. The treasury iu Calcutta was empty, but the 
offer of the Vizier seemed to be exactly adapted to meet the 
exigemy. Mr. Hastings was assured that the Eobiilas had 
offered to pay the Vizier the sum of forty lacs of rupees if he 
would deliver them from the Mahrattas; that they had been 
saved from destruction by the presence of tho Vizier’s troops 
and those of his English ally, and, that now the danger was 
passed, they refused to pay anything. With this garbled 
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statement of the case, Hastin;^ satisfied his conscience, and 
concluded that their ingratitude deserved punishment, and 
that, on the jdan suggested by the Tixier, an act of just 
ret^ution might be made the means of replenishing the 
Company's cofTers. The Vizier wanted territoiy, and Hastings 
wanted money. “ Such,” he wrote, “ was my idea of the 
Company’s distress in England and India, that I should have 
been glad of any occasiou of employing these forces, which 
saves BO much of their pay and expenses.” Hastings 
accordingly proceeded to Benares in August, 177S, and coii' 
eluded a treaty with the Vizier on the terms proposed by him. 
The districts of Corah and Allahabad were considered to 
have lapsed to the Com()any, when the emperor, to whom 
Clive had given them, was compelled to make them over to 
the Hahrattas. The defence of these districts-^such was 
the extravagance and embezzlement in the military depart¬ 
ment—had cost the trcasuiy two crores of rupees in fivo 
years, and Hastings wisely determined to “ free tlio Company 
from this intolerable burden,” and transferred them to the 
Vizier who offered an additional payment of fifty lacs of 
rupees for them. The subsidy of twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a-year from tli^ revenues of the three soobahs, which had 
been settled on the emperor, was suepdlidcd during tbe 
great famine which depopnlated and panperised Bengal, and, 
as he had now ceased to be a free agent, it was finally 
abolished. 


tt)B Bobiuai, force, demanded of Hafiz Ruhmut the payment of 
urd April, balance of his bond, thirty-five lacs of rupees. 

Hafiz offered to make good whatever sum the 
Vimer had actually paid the Mahrattas for their forbearance, 
bat as bo knew that be hwl never paid them anything, the 
offer was treated with contempt. Hafiz, seeing the storm 
ready to burst upon his head, proposed a compromise, but 
the Vizier raised his demand to two hundred lacs of rupees, 
and the BohiUas adopted the resolution of defending their 
independence to tho last extremity. Colonel Champion, tho 
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British commander, advanced into Bohilcnnd, accompanied by 
the Vizier’s army, and the campaign was decided in a single 
engagement, on the 23rd of April, 1774. Hafiz brought 
40,000 Rohillas into action, and exhibited a degree of military 
RkUI and courage, which excited the admiration of his Euro¬ 
pean opponents. But nothing could withstand the steady 
charge of British bayonets, and after two hours of severe 
conflict, and the slaughter of more than 2,000 Rohillas— 
among whom was the brave Hafiz and his son—they were 
obliged to fly. The dastardly Vizier remained with his troops 
beyond the roach of fire, till the Rohillas were defeated, 
when ho lot them loose to plunder the camp. “ We have 
tlic honour of the day,” cxclumcd l,hc indignant Champion, 
“ and these banditti tlie profit.” 

Ituficctltini nn This trausaction is one of tlie few stains on the 
thiitrwMBction. ^jnght and honourable career of Hastings. It has 

boon urged in extenuation of it that the Rohilh^ were mere 
usiupcrs, with no right to the province but that of the sword. 
But so wore nine-tenths of tlic princes df India at the time. 
The usurpation of JTolkar, aud Siudia, and Hydcr Ali, and 
even of the Pesbwa, and the Kizam, was quite as modern as 
that of the Rohillas, and the Nabob vizier himself was only 
the grandson aUthe Khorasan merchant, who had alienated 
Oude from the crown of Delhi. That the Rohillas formed a 
powerful confederacy on the borders of Oude, which, in the 
unsettled state of India, might have joined the Mahrattas 
and endangered the safety of a province which the Company 
was bound, no less by poliqrthan by treaty to defend, cqpnot 
be controverted. The extinction of this dangerous power 
was a wise and politic measure, so far as anything that is 
intrinsically unjust can bo wise and politic. Such transactionis 
■were, moreover, of constant oocurrence in India: no native 
prince saw anything unusual or unjust in it, and even the 
Rohillas tiiemselves considered it only as one of the diances 
of war to which they, in common with all states, were con¬ 
stantly liable. But it was mconsistent with that higher 
staiidai-d of morals by which J^tiogs’s conduct was judged 
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in England, and it has been mvariably condemned, even bj 
those who admire his genins. The conduct of the Vizier 
towards the conquered, in spite of Hastings’s remonstrances 
and threats, was infamous; bat the assertion that 500,000 
hushandmen were driven across the Ganges, and that the 
country was reduced to a bare and uninhabitable waste, was 
an Oriental exaggeration. The ** extermination,” which was 
so loudly denounced by the enemies of Hastings, had refe¬ 
rence only to the power of the Afghans, who did not exceed 
20,000 in number. The Hindoo natives of the soil, numbering 
moro than a million, experienced no other distress than that 
which follows every change of masters in India. 

Arrivtiofcba Hastings had succeeded in reorganising the 
■nu^n of administration, and exting^shing the Indian debt. 
Council, iTTA He had overcome all tire difficulties which beset 
his position on his arrival; but he was now called to encounter 
the more serious dangers which arose out of the provision 
made by the wisdom of Parliament for the better government 
of India. The judges of the Supreme Court and the new 
members of Coundl arrived from England, and landed at 
Cliandpal ghaut on the Idth oi October, 1774, with the firm 
conviction that the government was a compound of tyranny 
and corruption, which it was their rnission td*l)urify. As the 
judges stepped on shore, one of them, observing the bare legs 
and feet of the natives who crowded to the sight, s^d to his 
coUeagne, Our court, brother, certainly was not established 
before it was needed. I trust we shall not have been six 
Tn nnfh " in Ae country beforo these victims of oppression arc 
comfortably provided with shoes and stoclcings.” Of the 
counseUors, Cobncl Monson had served on the coast, General 
Clavering was tiie favourite of the King and the Ministry, 
and Mr. Francis, the undoubted author of Junius’s letters, 
had been an assistant in the War Office, ai^ was distinguished 
for his talents and his malignity. They had all imbibed tho 
most violent prejudices against Mr. Hastmgs, and. regarded 
him as a monster of iniquity, whom it was the part of virtue 
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to censttre and oppoee. The spirit In which they entered on 
their duties may be inferred from the fact that their first com¬ 
plaint was that be bad received them with a salute of only 
seventeen guns, when they expected nineteen. The old 
government was abolished, and the new government in¬ 
stalled by iffoclamation on the 20th of October. Mr. Pranas 
and his two colleagues, commenced their opposition on the first 
meering of Council, and, as they formed a majority, Hastings 
found that the government of India had .at once passed out 
of his hau ls, and was transferred to men utterly ignorant 
of the feelings, the habits, and the wcakuesscs of the natives, 
and bent on thwarting and degrading him. 

TbcBiTUnof The first exercise Of their authority had 
ouae, 1776. reference to the affairs' of Oiide. Nine months 


previously, Hastings had placed Mr. Middleton as the re¬ 
presentative of the Conjpany at the court of the Virior. 
They demanded the production of every letter which had ever 
passed between them, even in the confidence of private 
friendship. Hastings refused this preposterous request, 
but offered to fumisii them •with an extract of every para¬ 
graph which had the smallest bc^ng on public business. The 
triumvirate protested against this reservation, ainl immediately 
superseded Mr.^Sliddletou, and appointed Mr. Bristow, one of 
their own friends to the durbar, and thus proclaimed tlio 
extinction of Hastings’s authority to all the pmccs of India. 
They reprobated the treaty of Benares made •with the Vizier, 
as •well aTtho ICohilla war, which wjts to bo expected; but 
they went further, and issued orders to the officer command¬ 
ing the brigatle in llohilcund to withdraw it immediately from 
the province, and to demand payment, within fourteen days, 
of all arrears due from tho Vizier. Hastings warned them 
yf the danger of these precipitate measures, which com¬ 
promised equally the safety of Oode and the honour of the 
British name, but they turned a deaf ear to every re¬ 
monstrance. During these t 'ollisactionB, the Vizier died, and 
hu successor was informed by Mr. Frauds and his col- 
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leagues that all the engagements between the two states were 
cancelled by this event, except those which referred to tlie 
payment of arrears; and that whatever assistance he might 
receive from British troops must be based on a new arrange* 
ment. A treaty was accordingly concluded under the 
auspices of Mr. Francis, and although he had condemned 
Hastings in no measured terms *<for letting out British 
troops for hire to the Vizier,” the services of the brigade 
were continued to him; but the amount of the hire was 
augmented by half a lac of rupees a month. The Vizier was 
likewise peremptorily commanded to cede to the Company, 
the zemindary of Benares, which yielded twenty*two lacs of 
rnpees a year, and this was the only addition made to 
the British territory dtuing the long period of Hastings’s 
administration. 


The tmm 
ud (he be- 
gumi, 1775. 


The deceased Vizier had amassed treasure to 
the extent of two crorcs of rupees, and deposited 
it in vaults in the zenana. His widow and his 


mother, known in history os ‘‘the begums,” claimed the 
whole of this property on his death, under a will which they 
affirmed had bceTi made in their favour. The will was never 


produced, and probably never existed; at all events it could 
not supersede the right of the state to th^hc public funds, 
and, least of all,' in favour of females. The late Vizier was 


under heavy pblij^ations to the Company at the time of his 
death, and his troops, a htmdred thousand in number, were 
twelve months in arrear. The funds were therefore pri- 
nngijy chargeable with these lia^ti^ but Mr. Bristow, the 
limdwt, lent himself to the views of the begums, and con¬ 
strained the Vizier to affix his seal to a deed, tmder the 


guarantee of the government in Calcutta, which assigned 
three-fourths of this state property to them. Mr. Francis 
and his colleagues recorded their ^proval of this aliena¬ 
tion, in spite of an earnest protest from Hastings and 
Mr. Barwcll, who invariably stlpportod him. The Vizier thus 
asoended the throne with an empty treasury; the troops 
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mutinied for their pay, and according to the report of the 
British resident, 20,000 of them were slaughtered, and nothing 
but the presence of tho English brigade saved the counriy 
from a revolution. 

AcCTuotioM discord in the Council soon began to tell 

>niiut upon the government The triumvirate had 
noitiDgi, 1778. jjjjjgQpjjy studied the public records to discover 

grounds for criminating Hastings. They raked up informa* 
tion from the kennel^ of Calcutta, and offered every en* 
couragcmciit to the ipiscreants in the piovinces to come 
forward and defame liiou As soon as it was known that his 
authority was extinct >^iid that any accusation agoiust him 
would be welcome to those who naw enjoyed tlie power of 
the statu, a host of infonners hastened to Calcutta and 
crowded their auti>chw)bcre. Charges were manufactured 
with great activity. The widow of Tulnk Chand, the 
zemindar of Burdwan—>a zemindaiy then scarcely a cen¬ 
tury old—brought a charge against Mr. Graham, whom 
Hastings had appointed guardian of the person and property 
of his minor sou, of havuig embezzled more than three lacs of 
rupees in five months, of whidi Hastings was accused of 
having received fifteen thousand. The native fouzdar of 
Hooghly had cantinued to receive an allowance of seventy- 
two thousand rupees a year, after the administration of the 
Company had commenced, and some native who coveted the 
place, charged Hastings with having appropriated to his own 
use one half this sum. No evidence was produced of the 
charge, which was in itself preposterous, but Mr. Franda and 
his two colleagues placed it on lecord “ that there appeared 
^ be no species of peculation from which the Honourable 
Governor-General has thought it reasonable to abstain, and 
that they had now obtained a clear light on bis conduct, and 
the means by which he bad amassed a fortune of forty lacs of 
rupees in two years and a half.” 

chNt* of imporiant charge was preferred by 

kooBir.mt. Nundu koomar. This man, who had been re- 
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peatedly denoimced by the Court of Directors for his perfidy, 
and whose career had been marked by the most nefarious 
intrigues and treachery, offered to impeach Hastings, and was 
immediately taken into the alliance of the three counsellors. 
Under their auspices, he held his durbar in state in Calcutta, 
and issued his mandates to the zemindars throughout the 
country. At length, he came forward with a charge against 
HastingB of having received a bribe of throe lacs and a half 
of nipcpB on the appointment of Munec Begum, the widow of 
Heer Jafficr, and bis own son. Raja Gooroodass, to the 
management of the Nabob’s hoosehold at Moorshedabad, and 
likewise of having connived at the embezzlements of Mahomed 
Beza khan for adgyeenr of ten lacs. Mr. Frands and his col¬ 
leagues proposed that Nundu koomar should be colled before 
the Council board to substantiate the charge. IlaRtings, as 
might have been expected, opposed this proceeding with great 
indignation. “ I know,” he said, what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this administration, and I 
will not sit at this board in the character of a criminal.” It 
does not appear that on this or any other occasion, Hastings 
endeavoured to stifle enquiry, or objected to his opponents 
forming a committee of investigation, and reporting their 
proceedings to their masters at home, or referring the questions 
at issue to the arbitriment of the Supreme Court; but be 
felt that the government would be degraded in the eyes of 
the native community, if the dreg^ of society were introduced 
into tiie Council ctuonber to criminate the President at the 
investigation of Nundu koomar, and he dissolved the meeting 
and left the chamber. The majority unmediately placed 
General Clavering in the chair, and called in Nundu koomar 
who dila ted on the venality of Hastings, and moreover, pro¬ 
duced a Utter purporting to be written by Munee begum 
herself, which admitted the payment of two lacs and a half 
of rupees to the Gk>vemor-Qeneral, on which Mr. Frands 
and Ids friends resolved with one consent, that Hastings bad 
clandestincl; and illegally received three lacs, and forty 
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tboasaod rnpees, and that measoreB ahoald be takeu to 
compel him to repay it into tho public treasuiy. The signa¬ 
ture to the letter was pronounced on the most impartial 
examination to be ^niioos, but the seal appeared to be 
genuine*. Tho begum herself denied all knowledge of the 
letter, and the mystery of the seal was not discoTored till 
after the death of Nnndn koomar, when fac-eimiles of tho 
seals of all the most eminent personages in Bengal were 
found in his cabinet. 


Gxenitinn of 
Nvndukui \MJ, 
1776. 


Hastings, in self-defence, now brought an ac¬ 
tion in the Supreme Court agunst Hundu 
koomar and others for a conspiracy to induce 


ono Kiimal-ood-dccn, a large rcveipie farmer, to criminate 
him. Tho judges admitted the charge and held Nundu 
koomar to bail, and Mr. Francis and bis two associates 
immediately paid him a complimentary visit at his own 
residence. Eight weeks after the commencement of this 
action, ono Mohan Prisad, a native merchant, renewed an 
action for forgeiy against Nnndu koomar, which had been 
ori^nally instituted in tho local court, when Nundu koomar 
was arrested, but released, through the intervention of 
Eastings. On tho establishment of the Supeme Gonrt., 
this suit, alon^ivith others, was transferred to its juris¬ 
diction. The forgery was established on the clearest evi¬ 
dence; tho jury found him guilty, and the judges ordered 
him to bn bung. It was the first instance of the execution of 
a bralimin, since tho English became lords of the country, 
and it created a profound sensation in tho native commu^^. 
Thouxands of Hindoos surroonded the scaffold, unwilling to 
believe their own eyes, and when the deed was completed, 
rushed down to tho sacred stream to wash oat the pollution. 


Bel)KttoD*<m 

thUmouiw 

tion. 


This transactioii was long considered the most 
atrodous crime of Hastings’s administratioiu It 
was asserted in high quartcis that Nnndn koomar 


had been jndicially mxudered by him through the agency of 


Sir Elijah Impey, tite chief justice. Bat time has dispelled 
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the clondB of prejudice. For this foul imputation there was 
DO other ground than the coinddence of this trial, in point of 
time, with the accusatious brought by Nuudu koomar against 
Hastings. There never was the slightest evidence that 
Hastings had ever prompted, or even encouraged the action. 
The capital sentence, however conformable to the barbarous 
laws of England at the time, was, on every consideration, 
most unjust. The offence was venial by the laws of the 
country, and the English code, which made it capital, was not 
introduced till several years after it had been committed. 
Mr. Francis and his colleagues protested against the whole 
proceeding, but the judges indignantly refused to submit to 
any dictation in the exercise of their judicial functions. But 
after the sentence had been passed, it was still within the 
power of the majority of the CouncO who exercised the whole 
authority of the government, to suspend tbo execution of it, 
pending a reference to England; they did not, however, 
chose to interfere, and the odium of this transaction must be 
divided between them and the judges. Nundu koomar, who 
began life a poor man, left a fortune of a crore of rupees. 
ThsCouRof Towards the dose of 1775, the decision of the 

Court of Directors on the matters in dispute be- 
1T76. tween Mr. Francis and Hastingr^was received in 

Calcutta. They condemned the measures of the Gk)vemor> 
General in strong language, but they neither ordered the rcsti- 
fatiP” Eohilcnnd to the Rohillas, nor the return of the forty 
lacs which had enriched their treasury, to the Vizier. But they 
reepmm^ded concord and unanimity to the Council, and the 
advice was received with a shout of derimon by both parties. 
The adverse resolutions of the Ihrectors were, however, over> 
ruled by the Proprietors, who held Hastings in the highest 
estimation; and the dissensions abroad, agipayated by the 
discord at home, brought the British interests in India to the 
verge of destruction, from which they were r^ued only by 
the firmness and resolution of tiie Govemor-Oeneral. In 
September, 177fi, his authority in the government was re- 
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stored by the death of Colonel Monson, which gave him the 
casting vote in an equally-balanced Conncil. But in the pre¬ 
ceding year, wnrrieA by the opposition and insults of his 
o])pojiont8, he had infoiincd his agent in England, Colonel 
Mitclcains that it was his intention to resign his appointment, 
if he found that his measures were not approved of at home. 
But within two months of this communication, he recovered 
Ills spirits, revoked his resignation, and, at the same time, 
informed the Ministei', I^oixl North, that he would remain at 
his post till he was recalled by the same authority,—that (*f 
I’arUament,—wliich lia<l placed liim at the head of the govern¬ 
ment. But Colonel Macleane, finding the current against 
Hastings as strong in Lcadcnhall Street as it wu in Down¬ 
ing Street, took upon himself to announce to the Court of 
Directors that he was authorised, on certain conditions, to 
tender his patron’s resignation. After several months of 
violent intrigue, which it is not necessary to detail, the Di¬ 
rectors <5amo to the resolution that Mr. Hastings had positively 
resigned his office, though bis latest as well as his earliest 
letters were before them, and appointed Mr. Wheler to the 
Tiicant seat in Council. 

When intelligence of this resolution reached 
Calcoita, General Clavering, whom Lord North 
inE> mi iatii, enconragcd in his opposition to HwJtings, by 

the Order of the Bath, attempted to seise the 
government, as being the senior member of Council, obtained 
ftosRcssion of the Council Chamber, and took the oaths as 
Governor-General. He likewise demanded the keys of the 
Treasury and of the fort from Hastings, and wrote to the 
commandant to obey no orders but those which emanated 
from him. Hastmgs, who did not admit the fact of his re¬ 
signation, had anticipated Sir John Clavoring by eecuring the 
gates of Port William, and his messengers found them closed 
against him. The dispute was rapidly tending to a collision, 
which must have proved in the highest degree disastrous to 
the interests of the Company, when Hastings {sndently 

2 A 
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ftvgrisd.it by referring the question to the Judges of tho 
Sapreme Court. After a careful investigation of aU the 
^ 3 Unests connected with this transaction, they came to tho 
decision, that any asramption of authority by Sir John Gla- 
vering would be iUegd, and the storm blew over. He did not 
survive the chagrin of this disappointment many months. 
Mr. 'Wheler, who had taken his scat in Council, though pro* 
fessing neutrality, generally mded with Francis, but the cast* 
ing vote of the Govemcr-Gleneral overruled all opposition. At 
the beginning of 1780, Mr. Bmwell was anxious to rctuni to 
his native land with the colossal fortune be had accumulated, 
but bo hesitated to embark and leave his friend Hastings in a 
minority. Mr. Francis, unwilling to stand in the way of 
Mr. Barwcll’s retirement, came to an understanding with 
Hastings not to take advantage of it, and Mr. Barwell cm* 
barked for England. But tho discord was speedily renewed; 
the antagonists could not agree on the nature or extent of the 
neutrality. Hastings charged Francis with having d^d him, 
and the dispute was settled, according to the barbarous custom 
of the times, by a hostile meeting, in which Mr. Francis was 
wounded. At the dose of the year be returned to England, 
jfew Ktti m i f nt settlement of the land revenue, which had 

of the lend been made for five years, eipisoi in 1777, when it 

was found that the country had been grievously 
nck-rented. Many of the zemindars, ambitious of retaining 
^eir position in tho country, had made offers which they soon 
found themselves unable to support. The spcculatois, who 
hqd iu many cases outbid and dislodged the old landholders, 
had no object but to enrich themselves by oppressive exactions, 
and throw up their engagemontB as soon as the ryots w^ 
exhausted. The government, new to their duties, had com* 
mitted serious errors. To the usual imperfection of all new 
iustitutions, was in this instance added au entire ignorance of 
tile quality and value of the lands and even of the langruage 
of those who held them. The whole system cofii peed; the 
country was impoverished, and, what with remissiois end 


mtnue, 1777. 
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iiTGCoverable balances, tbe Company lost little short of two 
crores and a htdf of mpecs in five years. Before the expira* 
tion of the old settlement, Hastings had wisely appointed a 
commission of inquiry to travel through the country and col¬ 
lect data for a new arrangement. The Court of Directors 
denounced the commission as a fiagrant job, and charged 
Hastings with the meanest and most corrupt motives in the 
selection of the members.” They expressed their surprise 
that any such inquiry should bo found necessary, after they 
had bold the Dewanny for ten years. But they seemed to 
forget that their own time had been occupied in cabal and 
intrigue at home, to the neglect of the duties of administra¬ 
tion, and that their ill-paid revenue oficers in India had been 
too closely occupied in making fortunes by private trade to 
have any leisure to attend to the interesU of the state. By 
order of the Directors, the settlement was therefore made for 
one year only. 

DeaHi of To i-cenmc the thread of Mahratta affairs. The 

M«yna*s«o 7°““^ Pesbwa, Madhoo Kao, little inferior to any 
peihtru, of his race in the cabinet or in the field, died of 

consumption, on the 18th of November, 1772. 
At the period of his death, the nominal revenue of the Mah- 
ratta empire in HSidostan and in the Deccan, was ten crores 
of rupees, but the amount actually realized did not greatly 
exceed seven crores, of which the sum at the absolute dis¬ 
posal of the Fesbwa was only three croi'es, the remainder 
of it belonged to the Ouickwar, Bhonslay, Holkar, Sindia, and 
minor chieftains. The Peshwa's own army consisted •of 
50,000 horse, besides infantry and artillery, but the entire 
army he was able to assemble under the national standard 
was not less than 100,000 splendid cavalry, and a propor- 
tieiiato etrenglh of foot and artillery, not including the 
Pindarrees, or hereditary freebooters of the country. It was 
a fortunate circumstance for India that this formidable force, 
animated by the instinct of plunder, and sthnulated by the 
remembrance of past 'successes, waenot under the oontrol 
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of a Bmgle leader, but divided by allegiance to five princes, 
each one of 'whom had his own individual interests to pro* 
mote. Madhoo Rao was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Narayun Rao, who inunediately proceeded to Satara, and 
was invested witli the office of Peshwa. Though not 
twenty, he was ambitious of military gloiy, and determined 
on an expedition to the Carnatic, which induced him tu reoal 
the Mahratta army from Rohilennd. Rut, after a i-cign of 
nine months, he was assassinated by the orders, or by tli(> 
connivance of his uucle, Roghoonath Rao, or RaghoI>a. 
Haghoba had long been distinguished as a brave soldier, and, 
in 1759 had led a body of 50,000 Mahratta horse from the 
banks of tho Nerbudda^to the banks of the Indus. But ho 
was an inveterate intriguer, and had been repeatedly confined 
by Madhoo Rao for bis turbulence and treason. Uo was, 
moreover, always imprudent, and rarely fortunate. 

BftKhoiM Raghoba took possession of the vacant office, 

Pnbwk, iu» and after having obtained investiture from Satara, 

plunged into hostilities with the Nizam, whom he 
>77** pursued with such vigour as to oblige him to 

purchase peace by the sacrifice of territory valued at twenty 
lacs a year. With his usual folly, Raghoba restored the 
lands to the Nizam, instead of judidousl^ distributing them 
among his military chiefs, and thus incxeadng the strength 
of their loyalty. He then marched against Hyder, but his 
pecuniary difficulties obliged him to be content with a promise 
of £ux lacs of rupees, and the acknowledgment of his title as 
Feehwa. From this southern expedition he was recalled by 
a formidable confederacy of the ministers at Poona, who were 
hostOe to him, and had, moreover, received intimation that 
the young widow of the late Peshwa was pregnant. They 
conveyed her, on the 80th of January, to the fort of Poo* 
runder, takin g the precaution of sending with her a number 
of females in the same condition, to provide aghast the 
duince of bet giving birth to a danghter. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to forma Regency composed of Snocaram Bappoo, an 
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old and aBtnte statesmau, Nana FarnnTese, and the military 
commandant, and at onco assumed all the {unctions of 
government. Bagboba, on the news of this revolution, 
hastened to meet his opponents, accompanied by Moran 
Rao, one of the greatest soldiers of the agpe, who hod mea¬ 
sured swords witit Lawrence and Coote in the Carnatic, and 
on the 4tli of March inflicted a signal defeat on the army of 
the Regency. This success replenished bis military chest, 
iutd brought crowds to his standard; fortune seemed to 
declare in bis favour, when, having conceived suspicions of 
the fldclity of bis own generals, he threw away his chance of 
power by turniiig off to Boorhanpore, instead of marching at 
once on Pooua, which its terrified irAabitants had begun to 
desert. The widow was delivered of a son on the 18th of 
April, 1774, who was installed as Peshwa when only ten 
days old, under the title of Madhoo Rao the Second. 
proreediBp of After i-cmainlng a short time at Boorhanpore, 
BagiioUk, 1774. Kaghobu cTOssod the Kerbudda to Indore, where 
ho was joined by Holkar and Sindia, who had returned from 
Rohilcund with about 30,000 horse. He also indulged the 
hope of receiving aid from the raja of Berar, and advanced 
to the banks of the Taptee, to secure the co-operation of tbo 
Guickwar army.**In reference to the province of Guzerat, 
then under the rule of this family, it is to bo obsevved that 
the authority cf tiie Emperor was finally extinguished in it 
during the year 1755, when the capital, Ahmedabad, was 
captured by Damajee Guickwar, the Mahratta sirdar. At the 
period of his death, in 1768, hb son, Govind Rao, who hap¬ 
pened to be at Poona, obt^ed his father’s title and posses¬ 
sions on the payment of various sums, which eventually 
i-eachcd fifty lacs of rupees. In 1771, his brother, Futteh 
Sing, proceeded to the Peshwa’s court, and succeeded in 
supplanting,him; hot Govind Rao's cause was espoused by 
Raghoba, on becoming Peshwa, and the province was dis¬ 
tracted by these rival clmms. Raghoba now advanced to 
cl aim tbo support of his pretegdt. 
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Baring the year 1772^ the Conrt of Directors 
resolved to place a representative at the Poona 
durbar, in the hope of promoting their commercial 
interests, and, more especially, of obtaining pos* 
session of the port of Bassein, and the island of Salsctte, 
which was separated from Bombay by a narrow channel, and 
comprised an area of about 150 sqnarc miles. With these 
aoqnisitions the Directors hoped to render Bombay the great 
emporium of the trade of western coast with Persia, 
Arabia, the Bod Sea, and China. These possessions fell into 
the bands of the Portuguese in an early period of their career, 
but were conquered by the Mahrattas iu 1739, by whom they 
were prised beyond their value, as having been wrested from 
a European power. Baghoba, on his arrival at the Taptoe> 
sent an envoy to Bombay to solidt the aid of a sufficient 
force to establish him in the government at Poona, and offered 
to defray all the expenses of the troops, as well as to make 
lai'go grants of territory to the Company. The President and 
Council eagerly grasped at the proposal, and ou the 6th of 
September, 1774, offered to assist him with 2,500 troops, on 
condition of his advandng fifteen or twenty lacs of rnpccs, 
and enga^g to cede Saisetto and Bassein in perpetuity to 
the Company. But Baghoba, even in his* Extremity, refused 
to idienate Saisetto from the Mahratta dominions. While 
these negotiations were pending, the Bombay authorities 
reomved inf omation that a large umament was fitted out at 
Ooa for the recovery of those possessions, and as it was felt 
that tile P^^uguese would be more dangerous neighbours 
than the M^uattas, an expedition was sent to Salsette, and 
tile island occupied before the end of the year. > 

Meanwhile, the Eegency at Poona having suc- 
ceeded by large offers in detaching Holkar and 
Bwrtijr. ms. cause of Baghoba, moved against 

him with a body of 80,000 men, and he narrowly escaped 
being captoredby bis perfidious allioB and delivered up to his 
enemies. He retreated in all haste, leaving his begum at 
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Bha^ where ehe gave birth to a son, Bajee Bao, the last of 
the Peshwas. On the 17th of February, the troops of the 
Begency overtook him at Wassud, where his army was totally 
routed and dispersed, and he fled from the field with only a 
thousand horse. Ten days after this event, Colonel Eeatirg 
arrived at Surat with the force which had been despatched 
from Bombay to his aid. Bagboba soon after joined his 
camp, and, after some further negotiations, affixed his seal on 
the 6th of March, 1775, to a treaty, known in history as the 
Treaty of Surat, concluded by the Bombay President, without 
the authority of the Calcutta Government, and which uivolved 
the Company in the first Mahratta war. The President had 
no evidence that Baghoba was cliargable with the assaesina- 
tion of his nephew, but his guilt was universally believed by 
the Mahrattas, and the alliance of the English with a man 
branded with the crimo of murder created a deep and lasting 
prejudice agmnst them. By this treaty the Bombay Oovern- 
ment engaged to furnish Baghoba with 3,000 British troops, 
and he pledged himself to the payment of eighteen lacs of 
rupees a*ycar, made an assignmeut of lands of the annual 
value of nineteen mes, and—such was the desperate state of 
his aflmrs-»agrccd to concede Salsette and Basscin. The 
army of Colonel v^eating, joined by tlie troops whom Bagho- 
ba’s officers had succeeded in collecting together after their 
dispersion, manoeuvred for a month between the Sabermuttee 
and the Myhee. It was daring this period that Colonel 
Keating indiscreetly attempted to detach Futtcli Sing Gulck* 
war from the Poona regency; but the English troops had as 
yet achieved nothing, and the Colonel’s envoy, a young lieu¬ 
tenant, was treated with the most humiliating contempt. 

of attm, The Bombay Government having thus embarked 
i;th Ua 7 ,1T7S. with thc Mahratta Begeucy, ordered 

Colonel Keating to quit Gnzerat, and mardi upon Poona; but, 
as he moved down to the Myhee, ho found the Mahratta 
army posted at Arras to dispute bis progress. It was on this 
field that the EngUsh and Mahratta forces encountered each 
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other, for the first time since tiie gentlemen of the fastory 
at Surat had so gallantly repulsed Serajee in 1669. The 
brunt of the action fell on Colonel Keating’s brigade, which 
was attacked by an army of ten times its number. The loss 
of life was severe, but, though the English troops were for a 
time staggered, their final triumph was complete, and the 
Malirattas retreated in haste and disorder to the Ncrbudcla. 


Colonel Keating pursued them with vigour, and they con- 
Kidcied themselves fortunate in effoctiug their cscapo across 
the river, after they had thrown all their lieavy giuis into it. 
Futtch Sing now hastened to make his peace with the victors, 
and engaged to furnish Raghoba with twenty>six lacs of 
rupees in two months, together with a large body of troops, 
and to secure to the Company a shaie of the Broach revenues 
to the extent of two lacs a*year. The Huhratta navy, more* 
over, which consisted of six vessels, carrying fi-om 26 to 46 
guns, was completely crippled by the English commodore. 
The campaign had been prosperons by sea and land; the 
Company bad obtained a territorial teveuuc of twenty-four 
lacs a-year; the Mahrattas had been driven with disgrace 
across the Kerbudda, and bq effectually damaged was their 
reputation, that tUo ^iisam was emboldened to take advantage 
of tboir distress, and, under the threat of* joining Baghol», 
exacted a cession of lands valued at eleven lacs a-ycar. But 
the brilliant prospects which this success opened up were 
ruined by the proceedings of the Calcutta triumvirate. 

The treaty wiUi Raghoba, which appeared likely 
to involve a war with the Regency, was severely 
condemned by both parties in the ConneU in Cal¬ 
cutta, as “ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, apd 
unjust.” When the war, however, had actually commenced, 
Hastings considered it ^ost impossible to withdraw from it 
with honour and safety, before the conclusion; and he advised 
that the Bombay Oovemment should be vigorously supported 
in conducting it, and instructad to bring it to a termination as 
speedily as possible. But Ur. I^cis and his coUeaguss 
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resented the audacity of the Bombay Conndl in making war 
without their consent, ordered the treaty with Baghoba to be 
immediately annulled, and all the British troops to be with¬ 
drawn from the field. At the same time, they announced their 
intention to send an agent of their own to open an indepen¬ 
dent negotiation with the ministers at Poona. In vain did 
the Bombay Council remonstrate with them on the disgrace 
of violating a solemn treaty. Colonel Upton was scut 
to Poona to disavow their proceedings; their authority was 
paralysed, and their character wantonly disgraced in the eyes 
of the princes of India. 

The Tre*iy of astute ministers at Poona wore not slow to, 

Hooratider, take advantage of tliesa discords, and extolled to 
' ' the skies the wisdom of “ the g^reat governor of 

Calcutta, who had ordered peace to be concluded.” \Vlicn, how¬ 
ever, Colonel Upton came to propose that Salsettc and Basseiii 
and the assigned revenues of Broach should be retained by 
the Company, they assumed a lofty tone, and spumed the con¬ 
ditions, demanding tbo immediate sun'cuder of Kaghoba and 
of all the territoiy recently acquired by the English} but they 
uilered, as a matter of favour, to contribute twelve lacs of 


npees towards the expenses which had been iucurred in the 
war. The majerity of the Council had, in fact, cut the sinews 
of the negotiation by the preenpitate recal of the army from the 
field, but the insolent mply of the Regency roused their in¬ 
dignation, and they dcteraiined to support Raghoba, and to 
prosecute the wai‘ with all vigour. Letters were at once 
despatched to the various princes of India to sccuro the^ al¬ 
liance, or their neutrality; a supply of treasure was despatched 
^ Bombay, and troops were ordered to be held in readiness 
to take the field. But the Poona ministers, after this display 
of arroguice, unexpectedly conceded the greater part of Gobnel 
Upton’s demands, and the Treaty of Poorunder was signed on 
the Ist of Maich, 1776, by Succaram Bappoo and Nana Fur- 
nuvese. It annulled the engagements of tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment with Raghoba, who was to disband his army and retire 
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to tbe bulls of the Oodaveiy cm a peoidoa of three lace of 
rupees a-year. The British army was to quit the field. Sal* 
aette was to be retained by the Company if the Govemor- 
General desired it, but all the other acquisitions were to be 
relinquished; the rfaim on the revenues of Broach was con* 
ceded, together with twelve lacs of rupees, towards the cx* 
penses of the war, by way of favour.” Considering that all 
the advantages of the campaign had been on the side of the 
English, the Bombay Presidency was fully justified in repro* 
bating the treaty, as “ highly injurious to ^ reputation and 
the interests of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach of 
faith with Bagoba, and it served to impair the confidence of 
*the native powers in the engagements of the British Govern* 
moat. It inspred the Poona Kegen <7 with an undue sense of 
theirown importance, and rendered asecond warinevitable. The 
Bombay Coundl did not conceal their anxiety to obstruct the 
treaty. They gave an asylum to Bagboba at Surat, and threw 
their field armies into Surat and Broach. The Poona ministers 
raved at this infraction of the treaty, and threatened to cany 
fire and sword into every part of the Company's dominions; 
but all their menaoee were treated with contempt at Bombay. 

On the 20th of August, 1776, a despatch was 
of lb* cenn, received from the Court of Directors, ^iproving of 
of mnoton treaty concluded with Raghoba at Surat, and 

directing the other Presidencies to give him their support, 
and to retain the territories which had been ceded by bim. 
The Bombay Council, smurting under the degradation inflicted 
on them by the Supremo Government, lost no time in turning 
this favourable decision to account. To the great annoyance 
of the Poona Eegen<y, they gave countenance to an impoetor^ 
who daimed the office of Peshwa, as the identical Sudaseeb 
Bao Bhao, who bad disappeared at the battle of Paniput. 
They invited Baghoba to Bombay, and settled 10,000 rupees 
a month oa him. The Hahratta cabmet remonstrated agmnst 
this fresh violation of the treaty of Poorunder, but it was 
weakened by internal disomds. Snocaram Iteppoo, the head 
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of the nuiuBtryi was jealotia of the growing powet of his 
younger associate, Nana Fumnvese, who had fled from the 
held of Pani{nt, and who united the highest poliUcal talent 
with a singular want of personal courage. cousin, Maroha 
Fomuvesei had been the minister of the deceased Madhoo Bao, 
and took a prominent part in public affairs, but in the interests 
of Succaram* Mabdajee Sindia was endeayouring to increase 
his own consequence by acting as um{4re between the two 
factions. To increase the oonfusion at Poona, a French ad¬ 
venturer, of the name of St. Lubin, arrived there in March, 
1777, and announced himself as the envoy of the King ol 
Prance, who was on the eve of a war with the Eoglish. He 
was authorised, as be said, to offer the Mabrattas the support 
of 2,500 European troops, an abundant supply of stores and 
munitions of war, and oflScers to discipline 10,000 sepoys. 
He affected horror at the connection of the English with the 
assassin Rsghoba, and produced in the durbar, with a burst 


of grief, a picture of the barbarous murder of Narayun Boo, 
which had been painted under his direction at Paris. Nana 
Furnuvese affected to credit his misrioD, and, with the view of 
annoying the English government, afforded him every en* 
couragement, and made over to him the harbour of Choul, 
only twenty-three miles from Bombay. 

Bmiutton In MeanwhOe, a despatch was received at Bom- 

^ Calcutta from the Court of Directors, 

regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Pooronder, and stating that, although they considered them¬ 
selves bound in hononr to adhere to it, yet, if there waa any 
attempt on the part of the Poona Regency to evade its pro¬ 
visions, the Bombay Prcsideni^ was at libert 7 to renew the 
alliance with Raghoba. The Preadent and Council found 
little diflBculty in discovering infractions of a treaty which 
tiiose who had dictated it never intended to respect but as it 
suited their interests, and prepared to espouse the cause of 
Raghoba. Their movements were hastened by the course of 
events at the Mahratta capitaL Moraba Furnuvese. assisted 
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by Holkar, resolved to sopport Bagboba, and Succaram 
Bappou joined tbe confederacy, and despatched an envoy to 
Bombay to i-equcst the government to conduct Baghoba to 
Poona with a military escort The proposal was eagerly 
accepted, and preparations were immediately made for the 
exi>cdition. Ifastings, who had now regained his ascendancy 
iu the Council, gave the project his appn)bation, partly be¬ 
cause it was countenanced by Succaram Bappoo, one of the 
parties to the treaty of Poorunder, but chiefly because Nana 
Pumuvese was giving encouragement to the French, whoso 
influence in Indian politics he considored the greatest of 
calamities. In a letter dated the 2Srd of March, 1778, he 
authorized the Bombay jiovomment “to assist in tranquil¬ 
lizing the Mahratta state,” and engaged to send a large force 
across tbe continent to resist the aggressions of the French, 
wliich, in his opinion, threatened the existence of the Com¬ 
pany’s possessions in the west of India. 

Nana Pmnuvcse was obliged to bend to the 
tionttfoone, stomj, and retire to Poorundcr. llurry Punt, the 
8Ui July, iTTa gcneral-in-chief, and one of his parti- 

zans, was, at the time, on his way to Meritoh, to join Sindia 
in resisting the encroachments of Hydcr, to which reference 
will be made hereafter. They were hastily ceoallcd from the 
south, and reached Poorunder on the 8th of July, wheio tliey 
united with the army of Holhar, who had been, in the mean¬ 
time, detached from the opposite party by a bribe of nine lacs 
of rupees, and restored Nana PumuveBe again to power. 
Maroba and bis colleagues were arrested on the lltih and 
many of them put to death, but Succaram Bappoo, whose 
name it was darned important to aasodate with tbe pro¬ 
ceedings of the stat^ was simply placed under restrmnt. 
The party of Raghol» was thus extinguished at Poona. 
But the Bombay President and Council were not disposed to 
desert him. They addressed certain questions to the new 
ministry at Poona; the replies were considered a violation of 
tbe treaty of Poorunder, and it was resolved to put to use the 
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liberty granted to them in the despatch of the Conrt of Di¬ 
rectors and in the letter of Hasting. Towai'ds the end of 
August, he imormed them that he was endeavouring to foim 
an alliance with the Rajah of Berar, which would embrace the 
politicH of Poona, and enjoined them to avoid any measure 
hostile to the Poona Regency. But their passions were en¬ 
listed in the cause of Raghoba, which, in effect, they made 
their own; and without adequate preparation, without a 
commander on whom they could depend, and without alli- 
iinoos, they determined to send a handful of men against the 
strength of the Mahratta empire. Nona Famuvese perceived 
the gathering storm, and prepared to meet it; he enlisted 
n'cruits in every direction, repairod^d provisioned his forts, 
and refitted his vessels. 


KspcdiUoB to ^ treaty was now made with Raghoba, 
i’ooiia, 28 th which differed little from that of Surat. An 
' army of 4,000 men, of whom 600 were Europeans, 

was equipped and entrusted to Colonel Egerton, who had 
Hecit some service in Eiuope, but was little qualified for the 
duty assigned him. Disregarding the experience so dearly 
bought in the war with Hyder in 1768, “ field deputies,” under 
the name of dvil commissioners, were sent with the army to 
control its movement, and to check peculation. Carnac, 
who had won some credit in the field in Bengal, was ap¬ 
pointed the senior comnussioncr, and he exhibited his fitness 
for such a trust by a squabble, on the first day, with Colonel 
Egerton about the military honours to be paid him. The 
ttoop^encumbered with 19,000 bullocks besides other cattle, 
embarked at Panweli on Uie 25th of November, and, as if it 


hgd been designed to afford Nana and Sindia the most ample 
leisure for preparation, moved at the rate of two miles a day. 
It was the 23id of December before the army ascended the 
ghauts, when its disasters began by the loss of one of the 
most energetic, bold, and judicious officers in its ranks, 
Captain Stewart, whose name, after the lapse of half a 
century, was still held in veneration by the inhabitants 
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of those Talleys as Stewart Phakray, or Stewart the gal* 
lant. 

DifMtrou* pto- ^ JaoTiary, Colonel Egerton re* 

reuofUM signed the command to Colonel Gockbnm, but 
umy, i77a though he acted as dvil commissioner, the respon¬ 
sibility of all subsequent movements rested with Carnaa 
On the 9tb, the army reached Tullygaum, and found it de¬ 
stroyed. A report was spread that the enemy intended also 
to bum Ghinchore, and even the ca|ntal itself. Camac was 
panic-struck, and though within eighteen miles of Poona, 
with eighteen days’ proTisions in the camp, determined, in 
the first instance, to open a negotiation with the enemy, and 
then to retreat Ragboba, who, with oil his faults, was a 
gallant soldier, protested against this cowardice, so contrary 
to the British character, but the commissioners were so com¬ 
pletely under the control of their own terrors, that they 
refused to wait even a single day for the result of their 
negotiations, threw their heavy gnna into a pond, and begun 
their retreat that very night, hotly pursued by the cuemy. 
The rear-guard, upon wUch the enemy’s assaults were chiefly 
directed, waa commanded by a young and gallant ofiBcer of 
the name of Hartley, who had been in the service about 
fourteen years, and g^ed the entire cbnfldenoe of the 
sepoys. He received every attack with the ntmost steadi¬ 
ness and animation, and drove back the enemy at every 
point. The sepo^ fonght with perfect enthusiasm. Had 
the command uf the expedition been entrusted to he 
would, doubtless, have planted the British standarj^ the 
battlements of Poona: bat in this, as in many sabseqaent 
fKi|Tnpn.ign «3 wbilft fho anny contuned men of the most hero'c 
mould, and of the highest talent, it was nnder the command 
of wreti^ed drivellers. 

The Britiah foroe encamped, on the night of the 
12th, at Wnrganm, and waa assailed in the mom- 
^ brought up by the enemy during 

the darkness. The treops began to lose heart; 
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the commander was bewildered, and declared tbat even a 
retreat had ceased to be possible. Captain Hartley in vun 
pointed out the mode in which it might be effected with little 
loss. OvertoroB were made to Nana Fumovese, who de¬ 
manded the sunender of Raghoba, before he would listen to 
terms, and the commissioners would have complied with the 
demand if that prince had not saved them from this infamy by 
surrendering himself to Sindia. Kana Fomuvese, however, 
appeared to be impracticable, and the commissioners tamed to 
Sindia to whom they sent Mr. Holmes with full powers to treat. 
This Boparato negotiation flattered his vanity and increased his 
importance, and a convention, known as that of Wurgaum, was 
ooncludod under his auspices, which«rcscaed the British army 
from destruction by the sacrifice of all the acquisitioDS which 
had been made since 1773. The advance of the army under 
Colonel Ooddard across the country was countermanded, and 
for the first time in the history of British India, two hostages 
were given for the performance of the treaty. The failure of 
this expedition, which was owing to the interference of the 
imbecile Comae, ^^as a severe blow to the interests of the 
Company, who lost no time in dismissing him, as well as 
Oobnels Egerton and Cockbum, from the service. The Bom¬ 
bay Fresidenpy lest its reputation and its strength, and its 
only hope of safety now rested on the arrival of the Bengal 
army. 


ooddftri'i ex. This expedition was despatched from the banks 
peditton, ina. of fjjo Jumna to Bombay through a thousand 

mile^^ unknown country, occupied by chiefs who were more 
likely to pi-ovc hostile than friendly. It was described by 
Jfr. Dundas, the Indian minister, as “ one of the frantic 
military exploits of Hastings,” but he forgot that it washy a 
succession of such “ frantic exploits ” that British power and 
prestige had been establisb^ in India by a handful of 
foreigners. The force consisted of between 4,000 and 5,000 
men, under the command of Colonel Leslie, a fair soldier, but un¬ 
equal to such an enterprise. He crossed the Jozom in May, 
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1778, and was expected to reach the Ncrbndda before it was 
fiwollcd by the rains, but be wasted his time in discussions 
with petty cliiefs, and in the coarse of five months had only 
advanced 120 miles. lie was accordingly displaced, but died 
before the news-of his sujicreession reached him, and the com¬ 
mand of the army was entrusted by Hastings to Colonel 
(loddard, one of the brightest names in the liistoiy of British 
India. Through his energy, the expedition advanced at a 
rapid pace, notwithstanding the opposition of many of the 
chieftains. Tim raja of Bhopal, however, treated Goddard 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and furnished his 
troops with ample supplies, though at the risk of bringing 
down on himself the vengeance of the Mahratta powers. 
This generous conduct in a season of difficulty has not been 
forgotten by the British government in the height of its pros¬ 
perity. The house of Biiopal lias been treated by successive 
GovernorS'General with marked consideration; it has always 
been distinguished by its fidelity to the English crown, and 
the present Muha-ranee is the only female decorated with the 
roost exalted Order of the Star of India. 

WH-b«twMa During the progress of Colonel Goddard’s ex- 

pedition, intelligence was received in Calcutta 
July, 17J8. of the declaration of war between France and 
England, and the difficulties of Hastiugs’s position were 
greatly multiplied. The mission of St. Lubin—^who had not 
then been detected as a charlatan^wd the countenance given 
to him by Nana Pnrnnveae, created the apprehension Umt the 
Mabrattas would be strengthened by a large Frenc|^ma- 
roent, and possibly under the command of the redoubted 
Bnssy, who had retired to France with a magnificent fortune, 
and married the ueice of the minister, hut was thirsting for 
service in the country where bis exploits were still held in 
honour. Hastings adopted the most vigorous measures to 
meet this new crisis; he augmented the army; be embodied 
the militia of Calcutta, to the number of a thousand; and 
sent Mr. Elliott to the Rajah of ^rar to secure his alliance by 
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the oflur of assisting him to obtain the office of Peshwa. 
Tlie negotiation, the success of which would have involved 
the Company i.i endless complications, was happily nipped in 
the bud wlicu the raja heard that the Bombay government 
were about to support the claims of Ragboba by force jf 
arms, but he liberally supplied Cobnel Goddard with 
money and provisions, and thus enabled him to reach Boor- 
iianpore without difficulty on the 30th of January, 1779. So 
strict was the discipline which the Colonel maintained in his 
army, and so punctual were his payments, that the chiefs and 
people ou the route liastcned to furnish him with supplies. 
At Boorhanporc, he heal'd of the disaster of the Bombay 
force at Wurgaum, and immediately turned off to Surat, a 
distance of 300 miles, which ho traversed in twenty days, 
though ho was without any map of the country. By this 
prompt movuinent be avoided a body of 20,000 MahraUa 
horse sent from Poona to intercept him. His timely arrival 
on the western coast proved the salvation of the Bombay 
rresldcuey. The unexpected appearance of so large a force 
from the banks of the Jumna, augmented the reputation of 
the Bj'itish power, aud confirmed its infiucnce at the native 
coui'te, which the convention of Wurgaum had impaired. 
ProKrcKof Thiv^unvention was repudiated equally by the 
erent*. 1779. Bombay Couiidl and by Hastings, who directed 
Colonel Goddard to open a fresh negotiation with Nana 
Fumavesc, on the basis of the treaty of Poonmder, but with 
an additional stipulation for the exclusion of tho French from 
the Mflj^tta dominions. In the mcmitimc, Sindia had granted 
a jaygera of twelve lacs of rupees in Bundlecund to Ra> 
ghoba, and sent him rmder a slender escort to take possession 
of* it. Baghoba, who was permitted to take his l^y guard 
and his guns with him, attacked and overpowered the escort 
on the route, and escaped to Surat, where he was honourably 
entertained by Colonel Goddard, who settled an allowance of 
half a lac of rupees a month on him. The whole scheme was 
evidently a contiivauce of Sindia, to procure the release of 

* 2 B 
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Baghobs, and hold Nana Fnrnnvese in check, by hie habitual 
fears. Towards the close of the year, Succaram Bappoo, 
being no longer considered necessary, was confined by Nana 
in the fortress of Pertabgur, 4,000 feet above the level of 
the plain, from the windows of wluch be could discern the 
spot, where, a hundred years before, Iiis ancestor- Puntajee 
had basely betrayed his confiding roaster, Ufznl Ehan, into 
the hands of Sevajee. The venerable old man was soon 
after removed to Baigfur, where he closed a life which had 
been marked by every vidssitnde of privation and grandeur, 
of ton and triumph. 

ministers at Poona considered the conven- 
Wuf^um as a final settlement of their 
differences with the English, and invited them tu 
nnite in an attack on Hyder, who bad taken advantage of the 
confusion of the times to overrun the Mahrotta territories up 
to the banks of tbo Kistna. But the reception accorded to 
Raghoba by Goddard on the 12th of Jane gave them mortal 
offence, and they immediately turned round and proposed to 
Hyder a nnion against the English, in pursuance of the coji- 
federacy which had been formed by the Nizam at the end of 
the monsoon. When, therefore, Qoddai'd, who bad early in¬ 
timation of this aUiance, demanded a cate^rical reply to the 
jvoposals he had made, Nana Fumuvese at once stated that 
the restitution of Sslscttc, and the surrender of Raghoba 
were necessaiy preliminaries to any treaty; and Goddard im< 
mediafi^y dismissed tbe vakeels, and prepared for ^v. At 
tbG same time he endeavoured to negotiate with FutVh Sing 
OuicKwar, Whom Hastings had determined to acknowledge as 
the mler of Gnzerat, but that prince manifested a disposition 
to inGcraBtinate, U)d Goddard lost no time in laying seige to 
Dubhoy, garrisoned by 2,000 of the Peshwa’s troops, which 
Borrendcred on tbe 20th of Jannary, 1780. Fntteh Sing now 
began to negotiate in earnest, and a treaty offensive and de¬ 
fensive was concluded six'days after, in which, it was agreed 
tiiat he should join the English camp with 3,000 horse, and 
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vticeive possessioa of all the Feshwa’s territoriea north of the 
Myliec', and that certain districts to the south should be made 
over to the Company. On the 10th of February, Gk)ddard 
captured the noble mty of Ahmedabad, the modem capital of 
the province, surrounded by walls of immense extent, and 
filled with a population of 100,000. The capital was scarcely 
reduced, when Goddard beard that Sindia and Holkar had 
forded the Kerbudda with 20,000 horse on the 29th of February, 
and were advancing to encounter him. Sindia professed great 
enmity of Nana Furnuvese, and great friendship for the 
English, and liberated the two bostages of Wurgaum, whom 
he iiad treated with hospitality. ^ endeavoured to open 
negotiations, but Goddard could not fail to perceive that his 
chief object was to waste the season of operations. Seven 
days were, therefore, allowed him for a deflnito reply, aud as 
it did not prove satisfactory, Goddaid attacked and dispersed 
his troops on the 2nd, and again on tlio 14th of A[>rii, and 
cantoned liis army for the season on the banks of the 
Ncrbiidda. 

capture of Own- On the side of Bengal, the war was conducted 
lior.aniAuBum with brilliant success. Sixty miles south-east of 

1760 ^ 

Agra lay the little indcpcodcut principality of 
Goliud, erected by a Jaut chieftain on tho decay of the Mogul 
empire. The rana was incessantly threatened by the encroach¬ 
ments of Sindia, and solicited the protection of Hastings, who 
determined to take advantage of the appeal, and despatch an 
expeditian, chiefly however with the view of creating a sani¬ 
tary diversion. It consisted of only 2,400 infantry, with a 
small body of cavalry, imd a detail of European atiilleiy, but 
it waS' commanded by Major Popham, ono of the best soldiers 
in the service. He proceeded on his march in February, 
1780, and having expelled the Mahratta invaders from the 
country,'attac^d the fortress of Lahar, without battering 
cannon, and carried it by tho gallantry of his men. Fifty 
to the south of it lay tho fort of Gwalior, on the smamit 
of a stupendous rock, scarped almost entirely round, and 

2 3 2 
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deemed throughoot India impregnable. Sir Efre Cootc, liic 
Teleran hero of the Carnatic, now gcDeT(d*in>cliicf in Bengal, 
had declared that any attempt to capture it, more cepcoiiilly 
without siege guns, would be an act of madness. But Pop- 
ham had set this glorious object," as he termed it, before 
him, and determined to accomplish it. For two months lie 
lay about the fortress, maturing his plans with siich secrecy 
as to baffle all suspicion. On tho night of the 8rd of Augimi, 
the troops selected for the assault proceeded under the guid¬ 
ance of Captain Bruce to their destination. Two companies 
of sepoys led by fom- European officers, and followed by 
twenty English soldiers, applied the scaling ladders to the 
base of the scarped ro(^, sixteen feet high, then to a steep 
ascent of forty feet, and, lastly, to a wall of the height of 
thirty feet. Captain Bruce with twenty sepoys climbi^d np 
the battlements before their approach was suspected. The 
bewildered garrison made but a feeble resistance, and, by 
bi'cak of day, the British ensign was floating over the iv- 
nowned fortress of Gwalior, while the Mahratta troops fled to 
carry the news to Sludia. The report of this brilliant 
aubieveinent resounded through India, and wiped out tho 
disgrace of the “infamous convention of Wurgaum," as 
Bastings termed it, and which he coi^idercd “it worth 
crores to obliterate." Fopbam was promoted to a majority, 
and then superseded by Colonel Carnac, who brought an 
additional force with him, and not only invaded Malwa, but 
threatened Siudia’s capital. That chief was obliged to quit 
Poona in haste to attend to the defence of his own dominions, 
and the object of Hastings in this expedition was folly ac¬ 
complished. Gainac, however, proved unequal to the enter¬ 
prise entrusted to him; and allowed bis force to be surrounded 
by the enemy, who obliged him to retreat, and harassed him 
at every step. Having at length procured a small supply 
of provisions for his starving troops, by forced contributions, 
he called a council of war to defcimino liis.future course. 
Capt^ Bruce, who was fortunately with the foicc, urged a 
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Tigoroufl attack od tke enemy’s camp duiing tlie night, as 
affording the only chance of delivci'ancc. His advice was 
adopt<‘d, and *he Hurpnse and overthrow of Sindia on the 
24th of March, 1781, was complete, lie lost elephants, horses, 
baggage, and a large nnmbor of troops, but, above all, his re¬ 
putation, and that at a time when the credit of Holkar at the 


capital was elevated by his successful attack on (Jeneral 
Goddard’s force. Colnnol Caraac soon after resigned the 
conimaod of the brigmlc to Colonel Muir. 


CflnfectMTwy Towards the close of 1779, intelligence reached 
Biminit iho i;n. Hastings from various qiiaiters of a general con- 
Biiiii, 1778. federacy which had been formed by the Nizam 


and Ilyder, and all tho Mahratta cliiefs, with the exception of 
the Guickwar, for the expulsion of the Knglisli from India. A 


simultaneous attack was to be made on the three Prosiden^ 


cies; on Bombay, by Sindia, Iloltar, and the amy of the 
Peshwa; on Madras by Hyder; :iuJ on Bengal by the Moda- 
jec Bhonsloy, raja of Nagjjore. At no former period had tho 
English power been menaced with gr'cater peril, and it re¬ 
quired all the fortitude, resources, and genius of Hastings to 
meet the crisis. Ilyder Ali wm the fu'st in tlie field, and 
burst on the Camatic in July, 1780, as will be iicreafter nar¬ 
rated. The safety of Madras demanded the immediato and 
undivided attention of Hastings, and he was under tho neces¬ 


sity of informing Bombay tliat he could afford it no fai'thci' 
assistance. Mr. Hornby, the President, feeling that he had 
no resource but in bis own efforts, cxliibited the greatest 
vigour and prudence. To enable him to draw supph'es from 
the Conoan, Colonel Hartley was sent to clear the provineft of 
the Mahrattas, which he effected with little difficulty, after be 
hftd indicted a severe defeat on them in October, 1780. God¬ 
dard marched down from Surat, and laid siege to Bassein on 


the 13tb of November, Nana Fumuvese advanced with a 


powerful army to recover the Concan, and relieve that fortress. 
Colonel Hartley had been engaged for upwards of a month in 
daily skirmishes with the Mahratta force; his ammnnition was 
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nearly exhausted; he was eDcnmbered with 600 ach, and had 
only 2,000 jaded troope fit for duty; but be felt the import¬ 
ance of maintaining his commnnications with Goddard, which 
Kana was endeavouring to cut off, and be took np a strong po¬ 
tion at Doogaur, where be sustained the assaultof 20,000 Mah- 
ratta horse for two days. On the third, the 12tb of December, 
1780, their gallant and skilfol general, Ramchunder Gnnnesh, 
was killed; the army became dispirited and fied predpitatoly 
with heavy loss. Basscin had surrendered on the previous day 
to Goddard with the loss of only thirteen of his men, and he 
immediately moved down to the support of Colonel Hartley, 
and, on surveying the field of action, expressed his admiration 
of the judiciooB posiUon be had chosen, and the valour of his 
troope. This was all the reward that gallant soldier ever 
received for his achievements is this war; be was immediately 
after superseded, and tho public service deprived of his 
talents at the time when they were most urgently needed. 

Hastings, alarmed by Hyder’s irruption into 


Mhireof 
Goddtfd*! et* 
pediUo&to 
POOB4 1781. 


the Carnatic, considered it important to the 
safety of British intcreste in India to make peace 
with the M^attas, and he proposed a treaty on 


reasonable terms, through the raja of Nagporc, who, was 
still friendly to the English though he had joined the con¬ 
federacy. But on hearing of the dcstructisu of Baillie’s force 


in the Carnatic, in September, 1760, he conridered their 


affairs desperate, and hesitated to become mediator, except 


on conditions to which the Governor-General would not 


ac«e^ Goddard, conceiving that the desire for peace on 
the part of the Poona durbar would be quickened by an ad¬ 
vance towards Poona, ascended the ghauts with a large 
force. This expeditioa, which proved to be a total failm^, 
was tho only mistake of his career. After having inju- 
didously taken post at the Bhore ghaut, he was incessantly 
harrassed by the Mahratta army, and obliged at length to 
retreat, when he was vigorously atta^ed Holkar with 
25,000 hors^ and did not reach Bombay without the loss of 
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450, killed and wounded. The diecomfitUTe of thia renowned 
general was considered by the Kahrattas one of their most 
signal \ictorieB, and it was a fortunate drcumstance that at 
this critical period the troops of Sindia should have been en* 
gaged in defending bis own territories, many hundred miles 
distant. This inauspidons expedition, which terminated on 
the 2Srd of April, 1781, was the last operation of the war, 
although more than a twelvemonth elapsed before the 
conclusion of peace. 

Atianuemoni Bcrar, to support appearances with 

wiui tuioDiisr. his confederates, sent an army of 30,000 horse in 

October, 1779, under his son Chimnajee towards 
Cuttack, for the ostensible purpose^ invading Bengal, but 
he endeavonrod to convince Ilastings that bis intentions 
were nut hostile, by prolonging its march for seven months, 
and then employing it in the reduction of a fort in Orissa. 
To relieve Madras from the pressure of Hyder’s army, 
Hastings resolved to aid it by a force from Bengal But a 
body of Bengal sepoys, who bad recently been ordered to 
embark atYizagap''t{un for Madras, ^jectingto a sea voyage 
on account of their caste prejudices, murdered their 
officers, and committed great outrages. To avoid the recur* 
reoce of such a §cene, Hastings determined to send the 
Beugd detachment along the coast by land, though the 
distance was seven hundred miles, and the route lay through 
unknown and hostile provinces. This was another of those 
“frantic military exploits” of Hastingfs, which served to 
overawe the native princes, and to establish the a^ndancy 
of British power. Colonel Pearce started with the army on 
the 9th of January, 1781, and it was on the line of march 
in* Orissa that oue-balf his force perished of cholera, and 
this is apparently the first notice whid) we have of the exist¬ 
ence of a disease which has proved the mysterious scourge of 
the nineteenth century. Colonel Pearce experienced the 
pamft friendly sopport from the raja of Nagpore, which that 
prince bad previoufily given to Goddard. Hastings, with the 
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view of detaching tlie raja from the confederacy, and enlist¬ 
ing him against Hyder, had made him a pronusc of sixteen 
lacs of rupees, of which three had already been paid. Chim- 
najee was, at this time, iu great distress for money, and 
Hastings eagerly embraced the opportunity of offering the 
remmnder of the sum, on the condition of a treaty of alliance, 
which was soon after concluded, witli the proviso that 2,000 
of the raja’s horse should accompany the detachment, and 
act against Hydor. Thus,” remarked IXastings, with exul¬ 
tation, have wo converted an ostensible enemy into a de¬ 
clared friend, and transferred the most formidable member of 
the confederacy, after Hyder, to our own party, saved Bengal 
from a state of dangcrotls alarm, if not from actual invasion, 
and an the horrors of a predatory war, and have completed 
the strength of Colonel Pearce’s detachment." 

The signal defeat of Sindia by Colonel Gamao 

TftftCj witll ^ * 

andim inh convinced him that be had everything to lose by 

a contest with the English in the heart of his 
dominions, which might end in driving him across the Ner- 
bndda without land or friends, and extmguishing his influence 
in the Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made over¬ 
tures to Colonel Mnir, which Hastings was but too happy to 
entertmn, and they terminated in a tre^ which was con¬ 
cluded on tiie 13th of October. The territory west of the 
Jnmna, from which he had been expelled by Major Fopham, 
was restored to him, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, 
which was reserved for the rona of Gohnd, and be engaged 
tomegotiate a treaty between the other bcUge^nts and the 
British government, but, at all events, to stand neutral. 
The treaty gave great yjobrege to Nana Fumnvese, pai^.ly 
because it acinowledged Sindia as an independent power, but 
chiefly because tins assomption of the office of pl^ipotentiaiy 
served to increase bis power and his importance. 

Hastings's anxiety for peace with the Mahratta 
IT* Regency was quickened by tiie arrival of a French 
Mmament on t^ coast which, under existing dr- 
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cumstaiiceH, raigSit, he feared “reselt in the extirpation of onr 
nation from the Carnatic.” “ It was not,” he said, “ peace 
wth conditioua of advantage he wanted, hut epccdy peace, 
for which he would sacrifice every foot of ground he hul 
acquired from the Muhrattati.” After a variety of disappoint* 
ments, the treaty of Salbye wjis at length completed on the 
17th of May, 1782, and signed by Mr. Andcraon on tiio part 
of the Company, and by Sindia on behalf of the Peshwa and the 
Mabratta chiefs, he becoming at the same time the mutual 
guarantee of both parties fortlie performance of its conditions. 
All tho te rritory acquired by the British ai-ms since the treaty 
of Poorunder was restored. Fiittch Sing Guickwar \va& re¬ 
placed in his original position in Quzerat. Raghoba was to 
bo allowed throe lacs of rupees a year, with liberty to choose 
his own place of residence. Ilyder was to be required to re¬ 
linquish nil his conquests in the Carnatic, and to release all his 
prisoners within six months, and, in case of refusal, was to be 
attacked by the forces of the Peshwa. But Nana Pumuvese, 
after having accepted the treaty, hesitated to ra^y it, in the 
hope of making better terms with Hyder. After many 
months of anxiety, Hastings became impatient of further 
delay, and on the 4th of December instructed Hr. Anderson 
to demand the fulfilment of Sindia'a promises, and the imme¬ 
diate ratification tho treaty, stating that he should other¬ 
wise he under the nccessty of %aking a separate peace with 
Hyder, which would leave him at liberty to carry all his forces 
towards the £istna, and not only secure the possessions he bad 
conquered from the Mahrattas, but augment them. On the 
fith of December, HastJugs received a copy of the resolution 
^f the House of Commons, that it was the duty of the Court 
of Directors to remove him from the bead of affairs iaa smuch ' 
as he had acted in a manner repug^nt to the honour and policy 
of the British nation, and he began to tremble for the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty, when this resolution should be known in 
every durbar in India. On the 7th all anxiety was removed 
by the death of Hyder, cf which Nana Fumuvese was no 
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Booner infonned than lie afSxed the Peshwa’s seal to the 
treaty, ‘without any farther hesitation. 


CHAPTEE XIT. 

HASnKOS’a AnmNISTRlTlOM—AFFAIRS OF UADRAS, TER 
8SOOin> HTSORB WAR, 1771—1784. 


The kingdom of Tanjore had been in a great 
Tujan, iTTi— measure exempt from the ravages of war during 

hostilities with Hjder, but bad contributed littio 
to the dofenco of the coulftiy. Mahomed Ali, from the period 
of his accession to the throne of the Carnatic had never ceased 


to covet the possession of it Ho now asserted that former 
Nabobs had obtained cmitributions from it of sixty, eighty, 
and even a hundred lacs of rupees, and he importuned the 
Madras Coundl to aid him in fleed ng the raja. The Court of 
Directors, impoverished by the expenses of the lato war, 
looked to the resources of Tanjore with a 'wishful eye, and 
had instructed their servants at Madras to suppoit the views 
of the Nabob, if the raja refused to submit to reuonable 
terms. The demands which the Nabob mad^, however, were 
beyond all reason; the raja refused to submit to them, and 
the Coundl for some time manifested a virtuous reluctuice to 


enforce them, bnt were at length induced to send forward 
an army. The Taujorines made a very spirited defence, but 
a breach was at length effected in the fortifications, mid the 
‘town was on the point of surrendering, when, on the 27th of 
October, 1771, the Nabob’s second son, who had accompanied 
the expedition, without consulting his Engl^ supporters, 
sidled a treaty with the raja, extorting from him fifty lacs as 
the compensation for peace. With the aid of the British de* 
tachments he then proceeded to plunder the polygars, or 
zemindars of the two Marawars, and snbjected the 'wretched 
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inhabitants to the most rerolting cruelties, leaving nothing in 
the ti-ack of his soldiers but burnt and desolated villages. 

*M«ck June, 1773, the Nabob again demanded the 
onTBDioR. sdd OX the Madras government to crush the raja; 

ho had not, he stud, fulfilled his engagements; 
ten lacs of rupees were still due from him; and ho had, 
moreover, made application to Ilyder and to the Mahrat^as for 
support. The Council ridiculed the ^sjyisterp^ idea of going . 
to war with him for arrears. They Icnew that be had'exbausted 
his treasuiy to make good the extortionate fine imposed on him, 
of whicli he bad been enabled to pay five-sixths by mortgag¬ 
ing Lis districts and his jewels to the Danes at Tranquebar, 
and the Dutcli at Negapatam. As to the overtures he had 
made to Hydor and tho MahrattaB,*they remarked that the 
treaty of 1769 had placed him under the protection of Hyder, 
and, that, when be found himself abandoned to tho tender 


raeicios of tho Nabob, who had resolved on his destruction, it 
was natural that he should seek to strengthen himself by 
alliances with the other powers of the Deccan. Nevertheless, 
the President and his Council argued that the oxisteuce of 
such a power as thot of the raja in the heart of the country, 
who would join Hyder and the French in the event of a war, 
unless the Company supported him in his just rights, was a 
source of danger^ and that it was therefore proper (md ex¬ 
pedient to embrace this opportunity of reducing him entirely, 
before the occurrence of such an event. It is difficult to 


believe that Englishmen and Christians, even in that period of 
profligacy, could have adopted such a tnun of reasoning to 
justify the nun of an innocent prince. The opponents of. the 
President and Council, however, gave a difiereut account of 
the origin of this war of extermination, and affirmed that it 
arose from the resentment of the geutle3nen at Madras, 
when they found that tho raja had resorted for loans to the 
Dutch and the Danes, instead of giving tixem the benefit of 
these lucrative trausactious. Whatever may have been the 
motive, an English army marched into Tanjore in September, 
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1773, depoHed the raja and made over hie country to the 
Nabob. The Court of Directorn, astounded by the roiwrt of 
this infamous proceeding, lost no time in expelling the Frcei- 
dont, Mr. Wynch, from the service, and ordering the raja to 
be restored, placing him for the future uuder the safeguard of 
British honour.' { 

Lord »got, The vacant chair at Madras was bestowed on 

Lord Pigot, who had gdno out to Madras forty 
1776. years before, and, after having risen to the post 
of President, returned to England with a fortune of forty lacs 
of rupees, and'wos honoured with an Irish peerage. The old 
man was now seized with the mania of going back to Madras 
as governor. Hd found^ on his arrival, that tlie system of 
peculation and extortion had intermediately attained great 
maturity; and he set hioisctf to the task of cleansing the 
.^.Ijgean stable, which set the whole settlement in a blaze. 
To prevent the restoration of Tanjore to the raja, tlie Nabob 
spared no art or intrigue; ho went so far as to offer a bribe 
of sixty lacs of rupees to the governor himself, if he would 
only postpone the transfer, but the orders of the Court of 
Directors wer,' ;,::-e:.i;.!ory, and I<ord Pigot proceeded in pereon 
to Tanjore, and seated the raja on the throno on the llth of 
AjNril, 1776, leaving an English garrison for^he defence of the 
country. But the restoration was no sooner proclaimed that 
Mr. Paul Bcnfield came forward and asserted that bo had an 
assignment on the revenues of Tanjore from the Nabob of six* 
teen lacs of rupees, and a chum on the standing crop of seven 
lacs for sums lent lo the husbandmen. Nothing can more clearly 
deinonstrate the total demoralization of the public service at 
the Madras Presidency than the fact that this infield, occupy* 
ing an inferior post, not worth more than 200 or 300 rupees a 
month, and keopiag the grandest etjnipages at Madras, should 
not consider it by any means preposterous to assert that be 
had advanoe.d twenty*thrce lacs of rupees on the revenues of 
tlie province. The Coundl called for Vgus^ia, which he was 
unable to produce, but he assured them that the Nabob was 
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prepared to admit the obligation) of which there could be no 
doubt, ae the claim had cvideutly been concocted between 
them to defraud the Company and the raja. Aftoi' long 
doliberatioa the Council, on the 29th of May, 1776, rejected 
the daim. 


Deposition and 
dcftth of 
1776 - 77 . 


Bat the Conndl soon repented of this ect of 
virtue. They and the other members of the civil 
service were a'cditors of the Nabob to the extent 


of a croro and a-lialf of mpees, mid they discovered tliat by 
rejecting the claim of Bcnficid, they bad impaired their hold 
on the rovermes of Tanjorc. The vote was rcconsideied; Lord 
Figot and his friends sticnaously resisted the proceedings, 
but a majority of seven to five rcsoh'cd that tho assignments 
made to Paul Benficld were valid. The dispute was widened 
by other questions, and both parties became inflamed. Lord 
Bigot unconstitutionally suspended two of the members of 
Comuul and ordered the commandant, Sir Robert Fletcher, to 


be placed under arrest. Fletcher was the officer whom Clive 
})ad dismissed ten years before, during tho mutiny of the 
officers in Bengal which he had fomented, but whom the Court 
of Directors had, out of opposition to Clive, jestored to the 
service. The majority of tho Council then assumed the 
government, an<f placed Lord Pigot in confinement. The 
order was executed by Colonel Stuart, who passed the 
day with him at his country scat, in the moat friendly 
intercourse, and drovo out with him in the carriage, when, 
on a given signal, it was son-oonded by troopers, and 
the goiernor was hurried off to a place of imprisonment. 
Tho Court of Directors, after receiving the report of these 
violeilt proceedings, ordered that Lord Pigot should be re¬ 
stored to the office of President, and then resign it. Seven 
members of Council were dismissed from the service, and 
the military officers placed on their trial. But before these 
orders could reach Madras, Lord Pigot was beyond the reach of 
praise or blame. He sunk tmder bis misfortunes in April, 1777, 
after a cooimomeut, by no means rigorous, of eight months. 
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BuaMM, pt. The state of affairs at Madras was not at all 
MSnIi,°flth improved by the appointment of Sir Thomw 
VBb. 177a Romhold, who had been Irsined np in the Bengal 
school of corruption, as his soccessor. The Northern Sircars 
formed the only territory from which the Madras Frcsidcn<^ 
derived any revenue, bat the malversations of the collectors 
left bnt a small portion of it to the state. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors had, therefore, been induced to order five of the 
members of Council to proceed to the province, and after 
diligent investigation, to ]^ce the settlement on a satisfactory 
basis. Sir Thomas Bnmbotd, immediately on his arrival at 
Madras, cancelled the commission, and ordered the zcmindais 
to repair in person to the' PTe8ideQ(y, a distance of 600 miles, 
through a country without a road. The zenundars who were 
able to afford the cost, were required, on reaching the Presi¬ 
dency, to transact business with the governor alone, to the 
exclusion of the members of Council. The principal zemindar, 
Viziram raj, who was, in fact, a local prince, pleaded the 
injury which his affurs must suffer during his absence, as ati 
excuse for not leaving his estates. But bis brother hastened 
to the Fresidency, and having given a bribe of a lac of rupees 
to the governor’s secretary, was appointed dewan, in spite of 
all his brother’s remonstrances, and thus obtained the entire 
control and management of the zemindary. Sir Thomas 
Bumbold himself was found to have remitted four lacs and 
a-half of rupees to England after he bad been six months at 
Madias, and the suspicions to which so large a remitt^ce 
gav'e rise, were never satifactorily removed, 
mcwtpor The tiealy with the Nizam in 1768, had^iiven 
stR«r, 1771. the ig gersio n of the Quntoor Sircar to the Company, 

after the deatii of his brother, Basalut Jung. That prince, 
with Adoni for the capital of his little principality, was am¬ 
bitions of increasing bis power and territory, and had gra¬ 
dually formed a French corps under M. Lally, which received 
recroits and snj^lies throngh the little seaport of Mootapilly. 
The Madras government repeatedly remonstrated against the 
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presence of this corps, to Baeslnt Jong, and also to his feudal 
BV^rior, the Kizam, who promised that every article of the 
treaty should he fulfilled to a h^s breadth, but the troops 
Wei'S not disbanded. Basalut Jxmg was at leng^th threatened 
by the encroachments of Hyder, and opened a communication 
with Sir Thomas Rumbold, and a treaty was concluded in 
April, 1779, by which he bound himself to dismiss the French 
corps, and to entrust the defence of his dominious to an 
English force, and assign the Gnntoor Sircar for its support. 
Scarcely was the treaty dry, when the Sircar was transferred 
on a ten years’ lease to Mahomed All, thfit is, to his English 
creditors, and we are thus famished with a key to the whole 
transaction. Au English force immediately set out to t ake 
posacBsiou of the district, and Mr. Holland was deputed to 
Hyderabad, to expound the transaction to the Nizam. The 
Nizam expressed the highest resentment at this intrusion into 
the afTalrs of his family, and more especially at the military 
suppoit offered to his brother, who might thus become a for> 
midable rivid. But his iadignalion knew no bounds when 
Hr. Holland farther icquested a remission of the pesheush or 
tribute payable for the Northern Sircars, which had already 
been withheld for.two years. Ho called for the treaty and 
read it over, item by item, before Mr. Holland, and charged 
the English with violating its provisions, and seeking a quarrel 
with him. It was under these feelings of Irritation that he 
set himself to organize the grand confederacy for the exter- 
nunation of the English to which reference has been already 
made. 

Hastings, from, whom these transactions had 
EcnboM, 1781. carcfuUy conccaled, no sooner heard of them, 
than be superseded the autbori^ of the Madras Council at 
the court of Hyderabad, and assured the Nizam that the in¬ 
tentions of the British government were honourable and 
padfic, that Guntoor should not be occuped, and that the 
arrears of pesheush should be discharged as speedily as pos* 
Bible. By these asRUTances, Hastings was enabled to appease 
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the Nizam, and to neutralize his hostility as a member of the 
grand confederacy. Thh; friendly disposition was likewise 
improved by the discovery lie had recently made, that Hyder 
Ali’s ambition had led him to send a mission to Delhi, and t(> 
obtain a suunud from the phantom of an emperor, conferring 
on him the whole of the Ilyderabad territories. The Frencli 
troops, which Basalnt Jung was constrained to dismiss, were 
immediately taken into the service of the Nizam, and the 
anxiety which their presence in the Deccan inspired was greatly 
augmented. Sir Thomas llumbold remonstrated, with great 
vehemence against this interference of the Gk)vemor>6cncra], 
in the political movements of the Madras Piesidcncy; but the 
measure of lus transgressions was now full, and in January, 
1781, the Court of Directors after passing the severest 
censure on his conduct, expelled him from the situation 
which be had filled and disgraced for more than two years. 
But lie anticipated their decision by deserting his post, and 
returning to England, as soon as the war with Hyder, which 
his follies bad provoked, was on the eve of breaking out. 

. Before entering on tbc narrative of the sccoud 

rroi^rCH oC ^ 

Mrrtcr. Mysorc War in 1780, a brief review of Hyder’s 
im3-it 76. progress, after he had been constrained to make 
peace with the Mahrattas in 1772, appeals desirable. Thu 
confusion created in the Mahratta counsels by the mui’duv of 
the young Fesh^, Narayuo Rao, afforded Hyder an oppor¬ 
tunity of enlarging his territories, which ho was not slow to 
improve. In November of that year he subjugated the prin¬ 
cipality of Goorg, which offered the noblest resistance, and 
was, therefore, treated with more than ordinary barbarity. 
The sum of five rupees was offered for the head of each m^, 
and Hyder took his seat in state to distribute the rewards. 
After 700 heads had thus been paid for, two of surpassing 
beauty were laid at his feet, and he was so startled by their 
comeliness as to order tho executbn to cease. The circum¬ 
stance is remarkable, as this is said to have been the only 
instanuc in which he ever exhibited any emotion of pity. He 
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piU'Bucd tliiB career of conquest with miintemipted encccss, 
and ill ono short campaign, extendmg from September, 1778, 
to Fcbniary, 1774, recovered all the distiicta of which he had 
been dispossessed by the Mahrattas, and strengthened hii. 
power in Malabar. In 1775, he reduced the fortress of 
Bellary, belon^ng to Basalut Jmig, whom he constrained to 
purchase peace by the sacrifice of a lac of pagodas. He then 
proceeded to extinguish the power which Moran Eao, tho 
renowned chieftain of Gooty, had been employed for tliirty 
yeai's in building up, and before the end of 1776, had extin¬ 
guished tho independence of Savanoor. 

fiaghoba, during his vicissitndes, had been in 
i>uih«a stuck constant communication with Hyder ^li, who had 
rrlVns acknowledged his title, and furnished him, from 

time to time, with funds to the extent of sixteen 
lacs of rupees, receiving in return a confirmation of all tho 
lerritotlcs he had recently conquered. The cabinet at Poona, 
alarmed at bis encroachments, formed an alliance with the 
Nizam, hoping, at the same time, to demolish all the hopes of 
Bughoba. A Mahratta army of 30,000, and a Hyderabad 
army of 40,000, ao&-rdiugIy took tho field in 1776, but wero 
unable to achieve any succesB. The invasion was renewed 
the next year, but the general of the Nizam was rendered 
inactive by the g^d of Hyder, and the Mahratta commander- 
in-chief was obliged to retreat in consequence of the deser¬ 
tion of one of his generals, whom Hyder had corrupted with 
six lacs of rupees. The year 1778 was marked by the most 
active and successful exertions on the part of Hyder, and at 
the dose of it he was enabled to contemplate the fottilo 
banks of the Kistna as the northern boundary of his domi- 
ifions.' In May, 1779, he attacked the Nabob of Kurpa, who 
liad slued with his opponenta in tho recent war, and annexed 
all his territories. 

Hjte'iiw- resentment which Hjder manifested at 

gotbitioiLi vim the refusal of the govemmont of Madras to afford 

him any assistance^ in 1772| when pressed to 
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extremity by the Mahrattas, did not prevent hie making 
overtures to them, in 1773, but all his efforts to esta¬ 
blish a friendly interconrsc wore defeated by the maclii- 
nations of the Nabob, Il£ahomcd AIL Hyder then turned to 
the French at Pondicherry, where liis envoys were received 
with groat eagerness by tlic governor, M. Bellccoiube. The 
inveterate hostility and incessant invasions of the Mivlivattas, 
however, induced him agaiu to court the alliance of tho 
English, and ho offered his assistance towards the establish¬ 
ment of Raghoha at Poona, asking, in return, only for a 
supply of stores and arms, and a small body of troops, f<n' 
which he was willing to make a suitable payment. Tho 
proposal, though acccp^ble both at Calcutta and Madias, 
was not entertained with any degree of cordiality. 

. In the month in wliiirh this negotiation was in 
punllio^eHy. progress, information was i-ocoivcd of tho (!om- 
nwi Sept, 1778 . mencement of hostilities between Franco and 
England, and a forco was soon after sent against Pondi¬ 
cherry, the fortifications of which had been coidjdotoly re¬ 
stored. The place was defended by the gallant Be]lccon)l>e 
for ten weeks with great constancy, but capitulated at length 
on the 18tb of September, 1778, when the garrison was 
permitted to march out with all the honcurs of war. The 
governor of Madras, in announcing this success to Hyder, 
offered to renew the negotiations, and to place a resident at 
his court, but intimated, at the same time, his intention to 
send ui expedition to capture Mahe. This was a small French 
settlement on the Malabar coast, through which Hyder had, 
for three years, been iu the habit of receiving recruits and 
supplies of evciy description from Europe, and the contimlgd 
occupation of which by his French allies was to him a matter 
of g^'at importance. He replied that he considered all tho 
foreign settlements, English, French and Dutch, equally 
under his protection; that he should support the IVench 
garrisoQ with all his strength, aud retaliate any attack by an 
invasion of the Oamatic. Hyderis troops aceordingly as- 
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uisted m the dofeuce of the fort, and his colours Arcre hoisted 
side by side with those of the Fi-cnch; but the itlai'c siir- 
rcndeix'd in A[i.rch, 1779. JTydor did not disguise hi« rcsont- 
tticiit fi'fiin the governor of Madras, and the tone of his 
c<jnxrauuicatioii8 created so much alarm as to induce fir 
Thomas rkUiiil)old to send the celebrated missionary, Swartz, 
to allay his feelings, and to sound his disposition. Hyder 
received tin; missionary with great respect, hut nothing was 
giiiiK'd by the mission except the most une<juivocal evidence 
of his hostility. 

iij-.i(Tjoi.w Wliilo Ifyder’s feelings were thus exasperated 
thr' .-mfodcrity, agiviost tljo Mudnis autlioritioB, ho lueeivcd ju« 

telligonce that Colonel •llaq>cr, who had lioen 
sent to lake possession of Ountoor, was marching thnmgh the 
provinces of Kurpa, which he hiul lecently conquered, with¬ 
out even sisking his jK*miissiun. Tils indignation was loused 
to the highest pitch, and h<( d«*clarod that he would neither 
allow an Englisli force to occupy Gmitoor, or to proceed to 
Adoni, and his officers were ordercid to icsiat the jirogress 
of Colonel HarjicT by an armed force. Basalut Jung was 
likewise obliged, by the meimces of llydcr and of the Mizam, 
to re<jucBt tliat the march of the English troops might be 
cuunterniauded, and tbo mrear restored; but with lliis re¬ 
quest the Madras Clovernmcnt did net see fit to comply. 
Meanwliilr, ari envoy amvod at Scringajxvtam fi-om Touna, 
toreproBont that Hyder, equally with the Mahrattas, had 
reason to complain of the broad) of their engagcmcats by the 
English (lovermnent, and to ixjquest him to join the eon- 
fcdfira<-y whicli had been formed to expel tliem from India. 
Xhe Mahratta ministers offered to adjust all their differences 
with him; to relinquish all claims for arrears of dioUi, to 
limit his future payments to eleven lacs of rupees a year, 
and to confirm the grants of territory up to the Kistna, made 
by Ragboba. Hyder accepted these proposals with avidity, 
and agreed to put forUi liis whole strength for thc'eiter- 
miiiatiou of the British power. A few months after, Sir 
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Thomas Kiunbold sent Mr. Grey to Seringapatam to offer an 
alliance with the Mysore state; but be was treated witli 
studied indignity, aud informed that the offer of friendship 
came too late. Osman, Uyder’s minister, in the course of 
the discussions, took occaaiou to I'emark that he had been at 
Madras, and had seen how the English treated their allies. 
“ Mahomed Ali,” he said, “shewed me several letters he bad 
received from the King of England, but he complained of tho 
lacs of pagodas which each one had cost him.” 

Uyder'iin*. For many mnatha Hyder hod been making pre. 
lantioDiAir paratlons for war on the largest scale, super- 
WM. 178a intending every arrangement in person, though 

then in his seventy-eighth year, aud by the end of June, had 
equipped the most efGcient force ever collected under the 
standard of a native prince. It conristed of 90,000 horse and 
foot, a largo proportion of which had been truned and was 
commanded by European officers. It was supported by a 
powerful artillery, directed by European sdence and skill, 
and his commissariat was admh’ably organized by a brahmin 
of the name of Foomea. At Madr^ no preparation was 
made to meet tho coming storm. In a spirit of infatuation 
which has no parallel in onr Indian history, the members of 
government refused even to acknowledge the danger, and 
the idea of an invasion became the tope of ridicule. The 
President informed the Court of Directors with peculiar satis¬ 
faction that the country wm in perfect tranquillity, and that 
there was “tho greatest prospect that this part of India 
wupld remain quiet.” Even so late as the 17th of July 
while Hyder was advancing through the passes, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief declared that all apprehensions were grouii'^- 
less. 

Hyder buna These illusions were speedily dispefled. Hyder, 
on theCusMte, having completed the equipment of bis army, and 
atth July, Hsa prayers for its success to be put up in the 

mosques, and offerings to be made in the Hindoo temples, 
burst the Camatici through the Changama pass, on tho 
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20th of July, 1780, and his progress was marked by tiie 
blaze of towns and villsgos. He appeared anxious,* on this 
occasion, to exhaust all the resources of cruelty which a 
mind never sensible to pity could suggest. The wretched 
inhabitants were required to emigrate to Mysore with the'r 
flocks and herds, and those who lingered about their home* 
steads, were mutilated without discrimination. With the 
exception of four forts held by four English lieutenants every 
fort, as far as the Coleroon, was surrendered by the com¬ 
mandants of Mahomed Ali, whom Hydcr Ali bad corrupted. 
The incredulity of the Council was at length dispelled by tho 
announcement that his troops had surrounded Gonjeveram, 
only fifty miles from Madras. it was not till black 
clouds of smoke were scon in every quarter from St. Thomas’s 
Mount, distant only nine miles from Madras, that any order 
was issued for the movement of troops to repel tho enemy, 
Tho maiu body of the British army oncam^d at the Mount 
was about 5,200 strong, and the force sent to occupy Gun- 
toor, now commanded by Colonel Baillic, amounted to about 
2,800 men. It was of tho last importance that a junction 
should be at once effected of these two bodies, but Hydei* 
had laid siego to Arcot, which contained the few military 
stoics which the ^abob poBsessed, and, after a succession of 
distracted councils at Madras, it was determined to make an 


effort to relieve it. Sir Hector Munro, the general-in-chief, 
therefore, proceeded to Conjeveraro, and Colonel Baillie, who 
had arrived within twenty-five miles of Madras, was ordered 
to make a circuitous march of fifty miles to join him. 

Colonel Baillio bad reached ibe banks of the 
then nearly dry, but liable to be swollen 
ijw- by mountain torrents, on the 25th of Aug^t, and 

imprudently encamped on the northern bank. On that night 
the stream became impassable, and be was unable to cross it 
before the 4th of September. Hyder immediate^ despatched 
bis son, Tippoo, with the flower of his army and eighteen 
guns, to arrest the progress of this brigade. Tippoo 
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attacked BailUc on tltc 6th, at a place distant only fonTtcen 
miles fiT)m Sir IToctor’fl encampment at Conjeveram. The 
contest was sovero, and the loss on both sides so heavy, that 
Tippoo inl'ormod ]iis lather that he could make no impression 
on the English without reiulorcemcnts, while Baillic informed 
the General tlial it wag no longer in his power to reach Con jo- 
venun; and therefore hoped, that he would unite witli him at 
the spot whore the engagement had taken place. Sir Hector 
Kunro had acquired a brilliant reputation in Bengal 6i:(teen 
years before, by quelling the first sepoy mutiny, and defeat¬ 
ing the Nabob Vizier at Bnxar; but on this'occasion he 
exhibited nothing but the most scandalous incapacity. Instead 
of forming a junction wi^ the other detachment, be allowed 
Uyder to interpose between the two bodies with the greater 
part of his army, and then detached Colonel Fletcher with 
1,100 men to the support of Baillie. The English forcK^ was 
thus broken up into three divisions, in the vicinity of a pow¬ 
erful and spirited enemy. Bat so g^rcat was the dread which 
Ilydcr entertained of British prowess, that heha<l determined, 
in ease the whole force was united, to raise the siege of Arcot, 
and retrace his steps. Even Lally, his French general, con¬ 
sidered it uicredible that Munro would remain inactive, and 
counselled a retreat, lest the Mysore :uiny ^bould be attacked 
at the same time in front and rear. Colonel Fletcher, know¬ 
ing that his guides were in llyder’s pay, prudently adopted 
a different route from that which they advised, and was 
enabled to join Baillie in safety. 

Total deitnK- The two brigades advanced till the evening of 
* September, and a short march would have 

Sept! 1780. completed their junction with the main body ■, but 
by an act of incredible fatuity, Baillio ordered his men to he 
on their aims for the night. Meanwhile, Uyder having ascer¬ 
tained through his spies that Munro was making no prepara¬ 
tion for moving^ despatched tho remainder of bis army 
against Baillie, who bad no sooner commenced his march 
in the morning, than he found himself enveloped by the 
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whole of the Mysore army, Tt was in vain that his men 
performed prodipcs of valour, and repeatedly stormed the 
hatlorieti. The enemy hsul <;hosou their positions with ^reat 
sldll, and poured in a deslrnctive fire. The European soldiers, 
though they had sustained thirteen attacks, and were reduced 
to liUO, still called out to be led against their assailants; but 
Baillic ix^fuBcd to sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and 
held out a flag of truce. They had no faxmer hud down their 
arms, however, than nydi;r’« men nished upon them, and 
would have butchered the whole body, if the French officers 
hud not intovpoiicd to s<vve lUcm. Of 86 oflleers, 70 were 
killed or wounded, and tlio whole army, with all its stores, 
baggage and equipments was totajjy and irretiievahly lost 
Sir Hector Mtimo’s force was only two miles distant at the 
time, and if h(^ had came up during the engagement, the 
dehiat. would have been turned into a victory, and the for¬ 
tunes (‘f the war complet<*ly changed. On the following day 
he threw his heavy guns into the great tank, or pond, at 
Conjeverara, and retreatcil in hsmte and disorder to Madras, 
hotly piu-sned by the euciny, and losing baggage at every 
t urn. And tlins terminated in disaster and disgrace, this brief 
camjxiign of twenty-one days, in wliich the heroism of the 
men formed a mcl^cboly contrast to the utter incompetence 
of their generals. 

A vessel was immediately dispafclied to Calcutta 
with information of the disaster. To the embar- 
J780. russraent of a war with tlic Mahrattas, was now 

added a war with Jlyder, which had commenced with the 
re verso tho CBg'tish arnis had hithcrt^sitstaiucu in 
India. But never did the genius of Hastings aR)ear to more 
a'dvantage than in this emergency. “All my hopes,” ho 
wrote, “ of aggrandizing the British name and enlarging the 
interests of the Company, have ^ven instant place to tho 
more urgent call to 8upp')i t the existence of both in the Car¬ 
natic, nor did I hesitate a moment to abandon my own views 
for such an object” Mr. V* hitehill, tie governor of Madras. 
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who had pereistcd in retjuning Quntoor, after he had received 
orders from Calcutta to restore it, was suspended from bis 
office, to the great satisfaction of the settlement, though, as 
Hastings remarked, “ the creature made some show of resist¬ 
ance.” All the troops which could be spared were immediately 
despatched, toother with fifteen lacs of mpees, for the sole 
use of the army, and not as a civil supply; and sudi was the 
energy displayed on this occamon, that the whole embarkation, 
and aid the measures projected for so great an occasion, were 
completed within three weeks. The veteran, Sir Eyre Cooto, 
hod succeeded Sir John Clavertng, as commander-in-chief in 
Bengal, and was solidted to proceed to Hadras, and restore 
the honour of the British name. Ho was now advanced in 
years, and feeble in health, but he would not decline this hon¬ 
ourable summons to tho scene of his early triumphs. But 
the boldest measure whidi Hastings adopted at this crisiK, 
was to stop the Company’s investment, and apply the funds 
to tho expedition. Even this provisiou, however, was found 
to be insufBcient. It was a subject of exultation, that during 
the eight years of his admihistration, he had not only dis¬ 
charged debts to the extent of a crore and a half of rupees, 
but replenished the treasury with double that sum $ it was, 
therefore, with no ordinary chagrin that he was now obliged to 
have recourse to a loan. 


Sir Eyre Coote reached Madras on the 5th of 
wandewMh, November, and found tlie equipment of the army 

so wretched, and the difficulty of obtaining draft 
an^ carriage cattlo in a country swept by hostile cavalry so 
great, that it was the 17th of January before be was able to 
move his army. Hyder had resumed the mege of Arcot, aqd 
its snudi European garrison, after bolding out for six weeks, 
was obliged to retire to the citadel which Olive had defended 
for fifty days. But the Nabob's brahmin commandant, 
under Hyderis infincnce, spread a spirit of disaffection 
among the native troops to such an extent that the European 
officers had no alternative but to capitnlate. Kyder was at 
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iJie same time onga^^ id besie^ng five otber forts, one of 
which, Wandewasb, was defended by Lieutenant Flint and a 
brother ofSecr, ^/ith such romantic valour and such military skUl 
that the siege became one of the most honourable events of the 
war. This distinguished officer, however, received no other 
reward for his eminent services but tiie applatise of Sir Eyre 
Cootc, whoso admiration of the resources which had been em* 
ploj’cd knew no bounds. The Court of Directors refused even 
to promote him to the command of a company. Soon after, 
Sir Eyre Cooto revived the drooping spirits of the army by 
the capture of GarangoUy, which Hyder had fortified with 
groat care. 

jtattto of Porto Pchruaiy, the general marched 

Noto, ut Joixt southwards to Cnddalorc, where ho was subjected 

to the most mortifying embarrassmont for supplies, 
which ho co\dd receive only by sea. The hostile armies re¬ 
mained inactive for four months, Cooto unable to move for 
want of provisions, and Hyder dreading an encomitcr with 
him. On the 18th of June, Cootc attacked the fortified and 
well-provisioned t‘?mple of Chfllumbmm, but met with a 
repulse. Hyder was elated by this his first success against 
tlie renowned English commander, and resolved to risk a 
general eng^gersent. Though on the verge of eighty, he 
marched up to Cuddalorc, a hundred miles in two days and a 
half, and took up a strong position in its neighbourhood, 
which he began to fortify. Cootc, ignorant of the nature or 
strength of the enemy’s works, resolved, as his last resource, 
to sally forth and attack them, ffis battering guns were sent 
on board the veMtels lying off the town, together with every 
fllher impediment, and the troops marched to the assault 
with the remaining promsions, enough only for four days, on 
their backs. After advancing a little distance, Coote per¬ 
ceived a road which flyder had been cutting through the 
sand hills the previous night, and immediately pushed bis 
detachments through the gap in the teeth of a heavy, cannon¬ 
ade. After a long and arduous engagement, of eix hours* 
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duration, the valour of the British troops was rewarded by a 
complete victory, with the loss of only 300 men. The resuK, 
of the action was most decisive, llydcr, wlio had lost 
10,000 soldiers, abandoned Ids designs on Triebinopoly, and 
Tippoo raised the seige of Waiulowash, which the gallant 
Flint still continnud to defend. 

Bottle of Bengal brigade sent down the coast under 

Pomioni, 27 th Colonel Pearce, had been recruited after the havoc 

of the cholera, and reached Pnlicat, forty miles 
north of Madras, in July, 1781. Hyder detached Tippoo with 
a large force to intercept it, and Cootc marched IftO miles from 
Porto Novo to form a junction with it, wLicli he effected on 
the 2nd of August. A similar movement, cveu with less 
foresight and vigour on the part of Sir Hector Munro in 
the preceding year, would have saved Baiilie’s army from 
destruction. Hyder hod unatxjoimtably allowed Cooto to 
march through the country without that obstruction which he 
could have offered at every step, hut he determined to make 
up for his neglect by opposing his return' with great vigour, 
and advanced with the whole of the Mysore ariny to the spot 
where a twelvemonth before he had exterminated Biiillie’s 
force. Ho considered this a most fortunate spot for another 
battle, and his astrologers predicted a certsun victory, if it 
took place on the same lucky day of tho same lunar month, 
the 11th Ramzan, or the 27th of August. The engagement, 
called after the neighbouring village, Pollilore, lasted through¬ 
out the day, bat the result was doubtful, both parties firing 
a salute for victory. The action cost Hyder 2,000 men, 
white the loss on the side of the English was about 400. 
The next day, Coote’s army was employed in the melancholy 
duty of interring the remaans of Colonel Baillic’s detachment 
in the same graves with th^ own dead. Vellore, one of 
the few fortresses left to the English, was at this time 
straitened for provisions, and the commandant represeuted 
the iinpossibill^ of holding out uuless ho was relieved. 
Coote advanced to raise the seige, and Hyder marched to 
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Battle of 
fiulinpir, 27th 
iKpt.»1781. 


prevent the attempt. The armies met again for 
the third time during the year at Solingur, on the 
27th of September, 1781. Ilydcr having come 


to tho conclusion that Cootc could not, or would not, attack 


him on that day, had allowed his cattle] and tho drivers and 
followers to disperse, and the rapid movement of tho British 
colunuis took him by surprise. Coi>te obtained a complete 
victory, wliKili, owing to Ids admirable dispositions, involved 
the loss of only 100 men, while that of tho Mysore army 
exceeded 5,0i)0. Within a few days, however, Vellore was 
again reduced to oxti’emity for supplies, and though tho mou- 
Booii had set in, Cttote made tliree foiced marches, and prr)v- 
visioru'd it for three months. Hy(^r did not venture again 
to attatik him, and tlio British ax-my soon after retired into 
cantonments at Madras, after a campaign in which all the 
plans of Ilydcr were Imfflcd by tho (Hxnsummatc strategy of 
Cootc, and Coote’s expot:tatioiis weni defeated by the wretched 
state of his cijuipmouls and the total abwmcc of a corDmissariat. 


ixiT>i wuriirtcay. 'pio^rioii of filling up tlic vacaut chair al 

giiTemorof Madras now c;mieupbeforctheCourtof Directors. 

{n the bnef p(!nod of Boven years, two governors 
had been dismissed by them, and one susixmded by Uustings, 
for gross miscoudyct, and a fourth hod been deposed by his 
own Coundl, and died in confinement. The service was 
thoroughly demoralised; and it was, therefore, detennined to 
try the experiment of placing tlie government in the hands 
of a new man, uncantamuiatcd with the general corruption, 
and a stranger to all local assodations, who might be expected 
to bring dignity to tho office, and restore vigour to the ad- 
imnistration. The choice fell on LordMacarteny, a nobleman 
of much political experience, and imbued with a high sense 
of honour. He reached Madras on the 22nd of Juno, and 


brought tho fii-st intelligence of tho declaration ctf wtu' with 
the Dutch. Their principal settlement on tho coast, at Nega* 
pataui, 1(10 miles south of Madras, was at the time gorrisoued 
by u body of 6,500 troops, and Hyder Ali lost no time in 
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opening oegotiAtions with the chief, which resulted in a 
treaty on the basis of mutual co-operation against the English. 
Lord Macarteny was anxious to prevent this formidable 
accession to the resources of Hyder, and resolved to attack the 
town, while he was able to reckon upon the assistance of the 
fleet, before the approaching change of the monsoon. Without 
abstracting a single soldier from the army of Sir Eyre Coote, 
who discountenanced the expedition, he drew together a force 
fiom Tanjore and Madras, and placed it under the command 
of Sir Hector Munro. The fleet contribnted a large body of 
captuKof marines and seamen, to whoso steadiness and 
NPBi*t«n, gallantry the early surrender of the place was 
TrinUnuieo, chicfly owing. It fell on the 12th of November, 

and was found to contain, in addition to a largo 
quantity of military stores, two annual investmeuts of great 
value. In the following January, Triucomalce, the noblest 
harbour in the island of Ceylon, was also wrested from tho 
Dutch. 


Amniement The pressure of events on the coast forced the 

question of the Carnatic revenues on the considera- 
1781. tion of the government at Madras and Calcutta. 

The heavy expenses of the war fell exclusively on the Com¬ 
pany’s treasuiy; the province itself contributed notbing to its 
own defence, as the Nabob and his creditors absorbed the 
little revenue which was raised. While the troops of Coote 
were on half «^ionB, the officers of the Nabob were selling 
the provinons collected for their support, and remitting the 
proceeds to his private pnrse. All his efforts were directed to 
impede, and often to cqaii.1ien^ the movements of the British 
troops. Not a single soldier in his pay was sent to Coot^ 
camp, while his officers betrayed every feni to the enemy; 
and Mb own brother made over the fortress of Chundergiree to 
Hyder, with all the grwn stored in it—for a consideration. 
The v enaJi^ and political profligacy of the Nabob’s court, 
unmatched in India, was the constant theme of Coote’s in¬ 
dignant lemonetranoe. The nnisanoe became at length in- 
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BUpportablo, and the Nahob> after repeated evaaonB . was 
cnoBtrained to resign the revenues of the Carnatic for a 
period of five years, at the least, with a reservation of one- 
sixth for his personal expenditure and for his creditors. 

DeCutof Colonel Brathwiutc, who had assisted at the 

wcoa^TOu- of Negapatam, was subsequently em- 

ctkany, 178-^ ploycd in establishing the Nabob’s authority in 
Tanjore, which Tippou had been sent to ravage. Tho 
Colonel was encamped on the banks of the Coleroon, when, 
owing to the treachoiy of his guides who were all in the pay 
of the enemy, he was surprised by Tippoo, with 20,000 horse 
and foot, and 20 guns. The valour and constancy of British 
tixiops have seldom been more conspicuous than on this 
trying occasion. During twenty-six hours of unremittod 
conflict they sustained without flinching the repeated charges 
of tho Mysore horse, and the Arc of their cannon, but sunk 
at length from wonnds and exhaustion, and would have been 
annihilated by the troops of Tippoo, but for the generous 
exertions of tho French officers, who appreciated their heroism. 
This disaster was cr unterbalanced by a victory on the opposite 
coast. Tellicherry, a fortified factory, and the only English 
possession in Malabar, had sustained a siege of Eighteen 
mouths by a Mysore force. Early in Fcbruaiy, the garrison, 
which had been reinforced, made a ^rtie, and captured 1,200 
of the enemy, together with all their baggage, equipments, 
and 60 pieces of cannon. The reverse thos inflicted oil 
Hyder emboldened the conquered Nairs to rise throughout 
the province, and created a violent reaction in Coorg. , 
ii>-der-i de. Hyder began to give Way to despondency. He 
wndenejr, had been foiled in every enga^ment with Sir 
^ *' Eyre Coote in which he was notmgnally defeated. 

He was deceived, as he supposed, by his French allies, who 
had engaged to come to his assistance, but had failed him for 
twenty months. The revolt, kindled on the western, coast, 
might extend to his capitaL The Govemor-Glcneral had suc¬ 
ceeded in detaching Sindia, and tho Nizam and Bbonsiay from 
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the confederacy, and the Poona durbar now threatened to 
unite with the English, and comi^l him to accede to a peace 
which would dcpriTC him of all tlte adTontagets of the war, 
unless he consented to resign to them the territories he had 
acquired between the Toombudra and the Kistna, and abandon 
all claims on the poligars south of that river. lie dis¬ 
burdened his feelings to his minister, Poomea. lie lannnited 
his folly in having provoked a war with tlio English. Thei'i! 
were, be admitted, mutual grounds of dissatisfitction, bnt still 
he might have made them his friends notwithstanding the 
intrigues of the wretched Nabob. “The defeat of many 
Brathwaites and many Baillies,” he said, “will not eiaisii 
them. I may ruin Iheir rcsoorccs by laud, but I c!mn()t dr>' 
up the sea, aud I must be exhausted by a war in whi(di 1 
can gain nothing by fighting.” llo resolved, therefore, to 
abandon all operations in the Carnatic, and to csoiiccutrale Lis 
efforts on tlie western coast. Ue had issued instnictions for 
the entire destruction of the districts on the Goroniiiudcd 
(K)a8t, tliat he might leave no vestige of human habitation 
behind him, and had ordered the defences of Arcot to be 
undermined, when all tlicse gloomy forebodings wore at once 
dissipated by the appearance of the long expected French 
armament on the coast. •' 

preneb oipedt Early in 1781, the Frendi government made 
tioii, 1781-88. preparations for tbe despatch of a powerful fleet 
and array to India, under the command of tho veteran Bussy, 
but the capture of two successive convoys by English c ruizejo^ 
redded the execution of the plan. Tho first division at 
^gth reached the Mauritius, mid was at once sent forward 
to the Coromandel coast. The death of the admiral during 
the voyage gave the command of the fleet to Suffreiu, an 
officer of extraordinary enterprise and rpsources. He made 
the coast oS Pnlicat with twelve sail of the line aud eighteen 
transports, as Admiral Hughes was returning in January, 
178i, from the capture of Trincomalee. Hughes, who had 
only six vessels with him, was fortunately reinforced by three 
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otheiN which had arrived from England, and bore down on the 
French squadron, and Bucceeded in catting off six of the 
transports. The action wasindccimve, andSuffrein proceeded 
to Porto Novo, where he landed 2,000 Frencli Boldicrs and 
1,000 Africans. Soon after, Hyder had an interview with thr 
French comniuiidcrs, when it was determined to attempt the 
reduction of Cuddalore, and await the arrival of Bussy for 
larger ojierationH. The extenrive fortifications of that place 
had been incautiously left in charge of only 400 sepoys and 
five artillorymeu, and it surrendered without any show of 
rcsislaiicG. A few weeks after, the important post of 
P(jrmacoil was captured by Hyder. On the 12th of April, 
there was a second action betweci the fleets, but without 
any decisive result, and both the admirals were obliged to 
letirc and refit their disabled vessels. 


Artiotii>croiB Cooto began now in his turn to despond} he 
Anice. 2 iid considered the uBp<'Ct of affairs, not only ombar- 
j^atssiiig, hut even dosijcratc. In thn hope of bring¬ 
ing on a general action, he mardicd to Wandowash, wliich 
was besieged by ^he united annies of the French and of 
Hyder, but they refused the challuugc, and retired ti) Pondi- 
cUcriy. With the 'dew of drawing them from the ])OBition 
whieh. they had etrongly fortified, Coote determined to at¬ 
tempt the capture of Aruee, the chief depot of Hyder in the 
southern provinces. Tippoo was sent to protect it, and an 
fugagcmeiit ensued on the 2iidof June, the only result of 
which was the caiituro of one gun and eleven tjiuiljiils, while 
Hydor was enabled to accomplish his object of I’cscuing his 
treasure and stores from danger. Six weeks after, he drew 
»*young officer, who had been entrusted with a lai'gc detach¬ 
ment, bito an ambuscade, enveloped it with his cavalry, and 
inflicted on it the loss of two gnus and 166 men. 

Ci,pWTO of Trin. Suffrein now apijcared l)eforc Negapatam, which 
couaice, aiM hc was dosiroas of obtaining as a dej^t for the 
Ausuot, 1783. pjgjjgjj Hughes foUowcd him, and a third 

naval engagement was fought on the Ctii of July, with no 
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otlici' rcBolt than to defeat the views of the French on that 
town. SnSreia retired to Cuddalore where he repaired the 
damage his fleet had sustained with incredible speed and 
energy, and then saUed southwards. Lord Macarteny had 
received intelligence that a second French force had arrived 
at Point de Galle, and that Bussy himself was immediately 
expected on the coast. He began to tremble for the safety 
both of Negapatam and Trincomaleo, and urged Admiral 
Hughes to follow the f^'ench fleet with all expedition. But 
the energy of that ofiScer by no means oorresponded with his 
skill and courage, and he was, moreover, jealous of any in* 
terference with his command, and in this instance did not 
hesitate to sacrifice thc^,interests of bis country to his own 
caprice. Suffrein hastened to O^c, embarked the force of 
2,400, which had recently arrived, and landed them at Trin* 
comalee. The siege was pnshed with extraordinary vigour, 
and the garrison was obl%cd to capitnlate on the 81st of 
Augost, though on the most honourable terms. Four days later 
the dilatory Hughes looked into the harbour, and saw the 
French oolonrs flying on the ramparts. The next day wit* 
nessed the fourth action between tho two flocts, but though 
it lasted throughout the day, it terminated like all which had 
preceded it, without any result The approach of darkness 
separated the combatants. This was the last and the se* 
verest naval engagement of the year, which w^ marked as 
ipnch by the exertions of the fleets, as by the inactivity of tho 
armies. 


itita for Hug^ies returned to Madras, and m-- 

somb^, ifok npmeed the necessity of proceeding forthmth to 

Bom^yto refit his vessels, whidi had kept the 
sea daring the monsoon of 1781, and had sustained serious 
damage in four successive general actions. The governor 
represented to him the de^terate condition to which the 
interests of the Company would be reduced by bis departure, 
and earnestly pressed him to remain. Hyder, he said, was 
master of the Catnatio} the possession of Trincomalee would 
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^ve the French the undisputed command of the sea, and 
enable them to intercept the supplies of grain, on which 
Madras depended for its existence. Bussy, moreover, was 
hourly expected with large reinforcements. But the admiral 
turned a deaf ear to every remonsti’anco, and, looking only to 
the safety of the fleet for which he was responsible, set sail 
for Bombay on the 15th of October. That same night the mon* 
soon set in with a terrifle gate; the shore was strewed for 
miles with wrecks; the largest vessels went down at their 
anchors, and a hundred coasting craft, laden with 30,000 bags 
ef rice, were irretrievably lost. Four days after Admiral 
Bickerton anchored in the roads, and, after landing 4,000 
troops which ho bad brought out from England, put to sea 
again to join his own commander. Madras was now snb* 
jected to all the horrors of famine. The ravages of llydcr 
had driven the wretched inhabitants of the sorrounding dis* 
trict for shelter and subsistenoo into the town, and for some 
time the number of deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir 


Eyre Coote’s shattered constitution obliged him to return to 
Bengal, and the monsocm suspended all military operations. 

ETenutmttiB After the relief of TelUchcrry, on the Malabar 
vaiabarcgut, coast, and the defeat of tbo Mysore, army in 

February, 1782,* Colonel Humberstone, who had 
succeeded [to the command of the force, marched southward 
and entirely routed Mukdoom Ali, Ilyderis general and ivla- 
tive, whose loss exceeded 2,000 men. To create a diversion 
and relieve the pressnre on the Company’s army on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, tho colonel marched into the heart of the 
country to lay siege to Palghant, one of the strongest of tho 
fortresses which Hyder bad erected in the south, but, on a 
Aosc recoonoitre, fonnd it less assmlable than he bad ex¬ 
pected. Hyder lost no time in despatching Tippoo with a 
large force and a French <^'togent to drive back this inva- 
«on. But the Bombay govenunent wm no sooner informed 
of the colonel’s hazardous advance into the interior, than 
they sent him peremptoiy orders to return to the ooast This 

8 D 
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retrograde movement he considered a great misfortune, but 
it proved the salvation of his army. On the 19th of No¬ 
vember Tip 2 >oo overtook the retiring force, which was con¬ 
strained to fight every step of its march, and mrived at dusk 
on the banks of the Paniani; but, regarding them as a sure 
and easy prey, he neglected to watch their movements, and 
the colonel, having discovered a ford, passed his whole army 
over under cover of the night, and reached the town of 
Paniani the next day. On the 29th of November Tippoo 
made an assault in fourcolomns on the British army, but was 
driven back with great loss. He then determined to blockade 
the force, and wait the arrival of his heavy equipments, 
when, on the 12th of December, his whole army was scon to 
strike its tents and march off to the eastward. A dromedary 

DottJiofHydar arrived the preceding evening with 

7Ui Decembor, ’ intelligence of rile death of llydor Ali. His 

health had been declining during tne year, and his 
end was hastened by the fatigues of the field. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputa¬ 
tion of one of the ablest, most enterprising, and most suc¬ 
cessful adventurers in the modem histoiy of India. 

HTdeft death Poomea, a MaUratta brahmin, the ablest of 
wmeeaied, nsz. nydcris ministers, in conjunction with his distin¬ 
guished colleague, Eishen Bao, a Canarese brfdimin, assumed 
the management of affairs, and acted with consummate pru¬ 
dence. Tippoo, the eon and successor of Hydcr, was four 
hundred miles distant, and an Asiatic army, deprived of its 
head, always becomes a scene of intrigue and confusion. 
Hyder's death was therefore carefidly concealed in the comp. 
The body was embalmed and sent under an escort to the caju,- 
tal, as it had been usual to despatch cbests of valuable plunder. 
All answers to letters were issued, and all ordcis published in 
his name, and bis closed palanquin, with the accustomed 
Tetinue, moved out at the usual hour from the canvas inclo- 
Soro of his tent. Tippoo, on receiving intelligence of his 
father’s death, immediately abandoned the western campaign, 
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and hastened to join the army on the Coramandel coast, which 
ho reached on the 2ad of January. The troops were graliiied 
by the payment of arrears, and a liberal donative; the minis* 
tors who had maintained the royal authority at this difficult 
crisis wero^nhrmed in office; and Tippoo at once succeeded 
to the command of a splendid anny of 100,000 men, and to a 
treasury filled with three crores of rupees, besides au accu- 
mulatiou of jewels aud valuables, which Pooruea declared to 
be of countless value. 

_ . Far iJillerent was the course of events at 

to Uaiubftr. ist Madras. TUc Bomo fatality which had marked 
Barvii, i7#4. proceedings of the Presidency fur the last 

fifteen years, seemed still to influSneu its councils. Thcro 
was a vigorous governor, but an imbecile general. Sir 
Eyre Coote’s departure for Bengal had placed the anny 
noder the charge of General Stuart, and Lord Macarteny 
entreated iiim to take advnutago of the consternation oecu* 
sioued by the death of Hyder, to attack the Mysore army 
before the arrival of Tippoo. The general had never ceased 
to obstruct every movement since he succeeded to the com¬ 
mand of the army, and he now affected to disbelieve tlie 
report of Hyderis death, aud when it could no longer be a 
matter of disput#, refused to move until the “proper time,” 
of which ho considered himself the sole judge. The golden 
opportunity of striking a decisive blow was thus lost, and 
the war prolonged for fifteen months. General Stuart had 
the entire conduct of the war in his hands, with an increased 
army and liberal supplies; but sixty days were suffered to 
elapse after the death of Hyder, before he could be persuaded 
to move, and even then, he did nothing but demolish the for* 
tifications of threo forts which Sir Eyre Coote had been 
anxious to preserve. The anxiety which his incapacity 
created, was, however, happily relieved by the abrupt depar¬ 
ture of Tippoo. The alarming intelligence which he received 
of the progress of a British force on the western coast, in¬ 
duced to proceed in person to meet the danger, with the 

2 i> 2 
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flower of bis army, after haying destroyed tbo works at 
Arcot, and, indeed, every romping post except Amee. Bnssy 
was hourly expected with large reinforcements, and if the 
entire Mysore army had been strengthened by a European 
force, directed by the genius of that commander, Madms, 
entrusted to the wretched Stuart, would have been in imminent 
peril. Prom this danger the Presidency was rescued by the 
injudicious movement of Tippoo. Leaving him to pursue his 
course to the western coast, we continue the narrative of 
events around Madras. 

. The plans of Bnssy hod been impeded by a 

BnH7'*tfrinL . , ' 

coQie'idHtb, succession of untoward events; ;bQt although, on 

landing at Cvvddalore on the 10th of April, 1783, 
he found himself at the head of 2,800 Europeans and .'),00() 
French cepoys, he bad also the mortiBcation to iiud that 
Hyder was dead, and that Tippoo had gone to the opposite 
coast, leaving a force of only 3,500 men to co»opci'ato with 
him. Admiral Hughes had also returned with his fleet to the 
coast, and General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, marched towards Cuddalore, with a fine park of artil¬ 
lery, and 14,500 men, of whom 8,000 were Europeans. 
Nothing was wanting to the efBciency of this splendid force, 
except a commander; and the troops were^,therefore, looking 
with the greatest eagerness for their venerable and beloved 
general, Sir Eyre Goote, agam to lead them on to victoiy; 
but the veteran died two days after his anival at Madras, on 
the 26th of April. The expedition moved towm^ Cuddalore 
under the command of General Stuurt, but only at the rate 
of three nulcs a day. He sat down before that fortified town 
on the 7th of June, and on the IStb, attacked a formidable 
position of the French, who were obliged to retire to the 
diadel, with the loss of thirteen guns. The honour of tbo 
day was due to the extraordinary gallantry of the subor- 
^uate officers and men; but it was dearly purchased by the 
loss of 62 officers and 920 Europeans, killed or mortally 
■wounded. On the same day, Suffiein appeared in the offing, 
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with sixteen Tessels, and Admiral Hughes, who was anchored 
oEF Porto Novo, came np to meet him with eighteen sbipe. 
Notwithstanduig this apparent superiority oyer the French, 
he was essentially weaker, as no fewer than 2,700 of his 
sailorswere disabled byscuryy. Suffrein had borrowed 1,200 
soldiers from Bussy,^ and the two fleets met on the 20th of 
June, but the severe action which ensued, like the fourwUich 
had preceded it, was without any decisive result. Night 
again parted the combatants, and Hughes finding his vessels 
crippled, his crews dying of scurvy, and his supply of water 
running 611011, boro up for Madras to refit; while SuSrein, 
not only restored the 1,200 men lent him by Bussy, but rein¬ 
forced ths French army with 2,400 marines and sailors from lus 
fleet. With this ad^tion to his force, Bussy made a sortie in 
the dark on the 25th of June, but was repulsed with the loss 
of 450 m(^. It was on this occasion that the young and 
gallant French serjeant, Bemadotte, who subsequently becamo 
one of Napoleon’s marshals, and king of Sweden, fell into 
the hands of the English. General Stuart bad been bustliug 
about Guddalorc ^r three weeks, and yet the siege could 
scarcely be said to have commenced. His force was daily 
wasting away from sickness, fatigue and wounds; while 
Bussy, strengthened by the reinforcement from the fleet, and 
having free communication witii the country around, was 
waiting for the maturity of his errors to strike some decisive 
blow. Considciing the great talents of Bussy, and tiie in- 
competency of Stuart, there is every reason to apprehend 
that it would have resulted in the discomfiture and retreat of 
the English army, the loss of its battering train and bagf^ge, 
perhaps also, in the siege of Madnm. From this danger, the 
*Company was happily relieved by the arrival of intelligence 
that peace Lad been concluded in Etuepe between the belli- 
gcrqiits, and all military operations immediately ceased. 
Qenei-al Stuart returned to Madras, and was pla^d under 
aiTcst by Lord Macartney, and sent to England. He was the 

officer who had been employed eight years before in the elan- 
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avi'i\-('d tliat he had been recog^iiscMl Boobadar of the Dcccan, 
by tlio jKiiu:© of Paris, caused him to be put to death. Before 
tliu C(!Bsion of the districts was completed, the reBtless 
Jfajjlioba assembled his ti-oops to ojipose Nizam Ali, who 
iintriediately fomed an nlliauco with Bhonslay, the raja of 
BcTtir, and numihed aj^ain t<)Po<uia which, on this occasion, he 
jjlnndfved and burnt Baghoba retalia ted on liim by marching 
to Hyderabad, and laying it under tMUdribnlions. Tbe two 
armies met on the lianks of the Gi)diiveiy. Tlie faithless 
xnam All Blionslny was indua‘d hy the promise of lands, 
fruK-d by ita- vsdttcd at thiity-twH* lacs of rnjjccH a year, to 
Kiioba, 1703. All, and join Raghnba; and the 

result of this treachery was the eutiro defeat of the Nizam 
with imnumsc slaugliler. The raja of Bcrar, however, was 
not long peniiitted to ivtaiii tin! fruits of his peutidy. Jfc 
IiikI incensed tlicPesliwaby joining Niziun Ali, and Nizam Ali 
liy deserting to tlm Mahmttas on the eve of the battle, and in 
17G6, the united amiJus of these princes ujvaded Borar, and 
constrained him to TOStore fonr-fifths of the teniioiy he had 
gained by his treachery. 

jtiihreita* 31 - Myso'-O had hitherto been coiiBidered by the 
r4uk ami aoieot Jlalirattas a submissive province, paying chout, 
iiydcr, iTSft. Wording a field f<»r plunder wlipu no otliov 

expedition liappcncd to l>e on baud. The sudden rise and 
rapid encroachment of a new pttwer roused the indignation of 
the ]*eshwa; and, having disposed of Nizam Ali, lie detev- 
inined to chastise the ajjdaej^ of Ilydcr, who had already 
increased his force to 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, oncthalf 
of which consisted of well-disciplined iufaiitiy battalions. It 
^as liis first regular encounter with the Mabrattas* und lu? ^ 
was completely foiled in all his movements. At tlic close of^ • 
the monsoon, the Mahrattas again took the field, and forced 
Ilydcr to a general action iu M'hich ho was agaui routed, with 
tbe loss of 10,000 men. The Malnutta horse spread over 
the country and plundered it without mercy, and Hydor con¬ 
sidered himself fortunate in obtuning peace by tbe restora- 
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tion of the g^reater portion of the districta he had naurped, 
and the payment of thhiy-two lacs of rupees. These disasters 
shook his power in the otlicr i)roviiice8 he had recently con¬ 
quered, and it reciuircd a full year to restore Ids authority. 
Early in 176(), his ambition led him to iiivadc the maritime 
province of Malabar. The Nairs, or military chieftains, 
anxious to maintain their hereditary renown, and to preserve 
their independence, offered a nohle resistance, but thoir 
chivalrous valour could not avert tlicir fate, and the whole pro¬ 
vince was reduced to subjection. In his progress along the 
coast, Hydcr reached the town of Calicut, memorable as the 
place where the Europeans first set fool on the soil of India. 
The district bad never bqcn invaded by the Mahomedan arms, 
and the Hindoo chief still bore tlic title of Zamonn, as in the 
days of Albuqncrquc. He was awed into submission by the 
overwhelming force of Hydcr, but seeing his minister subjected 
to torture, be sot fire to his palace, and voluntarily perished in 
the flames to avoid a similar fate. 


(^ffldemey From these schemes of conquest Hydcr was 

i-ccallcd to Seriugapatam, to meet a confederacy 
which had been formed towards the close of 17G6 


by the Nizam and the Hahrattas, for the entire conquest of 
his country. Into tliis htague the Madraa Presidency was 
unfortunately drawn by the treaty concluded with the Nizam 
on the 12th qf November in that year, which stipulated that 
the English should assist him with an auxiliary force, of 
undefined strength, ** to settle the aff^ of his government 
in everything that was right and proper,” riiough it was 
distinctly understood that the first service in which it was to 
be employed was the conquest or funder of Mysore. The 
government of Madras was then under Mr. Palk,'whohad 
gone out to India 4s A chaylain . but renounced liis orders to 
enter the more lucrative civil service of the Company, in 
which hs amassed a large fortune, and on his return to 
England was erpated a/hyonq^. It was this unfortunate 
treaty which involved the Presidency in a wu with Eyder, 
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and subjected tbem eventually to ttie greatest ignominy. 
The Mahrattas determined to festal the Nizam, and without 
waiting for his-co-operalion, crossed the Kistna in Januaiy, 
17(i7, and before tlio end of March had plundered the 
nortlieru iHstiicts to the extent of Bcventecu lacs of rupe'-s. 
Hyder discreetly lioiiglit them off by » iiaymont of tliirty 
lacs more. Madhoo llao, the Pesliwa, on his return from this 
successful nxpeditiun in Ma 3 ', met the Nizam's army at Cular, 
and was requested io share the plunder witli it, hut he 
treated the request with derision, and returned to his capital, 
leaving him and his English ally to settle with Hyder as they 
best could. 

Colonel Smith wliu coqimandcd the contingent 
iiiu Knffii.ii anfl British tron|)8, found, on joining the Nizam’s 

camp, that this perfidious prince, had rtU-eady 
entered into ncgotiatloiis with ZTyder, and the 
Colonel advised the Presidency to be prepared for the 
invasioi of tho Carnatic by their ally, us well as by theli 
enemy. To remove suspidou the Nizam made the strongest 
protestations of inviolable good faith; but Colonel Smith, on 
entering the Myson? tcratory in May, 1767, perceived sucli 
unequivocal tokens of'collusion, that he retired with the bulk 
of his force towards his own frontier, leaving only three bat> 
talions and some field pieces with the Nizam, at his special 
request. While this negotiation was in progress, the Nizam 
was intriguing with Nunjeraj, formerly minister of the old 
raj of Mysore, for the subversion of Ryder’s power. Hyder, 
who had discovered the plot, invited Nunjeraj to Seriugapatam, 
after taking a solemn oath on the Koran to do him no harm, 
and, on bis arrival, showed him that the oath had been taken 
on a book of blank leaves, and then stripped him of all his 
property, and consigned him to perpetual imprisonment. The 
bargain being now completed, the Nizam engaged to Join in 
an attack on the Englbb, on receiving an immediate payment 
of twenty lacs of rupees, and a promise of six lacs of tribute. 
But this scene of treachery was relieved by ono act of gene* 
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rosity; the English contingent of three hattalions was allowed 
to leave tho Nizam's camp without being attacked. The com¬ 
bined army of Hydcr and the Nizam which*now advanced 
against the Engli^ numbered 42,000 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, 
and 100 guns, while Colonel Smith was only able to muster 
1,030 sabres, and 5,800 bayonets, with 16 guns. 

Bottle of English troops 

Chonipima M took place on the 25tb of August, when a small 
Sfi#., iw- detachment was surprised and discomfited. The 
honour of the British fiag was, however, retrieved at Ghan- 
gama, where Colonel Smith totally routed tho allied force; 
but as the Madras Council had entrusted the charge of the com¬ 
missariat to their Nabob, Mahomed All, and he had, as usual, 
disappointed them, Colonel Smith fonnd his army straitened 
for provisions, and was obliged to full back on Trlno- 
malee, where, after various manceuvres, he was able to offer 
battle to the allies. The engagement lasted two days, and 
ended in their total defeat, with the loss of 4,000 men and 64 
guns. Their discomfiture would have been more complete, if 
the officer sent to improve the victory had not been led into a 
swamp by his gnide, who, like most of the guides attached 
to this force, was one of Hyderis spies. Meanwhile his 
eldest son, Tippoo, then seventeen years'of age, was em- 
]:^yed with a body of 5,000 horse, in plundering the country 
houses of the Madras gentry in the yjjaiuty of the town, and 
the members of government escaped capture only by tlie 
eagerness of the Mysore troops for booty; but on hearing the 
lesult of the action at Trinomalee, be hastily retired and 
rejoined his father’s camp. For the next three months both 
purties were engaged in various operations, without intercut 
or result, and Hyder was soon ^ter called to the western 
coast, and desert^ by the Nizam. 

The government of Beogid bad not only as- 
sisted Madras with money for the support of the 
war, but sent an expedition under Colonel Peach 
1)7 AM. yto the ^derabad teiritories to create 
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dostlno an'eet of Lord Pigot, and among the epigrams to 
which his own arrest gave rise, that of the Nabob’s second 
son was by no meaiis the least r acy : “ General Stuart catch 
one lord, ono lord catch General Stui^.” 

Expediuon abrupt departure of Tippoo to tlio westerg 

ftvm Bom]«r, coast was occasioned by the success of an expe- 

dition sent from Bombay agSinst his possessions 
in that quarter. General Matthews had been despatched to 
the succour of Colonel Ilurabcrstonc at Faniani, but, on 
hearing of tho withdrawal of Tippoo’s army, proceeded along 
the coast, and took possession of tho towns of Mirjee and 
Ouorc. During this expedition, five of the Mysore ships of 
war, carrying from fifty to sixly-four g^ns, fell into the 
hands of the British admii^. The Bombay President, having 
received intelligence of tho death of Ifyder, directed General 
Matthews to march at onco against Bednore. The general 
disapproved of the movement, which he considered injudicious 
and dangerous, but instead of entering Into es)iIanutiou8 with 
his superiors, proceeded doggedl y to execute it, simply dis* 
claiming all responsibility. The ascent of the ghauts, which 
had been fortified at every point, presented the most for¬ 
midable obstacles to an invading force, but the gallantly of 
tlio 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Maclcod, carried all 
the lower defences, and the army arrived in iront of Bednore, 
when, to tho utter astonishment of the general, the place 
was uncondiriontdly surrendered to him. It afterwards tr^- 
^irod that Hyat Sahib, as he was called by the English, the 
Mysore commander, who had been a favourite of Hyder, aud 
was consequently regarded with feelings of hatred by Tippoo, 
had obtained the sight of a letter directed by him to one of 
the officers in Bednore, ordering him to deprive Ilyat of the' 
command, and, if necessary, to put him to death; and Hyat 
immediately made arrangements for duliveriug up tho fortress 
and the disti'lct to the English. 

It was the tidings of this transaction which in- 
pim, 17U. Ti|5K30 to quit the Ctffnatic, and bend his at- 
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tentioa to the expulsion of the English force from the ■western 
provinces, justly fearing lest they should be transferred to 
the Malirattas, whom Hastings was urging to attack liirn. 
Qcnoral Matthews, instead of concentrating bis force, whicli 
did not exceed 1,600, at the most dcfcnsiblo point, frittered iv 
away in small detachments, and the troo{)s were allovvod to 
disperse over the country in search of plunder. Bednoro 
was, however, defended with great valour, and it was not 
surrendered till it had become a heap of ruins, and further, 
resistance' was liopelcss. The capitulation was violated as 
usual, and the men and officers were marched off in irons, 
'and consigned to dungeons. Tippoo fired a salute for this 
his first victory over the English trqpps, and tiicn descended 
to the coast and invested Mangalore, tlto siego of which is 
one of the most memorable events of the war. The strength 
of tho garrison, at the commencement of it was only 1,660, 
while the investing force under Tippoo amounted to 100,000 
witli 100 guns. The command of the fori had devolved on 
Colonel Oamjibcll, of the 42nd Highlanders, and a briglitor 
name is not to bo .'ound in the annals of British India. It 
would exceed tho limits which can bo assigned to this me¬ 
morable conflict in this brief epitome, to enter into any detail 
of the siege, or t« describe how Qeucral Mocleod, who was 
twice sent to relieve it, was, on each occasion, cajoled by 
Tippoo and left his task incomplete, and how an intermediate 
convention was disgracefnlly violated and the privations of 
the bravo garrison augmented. It may be sufficient to state 
that the colonel and his troops defended the place for nine 
months with unsurpassed resolution against the whole army 
^ Tippoo, and did not captulate until thdr number was re¬ 
duced to 850, and those mere skeletons. 


Whilst Tippoo was thus wasting hia strength 
Colonel Fniur. and tus Tcputation in a siege which CQst him half 

his army, the .'ibscuco of a Mysore army from the 
southern provinces, and tlie peace with France, enabled the 
Madi'as government to send a powerful force aoross the Fo- 
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oinsula into the lieart of Mjrgore. This able plan was 
devised and executed by Colonel Fnllarton, who had em¬ 
braced the military profeBsion late in life, but exhibited 
talents of a veiy high order, and would have brought the 
war with Tippoo to an honourable termination, if ho had not 
been thwoi'tcd by the folly of the Madras authorities. TTiw 
force consisted of 13,600 men, but the native portion of it was 
twelve months in arrcai's. On the 15tb of November, he 
.captured the renowned fortress of Palgbaut, and on the 26th 
occupied Coimbatoor; on the 26tb, ho bad made every pre¬ 
paration for an immediate advance on Seringapatam, while 
the Mysore army was detained before Murgalore. The' 
capital was within his grasp, but before night he received 
orders not only to suspend operations, but to relinquish all 
the districts ho had occupied. To explain this singular re¬ 
quisition, it is to be remarked that while Hastings was 
engaged in urging the Mahrattos, in accordance with the 
treaty of Salbye, to compel Tippoo to make peace on pain 
of hostilities, Lord Macarteuy, in defiance of the prohibition 
of tbe Supreme Government, to which, on such questions, be 
was entirely subordinate, opened negotiations with Tippoo, 
and by a singular infatuation, voluntarily agreed to a sns- 
ponuon of arms till a reply was reccivetl < So ignorant was 
the Governor of Madras of native habits, as not to know that 
any direct offer of peace to a native prince, rendered peace 
on honourable terms impossible. Tippoo took no notice of 
the proposals for three months, and then sent one of the 
most astute of his officers to cozen the President and Council 
at ^ladras. After a month passed in jesuiticfd diplomacy, 
the envoy proposed that two gentlemen should be deputed tip 
Tippoo to expedite the negotiations. The silly Council 
swdlowed the bait, and even affirmed that this was a proposal 
which exactly met their wishes. Tbe object of Tippoo was 
gmued, and he was thus enabled to represent at every durbar 
iu India that the English government had sent commisuoners 
all the way from Madras to Mangalore to suo for peaa*. It 
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wiis at this period and under the influence of this a|^ent, that 
the conunissionera instructed Colonel Fullarton to suspend 
hostilities, and evacuate his conquests; hut be bad just 
beard of the perfidious violation of the convention of Man¬ 
galore, and though he ceased to prosecute the war, deteiinined 
to retain the districts he had conquered. Discussions soon after 
arose between the envoy of Tippoo and the commissioners, 
regarding the release of the prisoners and the surrender of 
Mangalore, which were referred to Lord Macarteny. On the 
8th of December the Coundl met and reviewed their position; 
their finances were ruined, their credit was broken, and the 
coufidenco of the Snpreme Government was gone. But, 
instead of ordcrisig Colonel FuUarten with his powerful army 
to push on to Tippoo’s capital, while he was occupied at Mau- 
galore, and end the war by one bold stroke, they directed him 
to relinquish all his conquests, and retire vrithin the limits 
which they prescribed, although Tippoo’s officers had violated 
tbcii' engagements, and retained ^ the districts they had 
overrun in the Caix ;tic, which they were equally bound to 
evacuate. The missionary Swartz met Colonel Fullarton at 
the foot of the ghauts as bo was marching back, and ex¬ 
claimed with astonishment, ** Is the peace so certain that yon 
' qmt all before the negotiation is ended. The possession of 
these two countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and in¬ 
clined him to reasonable terms. Bnt you quit the reins, and 
how will you manage the beast?" The Colonel replied, I 
cannot help it Eastings, with his profound knowledge of 
the native character, reprobated the negotiation, and con¬ 
sidered that it should have been entrusted to Colonel FuUertou, 
•and conducted at the head of his army, at the captal. But 
Hastings was now comparatively powerless. The Court of 
Directors, a pray to intrigue, bad recently renewed their con¬ 
demnation of his conduct bis Council deserted him, 
Lord Macarteny set him at defiance, and the negotiations 
with Tippoo were left to the mismanagement of Madras, The 
commissiouera were marched leisurely through the country, 
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subjected to eveiy indignity and detained at ereiy stage, tiU 
Mangalore had surrendered, when they were allowed to ap¬ 
proach the Mysore camp. And there, after having been again 
insulted by the erection of three gibbets in front of their tents, 
they at length signed the treaty, on tlie basis of a mutual re¬ 
stitution of conquests. Of the prisoners who had fallen into 
the hands of Hydor and Tippoo, the most distinguished had 
been taken off by poison, or hacked to pieces in the woods; 
but 190 officGi-s and 900 European soldiers still survived the 
barbarous treatment to which they had been subjected fur 
several years, and were now liberated. Of the treaty, it 
may bo suiBciont to say that it was not more disgraceful than 
tiiose which the Govemorq and Council of Madras had been 
ill the habit of making for thu last fifteen years. It was in¬ 
jurious not only to the character of tho British government, 
but also to the interests of peace, inasmuch as it entailed the 
necessity of another war to correct the arrogance with 
which it inspired Tippoo, and to which ho gave expression 
ill the following terms: *‘On the occasion of the signature of 
the treaty, the English commissioners stood with their heads 
uncovered, and the treaty in their hands, for two hours, 
using every form of flattciy and supplication to induce com¬ 
pliance. The vakeels of Foona and Uydcraiiad united in the • 
most abject entreaties, and his Majesty, the shadow of God, 
was at length softened into assent” 


CHAPTER XV. 


HASnKGS'S ADMmSTOATION^THE gUFREUE COURT— 
PROCEEDINQS IK EKGXAND, 1774—1784. 

To resume the thread of events in BengsL The 
Supreaje Court, established by the_ wisdom of 
tas,inMTw. Parliammit in Calcutta, in 1774, was intended to 
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protect the natives from the oppression of Europeans, and to 
give the EugUsh community the blesBing of their own laws. 
The judges wen invested with the attributes of the twelve j . 
judges in Westminster, and empowered to administer English 
law in all its branchca Parliament had thus, without any 
correct knowledge of the circumstances or wants of the new 
conquest, established two independent powers, but had nc- 
glccted to define the sphere of their anthority, and a collision 
between the government of the Company and tho judicial 
officers of the Crown, became inevitable. One of the earliest 
acts of the Court was to bang Nondu koomar for an oScnce 
which had not been capital since tho days of Munoo. The 
next blow fell on the zemindars. ^The country was slowly 
tocovering from the confusion incident to the introduction of 
a yovel and foreign administration, and the zemindars were 
but partially reconciled to the new economy. The Supreme 
Gou't, as soon as it was established, began to issue 'writs 
against them, at the suit of any ono who could fee an attor> 
ucy, on the strength of which they were immediately seized 
in tlicir own cutcherics, or rent-courts, and dragged down to 
Calcutta from a distance, sometimes, of several hundred 
miles, and consigned to jail if they were unwilling, or unable, 
to furnish bail. IJo indemnification was given to them for 
tho expense or disgrace they bad incurred, even when their 
arrest was cancelled for illegality. Of English law, then the 
most complicated system of jurisprudence in tho world, they 
were profoundly ignorant, and they felt that no umoccnco 
and no ingenuity was able to protect them from the now 
dangers which menaced them. A dai'k cloud hung over the 

^ j f 

conntry, as portentous as a Mahratta inrasiou. ■ ' -/ ' 


TtM Ccpun*i 
intcrfcroQco 

wUhth9 

Qovernnusnt, 

177 ^ 76 . 


These proceedings uecessarily affected tho col¬ 
lection of the revenue, and endangered the re¬ 
sources government The disposition to 
withhold every payment, however just, is in- - 


^rent in the native character, and tho slightest pretext is' 
sufficient to devciope it Tb& arrest and humiliation of tho 
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zemiiidara destroyed their credit and anthority, and gave 
their unscrupulous ryote an advantage they were not slow to 
improve. It had, moreover, been the immemorial custom in 
'India to subject defaulters to coercion, without which they 
rarely paid their rents; but the attorneys of the Supreme 
. Court, who had spread themselves over the country, advised 
the ryots and renters when arrested, to sue out a writ of 
habtas corpxu, when they were brought down to Calcutta and 
discharged, leaving the landlord without rent or remedy. 
Tho criminal judicature of the country, which embraced tho 
police of thirty millions of people, bad been left in tho bauds 
of the Nabob of Moorshedabad and his judicial and executive 
officers. But the autho^ty of their courts was at once anni¬ 
hilated by the judges of the Supreme Court, who declared 
that the person called Mobarik-ood-dowlah, that is, the 
Nabob of Moorshedabad, was a pbuitom, a mete man of 
Btiw, without any legal right to tho exercise of any power 
whatsoever. In one instance, indeed, the Court proceeded 
so far as to issue a process of contempt against his llighncBS. 
The next blow was aimed at the government itself, though 
it had been established under the authority of Parliament. 
The judges refused to acknowledge the East India Company 
except as a trading body, with no othe]^ power or position 
than an ordinary commercial association. They interpreted 
the Act to signify that the government of the country by the 
Govemor-Cener^ in Coundl was subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Suf^mc Court, and that it would be pe^ for the 
Company, or any of its servants, to disobey any order or 
pro'cen emana ting from it. There was no department of tho 
state with which they did not see fit to interfere; the whole 
fabric of the administration was shaken to its basis, and t{ie 
country was threatened with universal anarchy, simply to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Crown court, and to exaH the 
authority of its judges. 


TbsCetSJunti 

CMC, n;». 


To enumerate the various instances of injustice 
and oppi'esttion to which tho enforcement of these 
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clums gave rise woiild exceed the limits of this epitome, and 
one mast suffice as a sample. A baboo named Cossinath was 
instigated to bi'ng an action in the Supremo Court in August, 
1779, against ids master, the raja of Coseijurah, i^ing to llio 
south of Calcutta. A writ was issued on the strength of b's 
affidavit, and the raja was required to find bail to the extent 
of throe lacs and a half of rupees. He concealed himself to 
avoid the process, upon which the Court immediately dcs> 
patched two shcrifTs officers, with a body of eighty-six men, 
of whom thirteen were European sailors, and tlie rest natives 
habited us sepoys, and ail armed with muskets or swords. 
On thtdr arrival at Cossijurah, they forced their way into the 
palace of the raja, maltreated hib servants, violated the 
sanctity of the zenana, and desecrated his family temple, 
packing np the idol with other lumber in a basket, and affix¬ 
ing the seal of the Court to it. Hastings considered that the 
time had at length arrived when he could no longer delay to 
vindicate the authority of the government, and afford pro¬ 
tection to the natives, whatever might bo the hazard attend¬ 
ing it. He instructed the mOitaiy officer at Midnapore to 
intercept the whole party on their return, and march them to 
Calcutta, where they were immediately liberated. To prevent 
similar outrages which were then meditated, ho ^ewise 
issued a proclamation, (Erecting all landholders of every 
degree to consider themselves exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, except in the two cases of their having 
bound themselves by agreement to submit to it, or being British 
subjects. The Supreme Court then proceeded to issue a sqm- 
mons agmnst the Governor-General himself and the members 
of* the Supreme Coundl, but they peremptorily refused to 
obey it. 


UrE iBpey Petitions wcTC now addressed to Parliament by 
Hid the Sadder both Europeans and natives, praying for a redress 
oouit, 1780. inloJorablc grievances. But os the 


remedy might be long in coming, the sagacity of Hastings 


dibcovered a more immediate antidote. The Frovindal Ocun- 
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cUb ostabliBhcd in 1778, held both revenue and civil courts *, 
and an appeal from their decisions lay to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, or chief court of appeal in Calcutta, in which the 
Governor-General and the Coundl were appointed to preside, 
which, however, their political and administrative duties 
seldom allowed them to do. In April, 1780, Hasting re¬ 
modelled the whole system, separated the fiscal from the civil 
jurisdiction, leaving the former with the Provincial courts, 
and entrusting the latter to the civil courts which he estab¬ 
lished in each district, with an appeal to the Sudder Dewaniiy. 
He then offered the post of chief judge of this court to 
Sir Elijah.Impey, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a month, 
which was accepted without any hesilatiou. This appoint¬ 
ment, together with that of another of the Crown judges as 
Commissioner of the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah, which 
had been recently captored, at once quieted the Supreme 
Court, and released the Government from its embarrassments. 


iteainrka on Uiii position lU whicb this arrangement placed 

kiTMiBemaot, the Chief Justice, proved highly advantageous to 

the interests of the country. The Judges of the 
new civil courts who were young and inexperienced, were 
placed under his supervision and g^dance, (md he was thus 
enabled to give form and consistency to* the system of dvil 
judicature. Though bred in pH the technicalities of English 
law, he drew up a code of regulations for the administration 
of justice in the interior, comprised in ninety-five sections, 
brief and dear, aud exactly adapted to the simplidty of native 
habits; and it has formed the basis of fdl sabsequent legisla- 
lation at the Bengal President^, But this arrangement was 
assdled with great animosity, both in the Court of Pirecfqrs 
and in the Eouse of Commons. Sir Elijah was recalled for 


having accepted the office, and Hastings was eventually 
impeached, in addition to ^e other crimes charged against 
lujn, for having conferred it. Bnt, after the lapse of eighty 
years, the wisdom of this proceeding has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the Parliamentary enactment of 1860, which 
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placed the Chief jnstice of the Supreme Court at the head 
of the Compjuiy’B Court of Appeal, and by amalgamating the 
two Courts, cotunitted to him the duty of guperviBing the 
judicial eystem of the Presidency. On the receipt of the 
petitionB from Calcutta before alluded to, Parliament passed 
an Act in which the functions of the Supreme Court were 
more distinctly dcBncd, and it continued from that period to 
tile hour of its oxtinctioD, to enjoy the conUdcucc and admira* 
tion of tho entire community, European and native, for the 


equity and impartiality of its decisions. 

choyt Riag’i pecuniary difficulties of tho government of 

diiituiuoncy, Bengal were at this time most critical. There was 

2780 ^ 

war with Uyder, who Hvas triumphant iu tho 


Carnatic; war with tho French, with the Dutch, and with the 


Mahrattas. The entire expense of all these wars fell upon the 
treasury in Bengal; a debt of a croro of rupees had been 
incurred, and the credit of Government was at the lowest ebb. 
Hastings was under the necessity of looking to other sources 
than tho ordinary revenues of tho country for supplies, and 
he was induced to make an adffitional demand on Cbeyt Sing, 
the raja of Benares. Tho grandfather of the raja had begun 
life with the rent of half a village, but amidst the distraction 
of tho times, had* succeeded in acquiring a territory, which 
yielded 50 lacs of rupees a year. Tho district was transferred 
by the Nabob Vizier to tho British government in 1775, aud 
the rajah received a sunnud from the Govemor-Gcner^, 
which stipulated that his annual tribute should be limited to 
twenty-two lacs and a-half a yem*- Hastings’s demand was 
therefore stigmatised by his opponents as a breach of faith. 
But the tenure of Benares was more that of a feudatory than 
of a mere zemindar, which appears evident from the fact, that 
Hastings, when irritated by his opposition, threatened to 
reduce him to the condition of a simple zemindar, like the raja 
of Burdwan. By the law and constitution of India, he was 
liable, in cases of emergency, to be called on for extraordinary 
aids by his superior lord. Such payments had formerly been 
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mado to his liege, the Nabob of Oade, and he was equally 
bound to meet the reqaisition made upon him on the present 
emergency by llastingB, of 2,000 horso and five lacs of 
rupees. The rajah pleaded poverty, and endeavoured to 
evade the payment of the full amount, but Ilastuigs had 
received intimation from various qtiarters that his hoards 
exceeded two crores of rupees, and he persuaded himself that 
tlic rajah’s reluctance to comply with his demands, was a 
crime. He determined, therefore, “to make him pay largely 
for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance for his dclhqucncy, 
and to draw from his guilt [the means of relief to the Com¬ 
pany’s distresses.” 

ChoTtfawri Hastings vas about to proceed to Bcnai-cs to 
exccMive Ane, mcot the Vakeel of the raja of Bcrar, and nego- 

tiate a peace with the Kcgcn <7 at Poona. Cheyt 
Sing was fully apprised of his resentment, and liastened to 
avert it by waiting on him os he entered the province, and 
humbly beseechiug him to accept twenty lacs of rupees. 
The offer was rejected with scorn, and the sum of fifty lacs 
peremptorily demanded. On his. arrival at Benares on the 
15th of August, 1781, Hastings sent the raja a statement of 
his complaints, and placed him under arrest, by sending four 
companies of sepoys to take the place his own guards. 
The city of Benares, the citadel of Hindooism, and the great 
focus of political intrigue, bad always been notorious for its 
tmrbulence. On the present occasion, the populace, roused by 
the indignity inflicted on the raja, rose upon the sepoys, 
wl ]0 had brought no ammunition with them, and slaughtered 
both them and their ofScers. Daring this en^e, the raja 
himself escaped across the river to his fo^fied palace at 
Bamnugur. The situation of Hastings was perilous in tl^e 
extreme} the native force on which he depended for protec¬ 
tion was annihilated, and he, and the thirty gentlemen with 
him, bad only their own weapons to trust to. Happily the 
infuriated retainers of the raja crowded tnmoltuously after 
him, and quitted the city, instead of attacking Hastings in his 
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defcncelc8B state. The whole province was speedily in a 
I'lazo of revolt, and the zemindars of Behar, who had evei‘ 
been disailectcd towards tlie English, were ri^Kj for insurrec¬ 
tion. It was at this critical period, while beleaguered in 
UcTioros, that IlastIngB exhibited his rare strength of nenc, 
by continuing and completing his negotiations with Sindia, 
as if ho had boon tranquilly residing in Calcutta. Equally 
remarkable was the confidence that Sindia manifested in the 
destinies of the English, by affixing his seal to the treaty, 
while he knew that the life of the Governor-General was in 
jeopardy. His situation at Benares, notwithstanding the 
va[)id arrival of troops from different quarters, was not, how¬ 
ever, considered defensible, and Inf mode his escape during 
tlio night, by a window, and rowed down to Clmnar. 

Captain! of cf>Hccted a force of 20,000 men, but did 

niiit.'egur, 9tb not ccase to imimrtuiie Hastings for a rcconcilia- 
■ tiou, which was windy rejected, lest it 8lK)uld be 
attributed to fear. TIjc raja’s trooijs weie 8uca*Rsivcly dn- 
tcatod, and he took refuge in Bidgegur, but not deeming 
iiiinsclf safe there, Cjd to Buudlccund with as much treasnro 
us his elephants and camels could cony. The begums, wlio 
were left behind, surrendered tho fortress on the 3th of 
November. In private letter to the commander of tho 
troops, in reference to the treasure which was supposed to 
1)0 doi)Ositcd in Bidgegur, Hastings had incautiously remarked, 
With regard to tho booty, that is rather your consideiution 
than mine. I should be sorry that any of your officers and 
Koldiors lost any part of the reward to which they arc so well 
entitled.” On the strength of this communication, the 
officers proceeded at once to divide tho booty, amounting to 
forty lacs of rupees, among themselves and the tixiops. 
Hastings was especially mortified at the loss of the treasui'o 
with which he had hoped to reideiiish the empty treasury of 
the Company. The officers were invited to return it, and to 
leave their claims to tho equitable decision of the Sopremo 
Gouncili bat they manifested thdr discretion by refusing to 

2 R 
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trust their intereats to the arbitrcmcnt of a paujjer govern¬ 
ment. In cslcnuation of the odioua piocecdings of Uastings 
towards Glieyt Slug, it was assorted that lie was disaffected 
to the British Qovenimont; but, in this case, llastings would 
not have ventured to cuter the ca^atal with so slender an 
escort. Cheyt Sing was culiiablc in having hesitated to 
afford immediate aid to liis liege sovereign in a great public 
exigency, but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs of rupees 
for witiiholding payment of onc-tentb of the sum, had an 
aa|)cct of vindictiveness which it is impossible to palliate; 
and although IlastingB was so blinded by his own judgment 
as to claim merit for the transaetkm, it has always been 
considered a dark spot*in liis admuiisuiition, and it will 
hereafter uijpoar that it w.as on this point that the ipicstiou 
of his inipeachment eventually tumed. Ciicyt Sing en¬ 
joyed an asylum at Gwalior for twcnty-iiino years. His 
nepiiuw was raised to tliu tlinmc, and the tribute augmented 
from tweuty-two and a half to forty lacs a year. 

Th»heinin»or The disH}ipointmcDt which llnstings had cx- 
Oufli'. 1782. jierienCcd regarding these treasures increased his 
embarmssmeut. The treasury in Calcutta was draiued for 
the support of more thau sixty thousand troops required for 
tho war at Bombay and Madras, and moncytwas indispensable. 
It was iu these drcurastajiccs that tho Nabob vizier waited 
on him at Ghuuar, and represented the impossibility of making 
good from bis exhausted coontiy the arixiars of a crorc and 
a half of rupees due to the Gom]>auy, and of continuing to 
maintain the English troops stationed in his dominions. But 
those troops were indispensably necessary to their defence, 
and the withdrawal of them would have been immediate^ 
followed by a Mahratta invasion. lie entreated Hastings to 
relievo him from the charge of at least one brigade, and to 
allow him to take posecssion of the wealth and the jaygeers 
of tho begums, to suable him to dischargo his obligations to 
tho Company. Hastings subsequently affirmed that if the 
.Viziei' had uqt made tins proposal, he hgnsclf would never 
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have Rug-p^ested it. At tlie same time, it was represented to 
t'm tliat tlio bojfums had abetted the i-cbelliou, as he called 
if, of Ciieyt Suij^, and supplied him with troops and money. 
Tlie charge reKtod chiefly on the asBetllun of one Colonel 
rittiiiiay, who had obtained service with Iho Nabob vizier, 
and fleeced liirn to the extent of thirty lacs of rupees in three 
years. It was supimrtcd by affidjints taken before Sir Elijah 
IiiijK'y, the. chief judge of the Supremo Court, who pro- 
cu‘(Mled to Lucknow foi the jmqmsc;—a most extraordinary 
pilgrimage, as was justly said, for a most extraordinary jmr- 
jjose—yi't H Wiis utterly without fonudatioiu But ruider the 
pi’CHsiivi! of circurnstauces, Hastings brought himself round to 
tlie iKilicf tliiii “ th<! l)OguniB had made war on tbo Comi^any 
he yielded to the solieitation of the Vizier, and his con¬ 
sent. to the Bi)olialion of the princeswis was duly embodied in a 
treaty. The Nulob mturiKsi t(» Lucknow, and after some little 
L('slt:itioii, to save apixiaranws and to thiDwtho odium of the 
transaction on the Govenior-trciioral, snrrouudod the palaco 
of thi! begums with guiinls, Miizcd and fettered the two 
cunucliR who were their confidtmtial roiuistci'B, BCfjucstered 
their estates, and cxiort(id, at several time's, sums to the 
uinonnt of seventy-six lacs of rupees, which wore paid over 
■t(» the Coiiiiwuy.* To these tioiisures and jaygeere the 
boganiR liad originally no k'gititnatc title, as w»j have ex¬ 
plained in a priAXiding elia}>tcr; they wens stale property, 
liable for the ohligalions of the stale; but six years hud 
elapsed since the Nabob—^however reluctantly it matters not 
—^had assigned them to the }>egnnis, uud(;r the ofliciul 
^larantoo of the represenlafivo of the Governor-General, 
'lilio coercive measure now adonled admits therefore of no 

^ ^ - --.ixi • 

moral extenuation. Yet so little was Hastings alive to the 
oLjectlonablo character of this transaction, that he ridiculed 
the censure wliich “ men'Df virtue ” jnight cast upon it. But 
the men of virtue and of jrf)litical integrity in his Own land 
have regarded it as a stahi on his administration, however 
uoiisuuaut it may have beeu with the Mabomedan lav of 
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Buccession, or the practice of Oriental courts. As to the 
barbarities practised on the begums and their servants by tho 
Nabob, Bastings cannot be held personally answorablo for 
them; the odium which they have fixed on his administration, 
was the rerengo of cmlization for an alliance with barbarism, 
for a most objectionable object. * 

PrmoDftXbu, Fyzoolla Khan, the Bohilla chieftain, was, in 
1780. 1774, left in possession of Hampoora and several 

other jaygeers, of the annual value of fifteen lacs of rupees. 
He devoted his attention with great zeal to the encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture and the improvement of the country, 
and with such success as to double his r^t-roU in seven 
years, without overtaxing his subjects. Be was bound by 
treaty not to increase his military force beyond 5,000 men, 
of whom S,000 were to bo at the disposal of the Nabob vizier, 
when be happened to be engaged in war. In November, 
1780, Hastings, distracted by the intelligence of Colouel 
Baillie’s defeat, instructed tho Timer to demand the aid of 


6,000 troops for the defence of Behar, to liberate the Englisli 
regiments for service at Madras, fyzoolla Khan, with all 
humility, made an offer of 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
Hastings, who always expected prompt obedience to his 
requisitions, was exasperated at this heA'tation, and under 
the alarm created by Ohcyt Sing’s proceedings, assented, 
without adequate consideration, to tho request made by tho 
Vizier to dispossess FyzooUa Khan of whole of his 
zemindary and annex it to his own dominions: but he soon 
after discovered and acknowledged the error he had com¬ 
mitted in this interpretation of the treaty, revoked the per¬ 
mission he had given to the '^cr, and i-eleased Fyzoolla Khan 
from the obligation of famishing any quota of troops in 
future, on the payment of fifteen lacs of rupees. 


cemm of tho These luoceedings were severely condemned by 

Court of Directors who js^nounced the do- 
■iifii,nea-t. mand on Cheyt Sing, a breach of faith, and 


ordered him to be restored to his estates. Under the in- 
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fliicnce of this vote of censore Hastings’s coHcagaes in 
Council not only withdrew their support from him, but 
became united In their opposition to him, and he complained, 
with great reason that while he was still held responsible 
for the safety of India, his degradation had been prodaimi d 
at every court in India. “If,” he said, “I am to be 
threatened with dismission, my acts reprobated, the whole 
responsibility of the government thrown on me, with only 
an equal voice in Council, I cannot discharge my trust with 
credit or effect.” In a letter to the Court of Directors of 
the 20th of March, 1783, after appealing to them to attest 
tho patience and temper with which he hod submitted to all 
the indignities heaped upon him during bis long service, he 
uriiuiunced his determination to quit their service, and re¬ 
quested that a sncccBBor might be immediately nominated. 
Duiing the year 1784 he proceeded to Lucknow, and in 
compliance with tho requisition of tho Court of Directors, 
restored the jaygeers to the Ijegrnns, tlirough the agency 
of the Nabob vizier. He adjusted all accounts between Oude 
and the Company, made every arrangement for the payment 
of tho English troops employed in its defence, and then with¬ 
drew the Resideuf^, which had become odious to the Vizier by 
its interference with his government, not less than by its 
depredations. On his return to Calcutta, Hastings addressed 
valedictory letters to all the princes and chiefs of India, and 
having laid tho keys of tho treasury on the table of the 
Council Board, and delivered the keys of the foit to his 
successor, Mr. Maepherson, embarked for England in Febru¬ 
ary, 1785, after a most eventful administration of thirteen 
^cors. 

Hi»uii{»'>Teee^ Hastings reached Englmid on the 18th of June, 
tion la EoKiaod. aiid experienced the most gradous reooption from 

*'**■ the King and Queen; and even the Court of Direc- 

tom greeted him with a courteous address. By one of the most 
influential members of tho House of Lords, he was described 
as tho Company’s great minister—the powerful Chatham of 
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the east. The Ministry, with ono excoptioii, ovinced tlic 
most friendly disposition towards him, and the preeminent 
RorviccB he had rendered to his connlry in the Kiist fully justi- 
lied his expectations of a pcerajre. But that (Siception wan 
fatal to all his hopes. Mr. Pitt, the prime minister’, had 
imhibofl a vehement prejudice against him. He admitted 
tliat he was a great and wonderful man, and that the charges 
against him woi o ridiculous and absurd; but, ho liad committed 
four transgressiniis—lie had attempted to extend the British 
dominions in India, which the minister highly disapproved of; 
lie had forfeited the confidence of the native princes; he had 
disohiyod the orders of the Court of Directors; and ho hml 
fixed enormous salaries t<^ofljcc8 in India. ThcitJwaB, more¬ 
over, an advereo resolution on the records of tho IIoubo of 
Commons, and until it was done away with hy a vote of 
tliiuikB for his great seivicos, Mr. Pitt afRrmcd that ho could 
not advise his Majeety to confer any hononr on him; yet the 
minister’s favourite colleague, Mr. Dnndas, with whom that 
diUOQa.tory vote originated, had subsequently declared, that 
IlastingH’a conduct w-as worthy of every praise he could 
bestow, and of every supi>ort his Majesty’s ministers could 
afford him; and he wont so far as expressly to pronounce him 
the saviour of India. As to the vote of thwiks, Mr. Pitt had 
only to pro}x>se it to the Iloase, and it would have been 
carried by lujclamation. 

Seven days after Hastings landed in England, 
Mr. Burke, one of the most distinguished leaders 
Whigs, gave notice in the House of Com¬ 
mons that he woiild on a future day, make 
a motion regarding the conduct of a gentleman recently rfe^ 
Inmcd from India. But a meeting of flic party was held 
soon after, and it avus resolved, with gre:;t unanimity, to be 
unadvisablo to emhark-in a cnisade against him. There was 
therefore every reason to condode that tho menace of a pro¬ 
secution would have blown over, but for tho imprudence and 
anogance of Major John Soott, tho ooufidential agent and 
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evil genius of Hastings. Like other retired Indians nf ample 
fortune he had purchased a borough and entered Pavliiuncnt. 
Oil the first day of the ensuing session of 1786, he rose and 
defied Burko to make good his threat. After tliis challenge, 
Burke had no option but to pureuc his intention, and ho 
entered upon the impeachment with all the ardour of his 
cnthusiaatic nature. Ilis political associates, who had been 
lukewarm on the subject, felt themselves bound in honour to 
rally round and supiwrt him; and this celebrated trial is thus 
traced up to the mistaken zeal of Hastings’s own friend, 
Miij'ir Sci-tt, who emphatically “bullied” Burke into the pro¬ 
secution. His first motion was for the production of papers, 
but the House resolved, that he should state his ease before 
he applied for documents to sup;iort it. 

Char(cor.cniM6 brought forward 

Kutinss. 4iii eleven chargt‘8, to which <!leven (.ithem were sub- 
Ai>ni. i7(». goqucutly added For many yeiu's ho had made 
the politics and Uio pcoiile of India and their ancient history 
his particular study, and no man in the House has ever been 
more familiar with all questions relating to that country. lie 
was a worshii'per of ancient institutions and dynasties, and 
having followed the career of Hastings step by step, gradually 
contracted a feeling of personal animosity biwards liira, for 
his attempts to subvert them in the Bast. But all tlie mate¬ 
rials of the charges were supidlcd by Mr. Francis, Hastings’s 
rancoi'ouR opponent in India, who had obtained a scat in I’ar- 
liament, and determined to hunt him down with all the 
rancour which might have been expected from the wiiter of 
Junius's letters. After the diaigcs had been introdneed, 
Hastings obtained permission to be heard in reply, and on the 
fst of Moy appeared at the bar, biuiding beneath tlie weight 
of a document more prolix than even a Bengal dispatch. 
He read on till he was exhausted, when the clerks of 
the House came to his aid, and mumbled through its inter¬ 
minable pages, the rcadiiig of whicli required a second day. 
The ouly impression produced on the House was one of weari> 
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uessand impatience; yet bo ignorant was HastingBof English 
BcnBibilitics as to persuade himself that the idea of the ii^ply 
was conceived in a happy hour, and by a blessed inspiration, 
and that '‘it instantly turned all minds to his own way.” 

The three prin ^ twcnty*two charges, Only three were of 
dpdi charge*, any serlouB importance, and they referred to the 

first Rohillawai’, toCheytSing, andto the begums 
of Oudo. The rest—such as that of having in eix revolu¬ 
tions, brought the fertile and beautiful provinces of Furnick- 
abod to a stale of the most deplorable ruin, and of having 
impoverished and depopulated Oude, and rendered the country, 
which was once a garden, an uninhabited desert,—were the 
mere litter of Mr. Francis’s malignity. The first ebargo 
accused him of having “ hired British soldiers for the purpose 
of extirpatiug the innocent and helpless people inhabiting the 
Kohillas.” But the first Rohilla war had received the appro¬ 
bation of the Court of Directors; it had taken place fourteen 
years before, and whatever might have been its criminality. 
Parliament had condoned it by subsequently reappointing 
Hastings Oovemor-Glcneral. Mr. Dundas ex])lained that when 
he proposed a vote of censure to the House on tliis transac¬ 
tion, he considered it sufficient for the recall of Hastings; but 
ho had never supposed that it involved necessity of a 
prosecution. Both he and Mr. Pitt voted against the charge, 
and it was consequently negatived by 119 to 67. The charge 
of wanton cruelty and extortion against the raja of Benares, 
was brought forward by Fox, in a speech of suipasung ability, 
but he rested his argument solely on the pmmple that Gheyt 
Sing was an independent prince, no way liable to be called on 
for succour by the Bengal Government. Mr. Pitt, who w^s 
expected to support Hastings in this case also, resisted this 
opinion, and asserted that Cheyt Sing was a vassal cf the 
Bengal empire, and owed allegiance to it, and was subject to 
extraordinary demands on extraordinary emergencies. But, 
he aildod, the whole of Hastings’s conduct showed that he 
intended to punish the raja with too much severity, infiicting 
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a fine of fifty lacs for a defaolt of only five lacs. Ho voted, 
therefore, for the motion, whidi was carried by 119 to 79. 
The adoption of this charge by the Hinistry, was the turning 
point of the impeachment, which, after this decision, became 
inc>'itable. The third important charge, which referred to th-s 
confiscation of the treasures and estates of the begums of 
Oude, was entrusted to Mr. Sheridan, and the speech of six 
hours’ duration with which be introduced it, has been justly 
considered the greatest effort of oratory in ancient and 
modem times. Mr. Pitt, himself, described it as possessing 
everything that genius or art could furnish, to agitato and 
control the human mind. The House was enraptured by his 
clfupioiice, and ppave an unusual sigp of applause by clapping 
of hands, in which even the strangers were allowed to join 
without rebuke. The debate was adjourned to the next 
day, on tho extraordinary plea that, under spell of the orator, 
the members had lost their self-possession. When the House 
resumed, Mr. Pitt came forward and asserted, that Hastings’s 
conduct regarding the treasures of the begums boro the 
strongest marks of criminality, though be did not impute to 
him tho cruelties smd to have been practised. After this decla¬ 
ration, the charge was supported by a majority of throe to 
one. It was thore^re resolved that Warren Hastings should be 
impeached before the Lor^pof high crimes and misdcmcaueurs 
during tho period of his Indian govemment; and as the Lords 
refused the use of their own chamber, Westminster Hall was 
ordered to be fitted up for the occasion. 

Triti of which commenced on the 13th of 

uaitingi. nu Pcbruaty, 1788, presented tho most august 

spectacle which hod been witnessed in England 
for more than a century—the impeachment by the Commons 
of England, before the highest tribnnal in the land, of tho 
man who had copsolidatcd the power of Great Britain in the 
East. The scene was one of unexampled dignity and gran¬ 
deur. The Queen and the Princesses, the Prince of Wales, 
and his royal brothers, with their trains, led the procession. 
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The peers in their ermine, were marshalled two and two 
according to their rank from their own chamber to the hall. 
But the most intcrcBting spectacle was the galaxy of genius 
grouped together in the seats appropriated to the managers 
of the trial—^I''ox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and Grey, and 
Windham, men of imperwhable renown in the annals of their 
country. In the presence of this illustrious assomhly, 
Warren HastingB, who had given law to the princ(« and 
people of India for thirteen years, appeared in the position 
of a culjffit, and wm requm>d to go down upon his knees. 
He was immediately commanded to rise, and uccommodalod 
with a seat; hut of all the indignities winch had been 
heaped on him in Englan^ or in Indio, this ignominious ccvc- 
moiiial was that which most acutely wounded his feelings. 
The Lord Chancellor, who presided in the Court, and who 
had boon his own schoohfellow at Westminster, concluded 
his address with much solcnmity, ** Conduct your defence in a 
manner that may befit your station and tlic magnitude of liie 
cliarges against you, and estimate rightly the high charaeti'r 
of those you have to answer—the Commons of Great Britain.” 
To which Hastings replied with great dignity, “I am come 
to tills high tribunal, equally impressed with a confidence in 
my own integrity, and in the justice of,tho Court before 
which 1 stand.” The pleadings opened by Burke in a 
speech of such transcendent power, that Hastings himself 
was carried away by the torrent of eloquence, and remarked 
that for half an hour he really considered himself the greatest 
miscreant in England. The management of the impeachment, 
for any detail of which, however, it is not possible to fiud 
space in this brief sketch, was left by Hr. Pitt in the bands 
of his opponents, the Whigs, and it was conducted iu a spirit 
of rancour, which in this age of moderation, is regarded with 
amazement. The whole proceeding is inseparably connected 
with the traditions and the credit of that party, and, hence, 
afbn' the lapse of three-quarters of a century, its political chief 
still considers that the whole of Hastings’s policy was 
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<in!icpive<l in an In<lian spirit of trick, perflflj*, crnrlty and 
falsehood.” To acquit UaBtin|^ of criminality •would ne- 
(W’Ksarily imply the severest reflection on the conduct of 
those who applied to him the cirithets of “ thief,” “ tyrant.,” 
“ r. )l)lHir,” “ cheat,” “ swiqdler,” “ sharper,” “ captain-general 
of iniquity,” and “ spider of hell,” and then expressei their 
regret that the English langnage ^d not afford terms move 
adcciuato to Die ouunnity of his offences. The trial dragged 
<iri for seven years, and terminated on the 23rd of April, 
]7f)ri, in hin complete and lioiionrablo acquittal. It cost him 
ten liies of rupees, and reduced him to poverty, but it has 
confoiTcd immortality on his name. 

niiiriHiTunii No man acting on 80 ,greata tlireati-c, and in 
ur.imiiisiwtirm circumstances of such extreme diffie-ulty has over 

had his public condnet, and his private corres- 
jiDniloncc subjected to an ordeal hTcc tliat to which Hastings 
wiw exposed, and there are few who could have come out of 
itwitli such crcrlit. In the opinion of the ablest, though most 
censorious of the historians of Kritish India, “He was beyond 
all (piestion the? ino-t eminent of the chief rulers whom the 
Company has ever employed, nor is there any one of tliem 
who -would not liivve succumbed under the difficulties he had 


to cne/)untcr.” The impartial verdict of posterity has Ion;; 
since acquitted him of the crimes charged on him. That he 
^v.as not free fn*m blame, the preceding narrative has abund¬ 
antly shown, but his offences are cast into the shade when 
we contemplate the grandeur of his whole career, and we 
may adopt the opinion of one of the most eminent statesmen 
of tlici day, “ Though he was not blameless, if there was 
%*bald place on his head it ought to be covered with 
linirels.” His presidency was a great epoch in the history 
of onr Indian empire. On his arrival in Bengal, as governor, 
he fnuTid the Company in possession of a large and fertile 
ton-ltnry, but without any rule of government except that 
which had descended to it from its commercial institdUons, 
and no rule of policy but that which the aeddent of tiie 
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day BBpplied. It was he •who orffaniaed the administration 
and consolidated the political power of the British empire in 
the East. While ho was anxious to avoid tcrritorical acquisi¬ 
tions, he set his heart on extending oar political influence lo 
every court, and making the Company the leading power in 
Indio, and the arbitrer of its destinies. This task he accom- 
plishcd while opposed and thwarted by his colleagues, counter¬ 
acted and reviled by his saperiors, and enjoying but accidental 
and temporary authority. While the kin g of England and 
his ministcre were losing an empire in the west, he was 
building upon an empire in the cast. To the natives of India 
his impeachment was an incomprehensible enigma. They had 
followed him to his embarkation with their regrets, and when 
ho bad been deprived of all power, and had become the butt 
of persecution, the princes of India, whose confidence ho was 
smd to have forfeited, hastened to offer him the spontaneous 
homage of their admiration. Nor to tliis day is he regarded in 
India in any other light than os one of tho most moderate and 
most honourable, as well as the ablest of British rulers. 

Select Mid The oxdumve privileges granted to the East 

India Company were to expire upon three years’ 
notice, after the 25th of March, 1780, and negotia¬ 
tions were therefore opened between the India-house and the 
Treasury, towards the close of that year, which turned chiefly 
on two points, the right of the Crown to all territories ac- 
qmred by its subjects, and the share due to the public of the 
advantages which the Company enjoyed. On the dth of 
April, 1781, Ijord North brought forward eight propositions 
in the House of Commons relative to the government of 
India, so unpalatable that the Court of Directors refused do 
apply for the renewal of the Charter on such terms. But the 
Company was strong in the House and in the country, while 
the Ministry was tottering. A compromise was, therefore, 
effected between the parties. Tho question of right to tho 
tcrriftirieB acquired in India was left in abeyance, and the 
existing privileges wore extended with scarcely any modiflea- 
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tion to a period of three years, after notice had been glvi 
on the lat of March, 1791. The Company was likewise 
required to pay to the Treaenry the sum of forty lacs cf 
rupees in lieia of all arrears due to the nation, and three- 
fourths of their Burjilus profits, after tlic payment of a divi- 
<l(!iid of eight per cent., -wore to go to tho state. In February 
of the year 1781, tho iKJtitions, formerly mentioned, from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta against the encroachments of the 
Supreme Court were presented to the House, and it was agreed 
to refer them to a Select Committee, of which Mr. Burke 
was the life and soul, and which is remembered by tho twelve 
able I'cports drawn up by his pen and submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment. It was thcBO reports wbich<for the first time diffused 
tliruugh the community in England a distinct view of tho 
oi'igin and progress of our rule in Indio, and of tho im¬ 
portance of the national interests which had grown up. On 
the receipt of tho intelligence of liydcr All’s imiption into 
the Carnatic, the Minister moved for the appointment of a 
S(r(!rct.Comniittoc to inquire into tho cause of the war, and 
tho state of the Brit! di poBseBsioiis on that coast. Sue reports 
wuro presented by this Committee, tlirough its ebainuau, 
Mr. Duudas. 


Mouon for the ^ April, 1782. Mr. Dundas moved 

Tocaii of that the reports be retciTcd to a Committee of the 
iiutiu*!, House, and in a speech of three hours’ 

duration, deuounced the conduct of the Presidencies in India, 
whom he charged with having plunged the nation into wars 
for the soke of conquest, violated the engagement of treaties, 
and plundered and oppressed the natives. Ho censured tho 
Court of Directors for reprobating the conduct of their 
servants abroad only when it was not attended with profit. 
The House at once adopted the charges brought against Sir 
Thomas Kumbold, the late governor of Madras, and a bill of 
pains and penalties was introduced, but in consequence of the 
uusettled state of parties, it dropped throngb, leaving the 
black stun of his iniquities still attached to his dhaiacter. 
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On the 80th of May, 1782, Mr. Dnndas moved for the recall 
of Mr. Hastings from Bengal, and Mr. JJornliy from Bombay, 
for having in sundry iusianucs acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and jioUcy of the nation, and thereby brrmght great 
caltimiticB on India, and cnormoos expenses on the Company. 
Tho House voted Hastings’s recall; the Court of Directors 
followed the example, but the Court of Proprietors, whicli at 
this time comprised men of Itigh standing and great eminence 
in the <«uutry, resolved that the Court t)f Directors was not 
boimd to pay any attention to tho suggestions of only uno 
branch of the legislature, and passed a Vote of thanks to 
Hastings. This act of independence, which was resented by 
both parties in the nou.}e, scaled the doom of that Court. 
Mr. Dundos dcelai'cd it to be dangerous in principle and 
insidting to the authority of Parliament, and when he canio 
into power two years subsequently, assisted in giving a death 
blow to its power. 

j'lix’i indiA The pecuniary embarrassmentB in which the 
«iii, ij«a. Company was involved by the bills di-awn for tho 
expenses of the war in tho Caniatic, damaged their positiuu 
in no small degree. On the dth of March they presented 
a petition to tho House stating that of tho sum exacted 
of them for tho benefit of the nation, they ha^l paid thirty 
lacs, but were unable to find the remainder, though it was 
only ton lacs, and, moreover, that they could not carry on 
tho government of India for another twelvemonth, without 
the loan of a oxire of rupees. Two Acts were passed for 
their relief; but this application, combined with the reports 
of the two Committees, and the damaging debates in the 
House, produced a deep impression on tiie public mind, and 
there was a general demand for some measure commensurate 
with the importance and exigency of the caso. Mi*. Fox, then 
at the head of the Coalition Ministry, was urged by the 
luvUoiml voice to legislate for India, and he consequently 
bitmght forward his celebrated India Bill. Both Clive and 
Hastings had i-ecummcodedto the Prime Ministers of the day, 
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to Lord Chatliam aiid Lord Nrath, that the government of 
India should hv conducted in the name and under the autlio- 
rity of the king. But Mi-. Fox’s Bill went much further 
Ho proposed that all the powers of government should be 
transfeiTcd, for a ijoriod of four years, from tlic Comjiauy to 
ft Boaid consisting of seven Commissioners, to be uoniiuated in 
the first instance by Parliament, and afterwards by the 
Crown. The trade of the Company was to be managed by 
niiio assistant'dircctors, to be eventually chosen by the pro¬ 
prietors of India Stock. Another Bill was likewise introduwid 
for the refonn of abuses in India, but its provisions were 
without vigour or soundness. A hobby of Mr. Francis -was 
also adopted, and the xcmiodars were declared to bo the 
hoi-editury proprictoi-s of the lauds of wbicli they collected 
the revenue. As veganled making wai- or alliances with the 
native powers, the suprinie authority in India was to be 
placed under more severe restrictions, and i-cudcrcd more 
subordinate than before to the Boai-d of Commissioners, 
foui-tcon thousand miles off, in England. 

DcfewofKux'. iiitro<luctiou of 

indinBiii, this bill, were pure and benevolent. Ho really 

believed that it was his mission “to i-^cuo tlie 
greatest number •! the human i-aoe that ever were so gry- 
viously oppressed, from the gioaiest tyranny that ever was 
exercised.” But the bill was oousideied dangei-ous tf) tlie 
liberties of the natiom The patronage uf India was estimated 
to be woiin two crores of rupees a year, and, as the principle 
of comi>otitive appoiiitmcuts had not then been discovered, 
it was believed that the transfer of it tfj the Crown, or li8 the 
minister would desti-oy the balance of the constitution. It 
was, thei;efore, opposed by many from the most patriotic 
motives. The Court of Director's, threatened with extinction, 
filled the country witli their complaints, and asserted that 
after such a violation of cbartei-cd rights, no institution in 
England was secure. The cry was echoed in Parliament by 
thhty or forty of those whom the spoils of the east, or the 
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j oljs of the India-hnxisc, bad lifted into the ecnatc, and wiio 
presented a firm ]>bulanx !of opposition to a bill wbldi ent 
off their children and connections from the [irospect of similar 
fortunes. Eveiy engine was set in motion to defeat tins 
measure, yet it passed the lower House by a triiimpliaut 
majority of 208 to 102. But the king had been alarmed by 
the assurance, that it would tedee the diadem from his head, 
and place it on the brows of Mr. Fox. lie, thcrefoi'c, adopted 
the unconstitutional coui'sc of authorizing Earl Temple to 
inform the peers, that he should consider any one who voted 
for it as no friend of liis. The Ilouse of Lords tbcrcfoi-o 
threw out the bill, and at midnight the king sent a messenger 
to tlie ministers, whom he cordially bated, to announco their 
dismissal. 

Mr I’ltt’* ladi* Mr. William Pitt, then twenty-four years of ago, 
BUI J7W. jilaced at the head of the new ministiy, and, 

after struggling for several montits with an adverse House 
of Commons, at length appealed to tlie country, and obtained 
a majority of IGO. The East India Company, then the most 
powerful corporatioD iu England, had assisted him with tlicir 
influence at the elections, and their interests were not fur- 
gotten when he was in power. Their chief revenue was 
derived from the monopoly of the tea trade. They were in 
arrears for duty to the oxteut of a crore of rupees, which they 
asked him to remit. The duty of 30 per cent, then levied on 
the importation of the article, gave encouragenieut to 
smu^ling, and thereby diioinisbcd the resources of the Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Pitt reduced it to 12^ per cent., and endeavoured 
to u^c up the loss of sixty lacs, of rupees which it entailerl, 
by an increase of the veiy objectionable tax on windows aial 
light. On the ISth of Augast-, he mtruduced hisJudia Bill, 
in a speech in which be denounced, in no terms, 

the misconduct of the governors iu India. He bad Ixdorc 
him the three plans for the improvement of 'Ute government, 
which had been drawn up diuing the previous three years by 
Lord North, Mr. Dundas and Mr. Fox, from each of which be 
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borrowed some of the materials of his owii bill. Ho pioposed 
tlic appuiutment of a Board of CommissioDcrs, consisting; of 
six members of the Priry CouncU, with power to check, 
superintend and control, all the acts, operations and concerns, 
connected with the civil and military government, and the 
revenues of India. The Court of Directors were to submit to the 
Commissioners, not only the letters received from India, as 
before, but all those which were transmitted by them. Ail 
despatches and orders dictated by the Board were to bo im* 
plicitly obeyed. At the same time a cemunittee of secrecy was 
constituted, consisting of throe Directors, tlu'ough whom all 
im^xirtani communications from the Board were to be sent; an 
interior cabinet was thus cstablishofi at the India House, which 
excluded twcnty*onc of the Directors from all share of political 
power. The Court of Proprietors, which hod recently sot the 
House of Commons at defiance, was restricted from mterfering 
with any of the decisions of the Board, and was thus reduced 
to utter insignilicanec. Two other provisions were inserted, 
the one to compel every officer returning from India to deliver 
a schedule of the property be bad acquired; the other to 
establish a separate and august tribunal in England, for the 
trial of great delinquents. But these anomalous enactments 
were speedily ab'(ogatcd. It was also dcclai-ed in this bill 
that the pursuit of schemes of conquest was repugnant to tho 
wish, to the hononr and the policy of the British nation, and it 
was therefore enacted, “ that it should not be lawful for the 
Govomnr-Gcncml, without the express authority and concord 
of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, either to 
declare or a mmcnce iiostilitics, or to enter into any treaty 
for making war against any of the native princes or states in 
India, or any treaty guaranteeing the dominions of such 
princes or states, except when hostilities should have been 
commenced, or preparations actually made for tho attack of 
the British nation in India, or of some of the states and 
princes whose dominions it shall be engaged by subsisting 

treaties to defend.” How far tbm attempt to stop the growth 

2 v 
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oE the British empire by Act of Parliament was succcssfu], 
will bo seen ia the coarse of this history. 

CompaiiioD of ft is difficult to sccoujit satisfaelorily for the 
tha mill, 178*. reprobation of Mr. Fox’s bill, and the commenda¬ 
tion bestowed on that of Mr. Pitt. In both the monopoly of 


the trade to India and China w.is left to the Company, and 
tlie Diiectors were to be chosen by tlio Pi-oprietors. The 
object of both was the same, to deprive the Court of Dirootovs 
of all power in the government of India, and transfer it to 1 ho 
lyiiniatryof the day, by whom, in l>oth cases, the Commis- 
sionors were to be appointed, for the Crown meant its respt m- 
sible Ministers. But, then, Mr. Pitt left to the Company llio 
semblance of power, whilo ho imperceptibly took away the 
rtiality. He left the Court of Directors idl the trappings of 
greatuess^their grand bouse, their magnificent banquets, and 
tlieirvast patronage; they were still the grandest corporation 
ill the grandest city of the world; but, there was the chwik- 
string behind tlie machinery, which controlled all its move¬ 
ments. From the passing of this bill in 1784, to the period 
when, in 1858, Mr. Fox’s plan was consummatod, and tlie 
government of India distinctly transfcn-cd to the Crown, the 
administration of India was conducted under the absolute 


control of the President of the Board, thoJgU in the name of 
the Company. The government of India was a despotism at 
home, and a despotism abroad. The Indian Minister was, it is 
true, respoDsiblc to Parliament, but the responsibility became 
a farce, when the members rushed out of tlie bouse at the 
name of India. Mr. Dundas was appointed the first President 
of the Board, and continued for sbitcsn years to manage t]ie 
aff^ of India with ability which has never been surpassed. 
The office has since been considered one of iuferlor importance 
and dignity, and, with occasional cxcejilirnis, has been left to 
second, and even third-rate men. Indeed, there are few cir¬ 
cumstances more striking in the histoiy of our Indian empire, 
than the contrast presented by the brilliant .genius of its 
successive Qovemors-Gcneral, and the dull mediocrity of 
those who have presided over the government at home. 
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NBb«^ of Ai^ 
IcbtB, 

1784. 


The first qucslien on -whidi the abso!nt<5 pon'cr 
of the Indian minister was displayed, referreil to 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, whidi had been for 


I many yeaiu th(! great source of demoralization at the Mi.dvas 
Pi cKideiicy. That prince had long been in the habit of boirow- 
Lig money at an exorbitant premium and a ruinous interest, 
and giving ussigameuts, called tuniaios, on the I'ei'uniic of 
dUforent districts. When ho removed bis court to Madras, 


l!n town iinmcdiatoly beciinic a sceno of the most scandalous 
iiitrigiK' and fraud, into which men of all classes, in and out of 
till! service, plunged with reckless avidity. The traffic in 
loaiiii to the Nabob was ojxsnly prosecuted without disguise 
or s}i;xra(!, and became the sliorlostand surest road to fortune. 
Civiliiuis with 500 rHi)CC8 a month rose to sudden opulona^, 
and even the meiulH’rs of Council, who ought to have been 
the foremost to check these nefarious practises, were them¬ 
selves most d(;nply iiiijdicatcd in them. GoviTnuient became 
a mockery, wlu'n its highest dignitaries were employed in 
eiideavouringtc obtain the control of districts for their private 
advantage. IlatstiiigK, when ho took over the revenues t»f 
tlie Carnatic for the pi-osecution of the war with Uydor, deter¬ 
mined to deal lymmarily with this incubus on its resources. 
Ho proposed to deduct ono-foui-lh from the priiicijwl, to con¬ 
solidate prLicipal and interest to a fixed date, after which all 
interest was to cease, and to |)ay off the amalgamated sum 
by iiistalracnts. So thoroughly aware were many of the 
boudholdci'S that these transactions would not bear the light, 
that they came readily into the compromise, but the majority, 
nxjnsisting chicliy of the public servants, did not consider it 
th(!ir interest to cut down the great pagoda tree, and destroy 
all hope ot future produce, and the jilan fell to the ground. 

The settlement of these interminable claims 
considered a matter of the first importance 
iuK tho loani, ),y jjjq public mon who had taken an active 

part In Indian affairs. The bills of Mr. Dundas and 
Mr. Fox made provision for iuvestigatmg their origin and 

2 V 2 
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justice, and establishing a fond for their liquidation. Mr. Flit’s 
India Bill contained the same enoctmeut, and the Court o[ 
Directors entered upon the duty with great zeal; but before 
the close of 1784, Mr. Dundas took the affair out of tluur 
hands, and detennined to pay off the demands without any 
investigation whatever. To determine the order of payment 
he divided them into three classes, and directed that the sniit 
of twelve lacs of pagodas should be annually appropriated to 
this object, fn^ing the precedence, however, to the iH’iviite 
debts, over the debt due to the Company. The Court of 
Directors remonstrated against this preposterous arrange¬ 
ment, and justly pleaded their prior right to tlic rciwyinciit 
of the expenses they had iiteurrcd, almtwt to their own bank¬ 
ruptcy, in defending the Carnatic from Ilydcris invasion, and 
for which the Nabob had aheady made an osKignment of 
seven lacs of pagodas a year. They rejirobated the pro}'H>ssl 
to divert any portion of this sum to satisfy the domauds of 
his fraudulent creditors. But the powers of government had 
passed out of their hands. The President of the Beard of 
Control refused to reconsider his decision, and the subject 
was brought before the liouse iu Fobruarj', 1785. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Burke delivered his celebrated B])C(-*ch 
on the Nabob’s debts, and consigned tbo Bcniiclds, and the 
Atkiasons, and the whole crew of Madras extortioners, to 
everlasting infamy, lie ascribed the singular course pui'suod 
by Mr. Dondas to the eicrdse of Parliamentary influence. It 
appeared that Paul Bcuficld had been enabled to make no 
fow(*r than eight members at the recent election, from funds 
supplied by the Nabob of Arcot, and their votes were placed 
at the diapnaal of the Ministry. This," exclaimed Mr. BurkeJ 
*‘was the golden cup of abominations; this the chalice of the 
fornications of rapine, Mury, and oppressiou, which was held 
out by the gorgeous eastern harlot, which so many of the 
people—so many of the nobles had drained to the very drags.” 
But BO powerful was thcMinistry in the House, that tlicy did not 
condescend even to notice this brilliant speech. Mr. Dundos’s 
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Bchome ot liqrudation was adopted, the result of wluch was, 
In soenro to Bcnticld the imdistiirlxMl cnjoymoiituf a^um little 
Kliort of sixty lacs of mpeos, of which he had plundered the 
Carnatic. • 

^ ^ ^ Of the three classes into which Mr. Dundus had 

Sv(|url or tho 

Am>tdcbu, divided tlio claims, llio larg'cst was tlio coimeli- 

dated loan, as it was (sailed, of 1777, of which the 
Court of Directors heard, for tlie first time, in the preceding 
year, and tlic araonnt of wliich was fixed, with interest, at 
two owes and twenty lacs of rupees. But it cost the 
coniitry five crores iHjforo the last imgoda was paid off, 
twenty years later, wliojxjas flastings’s compromise, in 1781, 
would have discharged the whole debt for a (^rore and a half. 
To pursue this stupendous system of fraud to its closing 
scene, we must anticipate tlic events of fifty years. To 
])r(;vcnt the recurrence of such claims, Mr. Fox’s hill made it 
unlawful for any servant of the Company, civil or military, to 
be engaged in any money transaction whatovei- with any 
pintoctod or (dher native prince. Mr. Pitt did not tliink lit 
to incorporate t’lis^viso prohibition in his bill, and the cou- 
scqiioiico was, that while the liquidation of the old debt was 
in progress, tlio Nabob and his friends were cngag(jd in fabri¬ 
cating frcsli loans, and on the payment of the last claim in 
180 '), new demands to the iii(n:ediblc amount of thirty crores 
of rujjces were presc3)ted. But Parliament had learnt wisdom 
by experience, and instead of again admitting them without 
inquiry, dctermiiiod to subject them to the severest semtiny. 
A Board of CommisBioners, consisting of Bengal civilians, 
was appointed at Madras to investigate their validity,* and 
another Board in London to receive appeals. The labours of 
these bodies were prolonged over half a century, when the 
genuine claims were reduced to al)ont two crores and a half, 
while a sum little short of a croro had been (jxpended in th(! 
investigation. Thy conduct of the Madras Presidemey in the 
matter of these Carnatic debts, and of the Bengal Presidency 
in the ease of Mecr Cassiin, and the tinnsit duties, are the 
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two dark spots in onr Indian ndministratinnR, and tlioy appear 
all the more scondalons wlion contrasted with Uio general 
integrity and jiiKtiee of our proceedings. 

_ la llie next qiieslion which Mr. Piindas tonkin 

7\\r TCTi»ruri of •* 

th<«can«tk, hand—the revenues of the Carnatic—Ins decision 

was equally unfortunate. Tlic irruption of Hydcr 
All into the province had conHtrained ITaKtings to demand an 
aBKi^mcnt of all the revenues of the Carnatic to provide for 
its defence, with 1 ho reservation of onc-sixth for the exponsos 
of the Nabob. The Nal)ob was obliged to submit, but, under 
the influence of his creditors, who refused to advanc(5 mniK^y 
without fresh tunhtm, he spared no exertion or aiUficf} to 
defeat Iho amnpoment, and at lenfrth sent an to 

TIastinpfs to appeal a^nst the moasures of Tjord ]Vl!vcart(uiy, 
Ilastinjp? imprudently list<mcd to his talc of wrong, and 
issued an order fftr the restitution of the assignment. The 
districts ha<l l)ccn plurcd under the able management of a 
board of linnest men, and had yielded a larger revenue than • 
they had over pniduced Ijoforc; to surrraidor them to the 
Nabob would have reduced the PrcBidenc||to destitution at a 
time when the army was seven months in arrears. An angry 
discussion anwe between Madras and Calcutta, but Loiil 
Macarteny at length succeeded in retaining the revenues, and 
his conduct received the apj>robation of the 0oiirt of Directors. 
But Mr. Dundas had not lieca many months at tho head of 
the Board of Control before he ord(!red them to bo peremp¬ 
torily f^ven bach, on the ground that the war had ceaseil, 
and that “it was necessary to give to all tho powers of 
Inditf a strong proof of the National faith.” Tho Nabob had 
received a much larger amount of ready money from the 
punctual payment of his share of the revenues, than ho had 
ever received before from the districts, and he could therefore 
have no interest in resuming the mMiagcment of them. But 
it was of the highest importance to his creditors, of whom 
Benfield was the representative, and, at tho same time, tho 
Nabob’s chief adviser in all such matters, to reg^ their hold 
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OH tijc lands. Loi-d Macartony was rMolved, if poRsible, not 
to witness the misery wliich the smreuder of the assignment 
would inevitably inflict oii the interests of the Jludras Presi- 
d<mey, •and be jiroceotlcd to Bengal in the hope of persuading 
tlu5 officiiitiiig Governor-General to suspend the execution of 
the order, pending a reference to England. But he found him 
unwilling to take on hlniwtlf the rcspnnsiliility of inleJeiijig 
witli the Olliers of the Minislry; and the lands passed into 
tile hands of tlio Nabob—and of his creditors. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

• 

Lonn COUKWAI-Us’s AUXtUnsniATION — THK third m'SORE 

WAR—1780—1793. 

8ii Jiiiin JIashkos left the govenunont in the hands of Mr., 

oftci-wju-ds Sir Joiin, MiicphcrRon, who presided 
over it for twenty months. Ho came out to 
Afadras at litc age of twenty-two, as [lui’scr in one of tlie 
Conipary’s Khijis, but soon after his unival quitted the sea 
for more lucrative cm])loyment at the court of the Nabob of 
the Caruatie, whefe lie obUuned great consideration. Under 
his- influence the Nalxib wsw induced to make a direct appeal 
to fhc Miiiislov in Euglaiul, as tlie most (^Ifi-ctual means of • 
regaining bis ixilificJil indejKmdeiice, and thmwiiig off the 
restraints of the MaJnis government. Mr. Maepherson 
was charged with this mission, and accredited by a letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, wliich gained little for his patron, 
^t a Madras writcrslup for his young agent. Soon after his 
arrival at the Presidency he obtmncd one of the most 
lucrative apjioiiitmonts in the service, that of military pay- 
jiiaster, but was expelled from it by Lord Pigot, in 1776, ou 
the ground that he was still a partisan of the Nabob. With 
Ilia usual sagaoity, he peisuadcd the Nabob to make his will, 
and appoint the king of England bis executor and the 
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guardian of Ids children—an office which was most in¬ 
judiciously accepted. Mr. Maepherson, who returned to 
England as the representative of the Nabob, with a full 
purse, was not long in obtaining a seat in Parliameht, and 
made himself so iiscful to the Minister by his eloquent pen 
and his servile vote, as to obtain the appointment of second 
member of Council at Calcutta. The war with the Mahruttas 
and llydcr had produced the same effect on the finances of 
India os the war which England had been wa^ng with the 
North Amciican colordcs produced on her finances. Troops 
to the number of 70,000 bad been maintained for several 
years in provinces the most remote from each other, and a 
debt had been accumnlated to the extent of six croit‘8 of 
rupees. The army and civil establishments were fifty lacs of 
rupees in arrears, and the whole machinery of govcrnmt’nt 
was in a state of disorder. Mr. Maepherson applied himself 
with great energy to financial reform, and effected reductions 
exceeding a croro of mpees. Ho received thanks from the 
Court of Directors, and a baronetcy from the Crown; but it 
is not to he concealed that his two successor's, Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir Jolui Shore, coiimdei'cd his pi'etensions to economy, 
except with regard to the reduction of salaries, a mero 
delusion, and his whole odnunistratiou a failure. 


Wnnbet*m Mongalore left Tippoo with 

' Tippoo, Uw nnimpmred TcsouTces, and auinncntod his ar- 
uiaKUam, roganoe* The mk was scarcely dry, when lio 
nea wrote to his French allies at Pondicherry that 

he yvas only waiting for an opportunity of CTushing the 
Nizam and the Mabrattas, and exterminating the Englisli. 
His first act after the pacification was to seize 80,000 nativlr 
Christians on the Malabu coast, and caxise them to be circum. 


ewed. The Hindoos south of the Kistna were treated with 


the same violence, and 2,000 brahmins destroyed themselves 
to avoid the indignity. Of the population of Coorg, 70,000 
of all ages and boto sexes were ruthlessly driven off to 
Seringapatsm. Tippoo then proceeded to demand the cession 
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of Beejapore from the Nizam, on some frivolona pretext, and 
attacked the Mahralta garriBon of Nnvgoond, of -which ho 
obtained i>osFefision by an act of perfidy. Nana Funinvcse, 
finding Tipi)oo a more dangerous neighbour than his father 
bad been, proceeded to form an alliance with the Nizam e: rly 
in 1786, for the oouquest and partition of his whole territory. 
The allied army opened the campaign on the let of May, by 
the seigo of Badamec, wl)ich surrendered before tho end of 
the month. After various assaults and repulses, which' 
generally terminated to the advantage of Tippoo, ho brought 
^is cai.ipaign of nine months to an unexpected termination 
by a voluntary offer of peace. A ti'caty was accordingly con- 
clndcd between the bellig*;rent8^ in April, 1787, by wliich 
Tippoo engaged to pay furty^fivc lacs of rupees of tribute, 
and to sniTcndcr many of the places be had captured. This 
sudden change of policy was subsequently explained by the 
gi-cat efficiency given to tho military establishments of the 
Company by the new Govcmor»Grencral, Lord Comwallie, and 
-which led Tippoo to suppose that the English were about to 
take part in the war against him. 

toTd Mscarwnr Macailcny, who had taken Calcutta on 

offered too hig way to Eugbiid, was detmned there by severe 
orncnUihia iUucgs, Olid wos agTccubly surprised on his re- 

covery to receive the unsolicited offer of the 
Cnvcmor-Gencralship, as a token of the estimation in wliich 
his services wore held by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. Instead, 
however, of accepting the appointment, and taking the oaths 
and his seat in Council, he postponed the acceptance of it 
till he bad an opportunity of conferring with the Ministry on 
|the additioual powers which he deemed necessary to impart 
dignity and efficieu<y to the office. He embarked therefore 
for England, and on his arrival submitted his views, wliich 
were in every respect judicious, to the Court of Directors 
and to the Prime Minister, by whom they were entertained 
with great cpmplacen(^. But all his prospects were at once 
blighted when be proceeded farther to solicit such token of 
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the royal favour as should dcmonslratc that he entered upon 
tluB responsible office with the entire confidence of the 
Miuisters of the Crown, as well as of the Court of Hirc'clnre. 
The request was not only in itself reasonable, bnl. esBCJitial 
to the efficiency and vigour of the government. It was the ab¬ 
sence of this support which had subjected the administration 
of Hastings to the greatest embarrassment. But Hr. Dundas, 
who had sustained the nomination of Lord Macarteny against 
a violent opposition in tho Cabinet, took umbrage that “ he 
did not rather repose his future fortunes in our hands than 
make it the subject of a sine qua non preliminaty.” Within 
throe days of tho receipt of this request, Lord Cornwallis 
was gazetted (xovemor-Gencral of India. 

ciiftoae Is tiM govemmSnt of the Company’s affairs in 

lyitem uf India had hitherto been entrusted to one of their 
government. scrvants, Oil thc gTOund that local experience 

was the most important qualification for the office. But this 
principle of selection, though well suited to the requirements 
of a factory, was ill adapted to the govenunent of an empire. 
Thc advantage arising from this knowledge of tho country 
and the people, however great, was found to be ovcr-balaiicpd 
by the trammej s of local associations, and the difficulty of 
exercising due control over tb<^c who had previously been 
in the position of equals. The transccidant .abDity of 
Hastings himself had boon too often neutralized by those 
connections, and he had been obliged to meet the cabals and 
intrigues whidi beset him in the Council ^chamber by com- 
proTuiscB, which weakened the authority of government, and 
strengthened abuses. These considerations induced tho 
Ministry to place tho government in the hands of a noble¬ 
man of elevated rank and high character, and unfettered bj^ 
auy local ties. The choice fell on Lord Cornwallis, who had 
filled several posts of importance, both mihtaiy and diplomatic, 
aud who stood so high in the estimation of the country that 
even the surrender of a British army to Washington at Tork- 
town, which dedded the question of American independence, 
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had not shaken his credit. It was within eight months of 
that disaster, that his name was mentioned by Mr. Dinidaa, 
in rofereneo to the future government of India, and was 
received with great satisfaction by both parties in llio Ibmso 
of Commons, who united in paying homage to Ins talent'-. 
He was appointed Governor-General in February, 1786, and 
reached Calcutta in the month of September. Thus, by the 
singular caprice of circumstances, tho man who had lost 
America was sent out to govern India, and the man who had 
saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Lord Cornwallis’s government com- 
mouced under tho happest auspices. He enjoyed the entire 
confidetieo of Mr. Pitt, and, more especially, of Mr. Dundas, 
tlie Indian Minister, who remarkedf in one of his lettoi*?, that 
they “ never beforo had a government in India and in 
England acting in perfect hannony, on principles of perfect 
purity and indcpendonco.” Tlie sinrit of insubordiiiaiion and 
faction which had dcnmg<!d Ilaslitigs’s ndmiiiistmtion was 
at once subdued by the dignity and finnness of Lord .Coni- 
waliis’s character, and the current of pnblic business began 
to run smoothly, as soon as he assumed tho charge of it. 

„ . Tlie first three years of his administration were 

abuM% devoted to wio correction of aUnses, to whicn it is 
ijwMsB. necessary to advert more particularly, ti) indicate 
the progress of integrity in tho public service. The Conn of 
of Directors still contiiined to act on the old and vicious priii- 
dple of “ small saiprics and large perqumites.” Tiio salaries 
camci from their o-wn treasury, which they guarded with the 
parsimony of a miser, the perquisites came from the people, 
and excited little observation, ^ongh they served to vitiate 
^he whole system of government. Every man who returned 
to England rich was considered a rogue, and every man who 
came homo poor was set down as a fool. Hustings made 
some effort to correct these abuses, but he had not sufficient 
official strength to stem the tide, and he was often obliged to 
allay opposition by the bribe of places and emoluments. The 
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Court of DirectoTB nominated their friends and relatives to 
the moat lucrative appointments in India, and the connection 
thus cstabliahcd between the jiatrona iu Lcadcnhall-strcct, 
and the nominees in India, was too often fatal to the 
authority of the Governor-General. Lord Comwallis was 
determined to pnt an end to this practice, hut bis efforts were 
not successful nutil be threatened, if it was pcisistcd in, to 
resign the government, “that he might preserve his own 
character, and avoid witnessbg the iniin of the national 
intercsts.” 


iniUDCMof Lord Cornwallis found the system of official 
abuH, 1T86. depredation in full bloom. The sub-treasurer was, 
as ho remai’ked, playing with the deposits; that is, lending 
out lacs upon lacs of the public money, .at twelve per cent, 
interest. The Commandcr-iu-Clucf liud gpvcn two of his 
favourites the profitable privilege of raising two regimenls, 
which Lord Corawallis onlcrcd to be disbanded soon after his 


niTival. The two commandants immediately demanded com¬ 


pensation, but after tho most diligent inquiry, it could not 
be discovered that cither of the regiments had ever cxistcil, 
except on the paymaster’s books. Tho collectors of the 
revenue were still engstged in trade, in the name of some 
friend or relative, and as they wem also judges and magis¬ 
trates, and possessed of irresistible infiuence in their districts, 


they were enabled to amass enormous foituncs; and one of 
them did not hesitate to admit, that his emoluments exceeded 


bis salary more than twenty fold. The saja of Benares is 
desciibcd by Lord Cornwallis as a fool, and his servants as 
knaves, and the Besidont, supreme in j»wer, monopolized tho 
commerce of the province, and redized four lacs a year^ 
though his regular allowance did not exceed 1,000 rupees 
a month. It was the old process, so well understood in the 
east, of turning power into money, which now gave fortunes 
to a new race of conquerois, as it hod enriched the Afghan, 
the Tartar, the Mog^ and the Abysinian conquerors, who 
preceded them. There was, however, this material difference 
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in the two cases; the Asiatic invader settled in the country, 
and his acquisitioim were expended in it, while the Eurcipoari 
transported his {jains to his own country, and was seen no 
more. The fortunes thus im^xnted into England will not, it 
is true, hear any comparison with those wliich have been 
snbsc<iucntly realized in manufactnres and railroads. With 
one exception, there were not a dozett of the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, 'from first to last, who took homo so large a sum as 
forty lacs of rupees, but, for the time, their wealth was con¬ 
sidered prodigious; and serious apprchensionswcrc entertained 
by many in England, that eastern gold would nnderminc its 
coiistilutiuD. But it is tho irccoliar merit of the British ad¬ 
ministration in Indio, that it has Succeeded in surmounting 
these abuses, uiidor which previous dynasties had perished, 
and that, instead of becoming more corrupt with the progress 
of time, it has worked itself pure, and now pn'sents a model 
of^fSciol integrity, which has, ))orhnps, no parallel in tho 
w"d. 


Thc»i»iaiof To the task of reform Lord Cornwallis applied 
the iiuhiio himself with the greatest assiduity. lie hunted 
aiiemcnthd, out frauds ill every department, and abolished 

jobbing agencies, and contracts and sinecurcs. 
Ilis greatest diffitfulty arose from the importunity of men of 
l-Hiwcr and infiuenco in England who had boon in the habit of 
quartering their friends and kindred, and even their violinis 
at the gambliug-table, on the revenues of India. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable, and he hod the courage 
to decline the recommendations of the Prince of Wales iim- 


sclf, afterwards George the Foortfa, w'hu, as he remarked, 
* was always pressing some infamous and unjustifiable job 
on him.” These reforms, however, were not consummated 
till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the truth, 
which Clive and Hastings had in vain pressed on them, that 
“ it was not good economy to pat men into places of the 
greatest confidence, where they have it in their power to 
make their fortunes in a few months, without giving them 
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adequate salaries.” The Gotirt parted with the tradirioaary 
poljcyof two centuries with great reluctance; but Lord Corn¬ 
wallis at length succeeded in ** annexing liberal salaries to 
these offices, and in giving gentlemen a prospect of acquiring, 
by economy, a moderate fortune from the savings of their 


allowances.” 


. . On the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, the Vizier 

Amngomcat ' 

witAOude. haetened to send bis minister to Calcutta^ io 

renew the request to be relieved from the expeuso 
of the British troops stationed in his dominions. But the 
rapid encroachments of Sindia in Ilindostan, and the growing 
power of the Sikhs, convinced the Govcmor-Gcncral that the 
brigade could not be withdrawn from Puttygur without great 
risk. He consented, however, to reduce the demand on the 


treasury of Lucknow for their support, from seventy-four 
to fifty lacs of rupees a year, provided it was paid with punc¬ 
tuality. The higher sum had never been realised, an^he 
Company lost nothing by the airangemeut, wliilc the derenco 
of Oudo from foreign invasion, was provided for at a cliavge 
of less than a fourth of its eutii'c revenue. The Vizier was, 
at the satno time, relieved from the pressure of the European 
harpie s who had long been preying on him^ and of the mono¬ 
polies they had indicted on his country, under the iiifiiiciico 
of British supremacy. He was likewise exonerated from the 
payment of ten lacs of rupees a year, which had been allotted 
by Hastings for the office of the private agent of the Gover¬ 
nor-General at tho durhar, 3£ajor Palmer, of which his own 
share amounted to two lacs. Lord Cornwallis dso conferred 


on inestimablo boon on Oude by peremptorily refusing to 
recognize tho claims of any of the private creditors of tfie 
Vizier, and thus rescued that kingdom from tlie fate of the 
Carnatic. But he could not fail to perceive the glaring abuses 
of the government, in which the Vizier took no furtlier 
interest than to give tho sanction of bis authority to the 
acts of his servants, when they could prevail on him—which 
was rarely the case—to look into the avoirs of tho kbgdom. 
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The VizieT* 80 nl 7 care was to obt^ mosey for boundless dissi¬ 
pation : and so tbo zemindars wore allowed to squeeze the 
ryots, the ministers squeezed the zemindars, and the Vizier 
extorted every rupee he could obttun from his ministers, and 
squandered it in cock-fighting and debancheries, in niaiutain- 
iiig a thousand horses in his private stables, which he never 
used, and a whole brigade of elephants. 

Pemana oftha ^^rd Comwallis, on leaving England, was espe- 
GuncuorSirkar. cially enjoined to amalgamate the King’s and the 

Company’s troops, and to secure the possession of 
the Guntoor Sirkur. The project of amalgamation wus warmly 
espoused by the king and supported by his Ministers; no 
<;ir<irts, however, were mode daring the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis to carry it into effect, but on his return to England, 
after seven years of (;xpcriencc, he earnestly recommended 
the adoption of it to Mr. Dundiis and the Court of Directtjrs. 
7110 reversion of the Gnntoor Sirkar, it will bo remembered, 
wiiK assigned by the Nizam to the Company by the treaty of 
17G8, after the death of hU brother, Basalut Jung. He died 
in 1782, but the Nizam constantly evaded the surrender. 
I;oi’d Cornwallis found hUn in 1786 involved in a war wnth 
Tippoo, and considered it inopportimo to press the cession at 
the time. But in*1788, the prospect of continued peace with 
France, whioh removed all fear of Eum}>eau interference, and 
the asiK‘ct of politics in the Deccan, scorned to pi'cscnt a 
suitable occasion for making the demand. To obviate every 
ilifliculty, troojts wore drawn to the frontier, and Captain 
KcTiiiaway, the Govenior-General’s aidc-*do-cam}», was 'des¬ 
patched to Hyderabad, “ to demand the full execution of the 
froaty of 1768,” with the intimatiou, that, a British force was 
prepared to enter Guntoor in a fortnight. To tho surprise of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam ordered tho immediate surrendei 
of the district without any hesitation, as well as the adjust¬ 
ment of all accounts; but at tho same time ho expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s government would be prepared, 
with equal alaurity, to fulfil the obligations to whidi they 
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were bound by it; namely, toeend two battalions of sepoys 
tmd six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, whenever 
the Nizam should require them, and to reduce and transfer to 
him the province of the Carnatic Balaghaut, then usurped 
by Hydcr Naik.” With liis usual dnplimty, the Nizam sent 
an envoy at the same time to Tippoo, to propose an alliance 
for the extirpation of the Eoglish. Tippoo readily assented 
to the prc^sal, on condition of receiving a daughter of 
the Nizam in marriage; but the Tartar blood of tho sou of 
Chin Kilich Khan boiled at the idea of a matrimonial alliaiico 


with the son of a naik, or head constable, and the negotiation 
fell to the ground. 

PerpiesitT of ComwtBlis was not a little perplexed by 

Lonicomwriiii, this manoeuvre on tho part of the Nizam. Since 

1789 ^ 

the treaty of 1768, the British Government had 
in two successive treaties acknowledged Hydcr and Tippoo 
as the lawful sovereigns of the Carnatic Balaghaut. The 
Act of 1764 bad, moreover, strictly prohibited the formation 
of alliances with native {uinces without sanction from home. 
But Lord ComwaUis deemed it important to British interests 
to secure the co-operation both of the Nizam and the Feshwa 
against the hostile designs of Tippoo, which were doily becom¬ 
ing more palpable. To meet the difficulties of the case, he 
addressed a letter to the Nizam, wbidi was avowed to have 


the full force of a treaty, though it professed to bo simply a 
clearer definition of the old compact In this letter be stated 
that if the province in question should at any time come into 
the* possession of the Company, with tho assistance of his 
Highness, the stipulation of the treaty would be faithfully 
observed. The brigade of British troops, he said, should to 
furnished whenever the Nizam applied for its services, but 
witii the undenstanding that it was not to be empltyed 
against any power in alliance with the English. A list of 
these powers was added to the document, but the name of 
Tippoo was omitted. This memorable letter, dated tho 7th 
of July, 1789, has been conadered by some writeis of con* 
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ttidoruljlo uotc» 08 tlie c^kuse of the war which broke out with 
Tipp(Ki six luoutliK after. That an cu^f^ment which eon- 
ten iplatod ilic partition of his dominions, and placed an 
English foix:c at the disposal of the Nizam, with liberty to 
employ it against him, while he himself was excluded from 
the register of BiitiKh allies, must have given him great 
annoyance, will not be denied* But, before the treaty of 
Mangalore was a day old, he had ossui'ed the French 
governor of Pondicherry that ho would renew the war with 
tlio English on the &r 6 t occasion* lie had fitted out an 
cxi)cdiliou to attack the king of Travancore, au ally of tho 
English, long before he heard of tho letter* It was certain 
that whenever he was ready for the struggle, he would neither 
want a pretext, nor wait for one** As to the Act of Parliament 
intended to isolutc us horn all tho other jwwers of India, 
even tlic author of it, Mr. Duudas, had begun to consider it 
u mistake, and had recently writlcn to Lord Coriiwallis that 
ullianco with the Mahrtittas of tho closest kind was 
all that was requisite to keep the whole world in awe 
resjxjcting Ind'i,” 

Tlie little principality of Travancore, at tlie 
th« Mailpav eouthom cxtrcmitv of the Malabar coast« had 

been olaccu under Bntmh protection by the treaty 
of Mangalore. Tippoo, who had long coveted the possession 
of it, had hecn for sorae time assembliiig a large force iu tho 
vidiiity, and llic raja, anxious to strengthen tlio defences of 
his kingdom, had recently purchased the towns of Oianganora 
and Ayacottah of the Dutch* Tippoo immediately demanded 
the suranicler of them on the plea that that they belonged to 
jns vusspI, the chief of Cochui. Tho raja refused to r(»igu 
them, and applied to the British authorities for suppoit* 
Lord Cornwallis dii*ccted tho Pi*e 8 i<lont at Madras to inform 
both Tippoo and the raja that if the Dutch had held iu- 
dependent and imnjsorvcd possession of them, he was iti- 
Btruoted to assist the raja iu mainUuningand defending them. 
Unfortunate as Madras had beem in its Presidents for a long 

8 u 
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series of years, Mr. Holl^d, who now occupied the chair, ap* 
pears to have been the very worst of the lot. Ho not only with¬ 
held this communication from Tlppoo, but sent a disheartening 
letter to the raja, and, at the same time, demanded a lac of 
pagodas for himself, as the condition of aiding him with a 
British detachment. To promote tliis profligate negotiation, 
he kept the snny in such a state of inefficiency os to cncourago 
Tip|X)o’6 aggi'cssion. Holland was deeply implicated in all 
the criminality of the Habob’s loans, and, althongh he had 
been ordered to suspend all payments to the ui'cditot's us 
soon as there was any probability of a war with Tippoo, he 
chose to continue these disbursements, allowed the pay of the 
tioops to fall into ancar^ and neglected to make any 
preparation for the impending war. 

TippM ftbtackt Emboldened by this negligence, Tippoo suddenly 

at^ckcd the “ lines of Travancoro,” consisting of 
1789. the defensive wall which the raja had erected j 

but after a severe action was repulsed with disgrace, and 
with the loss of 2,000 men. He immediately ordered down 
a battering train from Sciingaiiatam, and Teiiiforcemunts 
from evciy quarter. Even tlie dctacbmcnts employed in 
drago oning “ the infidels of Malabar,*' who refused circum¬ 
cision, were recalled from their mission, an^ the next three 
months and a half were wasted in preparatlou for the attack 
of this miserable walL Holland, after he had received infor¬ 


mation of tb's attack, which was eqnivalent to a declaration 
of war, actually proposed to appoint commissioners for the 
pacific adjustment of all differences with Tippoo, and per¬ 
sisted in declining to provide cattle for the aiiny which was 
to take field. Soon after, he fled from his post and om-< 
barked for England. 


Treatiet&RMd 

by Dird 

ComwaUJi, 

1700. 


During the throo years of Lin’d Cornwallis’s 
administration be had been eminently successful in 
lus financial refoms. The income of Bengal now 


exceeded its expenditure by two crorcs of rupees, and ho 


was enabled not only to supjdy the wants of the other Presi- 
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di-'Rcies, but to seud home an investment from territorial 
revenue, 'if a crorc and thirty lacs, which was calculated tn 
realise two orores in the London market. But however much 
he regretted that the frnit of three years of economy sliould 
be swept away at a stroke, he determined to lose no time in 
bi'higiiig all the reaom’ccs of the country to the prosecution 
of the war which Tippoo had wantonly provoked. It was 
not a time for po ttering over Acts of Purliameut, and he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to form allianoCK, offensive and defensive, 
witii tlu! two other powers of the Dcccati. Although Naua 
I'unmveso had liitherto treated the friendly advances of 
Lord (Joniwallia with coldness, so grtrat was the animosity of 
the MiihratUB against Tippcjof that they now agreed to 
c(>-o])orate h(iartiiy with the British Goveniraeiit in reducing 
liis iM)wcr. Tlie hivlreil aud droad of Tippoo also quickened 
tlio 'M'A of tix! NiKaiii, and a tiipartite treaty was concluded 
b(>lwei:n the jxirties, which jjrovided that the Nizam and the 
Msihrattas should attack Tij)poo’s dominions both during and 
after the rail's, and pixisecute the war with all vigour; that 
they sliould join the British army if rcijuirod, with 10,000 
Jiorsc, for which liiey were to l>o fully reimbui-sed; that a 
British contingent should acaiui|iuay their troops, and that 
the teiritories add forts conquered by their united arms should 
bo eipially divided among them. Of the three iwwers in the 
BocciUi, the Nizam was the most feeble, and he knew but too 
well that as soon as the strength of Tipixm was broken, and 
the balance of power destroyed, he would be exposed to the 
encroadiments of tlio Malirathis, wbokept open along account 
, against him of arrears due for chout and tribute. He, there- 
• fi ire, delayed the mtificatioa of the treaty while he endeavoured, 
to obtain from Lord ComwaUis, not only the guarantee of his 
own dominions during the war. but the promise of full pro! jd- 
lion from the clauns of the Poona durbar after its terminatiou. 
liord Cornwallis could not, however, coiiscut to tliis proposal 
without giving umbrage to his Mahratta allies, and tlio 
Nizam was obliged to rest satisfied uritb the gCDeral assurance 

2 a 2 
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of friendly support, as far as might be compatible with ike 
engagements of tiic Comjwny, 

Camptiga c€ Lord Gomwallis was desirous of taking the field 

in person, but, finding that General Modows, an 
officer of acknowledged ability, hi whom he placed great confi¬ 
dence, had been appointed Governor and Gencral-in-Chicf at 
Madras, he determined to leave the campaign to liis manage¬ 
ment. The General reached Madras late in Februaiy, and 
prepared to commence operations with a body of 15,000 
troops, “ the finest and best English army," in the opinion of 
Lord Cornwallis, which had ever been assembled in India.” 
The plan of the campaign was similar to that framed by Colonel 
FuUarton, in 1783, of proceedng soutliward to Coimbetoro, and 
after reducing the forts and occupying that rich district, of 
ascendhig the ghauts to Seringapatam. Another division, 
when reinforced from Bengal, was to march on the capital 
through the Baramabal. ^ great, however, was the du- 
ficieiicy of supplies, owing to the criminal neglect of Holland, 
that General Medows was unable to move from Trichinopoly 
btifore the 26th of May, and was nearly three weeks in 
reaching Career, the frontier station, only fifty miles distant. 
The army arrived at Coimbetore on the 23i'd of July; Dindi- 
gid was captured on the 2lBt of August/ and Palgliaut, 
deemed by the natives impregnable, STurendered on the 2l8t 
of September, with sixty guns of various calibre. But here 
the success ol the campaign tenuiuated. General Medows in¬ 
judiciously sepaitited his force into three divisions, and placed 
them jat too great a distance from each other for mutual 
support. Tippoo took advmitago of this error, and, by a 
masterly movement, descended the Gujelhutty pass, attacked • 
the foremost division under Colonel Floyd, and obliged him 
to fall back with the loss of some of liis guns. “Wc lost 
time,” said Lord Cornwallis, “in 1790, and Tippoo gained 
reputation.” Several forts stored with provisions likewise 
foil into his hands j but the subsequent junction of the throe 
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divisions bftfBed his plans, and he moved northward to 
oppose tlie army advancing from Bengal. 

On tho breaking out of the war, Lord Com- 
aw>!c^ walHs adopted the bold plan of Hastinjs, and 
n»** despatched a large expeition from the Bengal 
Presidency along the coast down to Madras. 
It reached Cnnjeveram on the Ist of Augnstwithout accident, 
under tho command of Colonel Maxwell, and there it was 
reinforced by several reg^ents from Madi-as, which raised 
its strength to 9,500 men. The object of General Medowa 
was to form a junction with this force, and that of Tippoo 
was to prevent it. But, notwithstanding the rapid march 
.and able dispositions of the Mysore army, a union was 
effected of the two bodies of English troops on the 17th of 
November. Tippoo then marched south to attack Trichi- 
nopuly, and the chain of English posts and dep6ts in that 
quarter, and General Medows closely followed bis track. In 
these desultory movements the troops were subjected to un¬ 
profitable fatigue, and began to lose confidence in their com¬ 
mander, who was evidently unequal to the direction of 
operations on a large scale. The character of the campaign 
was, however, redeemed by the brilliant exploit of Colojie! 
Hartley, who will be remembered as having earned tho 
highest distinction twelve years before, in the war with the 
Mahrattas. In the present year, ho was stationed on tho 
Malabar coast, with a body of 1,500 men and a few guns, to 
watcli the movements of Hnsscin Aii, the Mysore general, 
who guarded tho province with a force of 7,000 or 8,0(Mimen, 
and a large body of fanatic Moplas. On the 8th of December 
Ao ventured to attack Colonel Briley’s little band under the 
walls of Calicut, but was signally defeated, with the loss of 
more than 1,000 men, and obliged soon after to surrender, to¬ 
gether with 2,600 of his force. The loss, on tho side of the 
English, did not exceed fifty-two. General Medows, who 
was totally devoid of any feeling of professional jealousy, in 
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anooHocing this enccesfl to Lord ComwalliB, exclaimed, OIi, 
to eclipse the brilUant action of Colonel Hartley.” 

iortiCeTaw»nii Comwallis, mortified by the futility of the 

take! tiic Held ciunpaigQ, resolvcd to resume bis original design 
inpenon, 1791. taking the command of the war in pei-son, and 
arrived at Madras on the 12th of December, 1790. General 
Medows returned to the Presidency with bis army, without 
expressing a murmur on the trying occasion of being super¬ 
seded in the command. Tippoo quitted the neighbouvliuod 
of Trichinopoly, and proceeded northward into the heart of 
the Caniatic, marking his progress by the dcKolatioii of the 
province. lie then advanced to Pondicherry, where; he wasted 
several weeks in negotiatit^s with the French governor, 
through whom he sent a mission to Louis the Sixto(;nth, then in 
the vorlex of the French revolution. Though the French and 
English were at the time at peace, ho requested that a body 
of 9,000 troops should be sent to his assistance, for whose 
conveyance and support he offered to make suitable pnivision, 
and with whoso aid ho engaged to capture the English setllo- 
munts and transfer them to the French. The uubap]iy king 
revolted from the proposal, and remarked: This resembles 
tho offmr of America, of which I never think without regret, 
my youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffci 
for it now; the lesson is too severe to be forgotten.” Mean¬ 
while, Lord Cornwallis was macing the greatest efforts to 
resume operations in the field. It was the first time titc 
British armies in India had been led by a Governor-General 
in pcEson, who enjoyed tho undivided exercise of all the civil 
and military powers of the state, and commanded the re¬ 
sources of aU the Presidencies. His presence was considered; 
by the allies the strongest pledge of sincerity, and gave them 
every confidence of success. 

„ The British army was concentrated at Vellore 

Kikiore. 2 ut on tho 11th of Febniai 7 ) and l^ord ComwalliB 
M»reh.mi. made a demonstration of advancing to Seringa- 
patam through tho Amboor pass, while his force, with its 
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convo,yfi, lasscd undiscovered and unopposed through the 
more easy pass of Mooglec, and on the 17th of Pebruary, 
stood on the table land of Mysore, ouly ninety miL-'S from 
Bangalore, without having fired a shot. Tipj)oo, who had 
manifcst(!d uuaccoontablc indecision while Lord Cuniwullis 
was organizing bis pla^, liaslciicd, by forced marches to 
rescue his seraglio and treasures which had been deposited in 
that fortress, and was only just in time to save them from 
capture. Bangalore capitulated on the 2l6t of March, hit 
the pleasure of success w.os damped by the loss, during the 
siege, of Colonel Moorbouse, who, though he had risen from 
the ranks, exhibited all the characteristics of a gallant and 


most acccftiplishcd soldier. 

Airtyaiotthe Nizi»m*s Contingent of 10,000 horse as- 

Ni*i«iu'»i-on- somblod in the neighbourhood of Ilydcriibad, in 
ttriguiM.91, 1790, ill accordance with the conditions of 

tlie treaty of siUiancc; but they never moved beyond their 
own frontier, till they heai-d, in Scptoinbcr, that Tippoo had 
gouc southward to Coinibctorc. IVhcn there was no longer 
any risk of enoouutcring liis army, the Nizam’s troops entered 
tli(i Mysore territory, spreading desolation and ruin in their 
course. But, instead of marching on to join the English army, 
they sat down l^pfore Copaul, a tremeudous rock a few miles 
north of the Toombudra, and twenty miles west of the 
mieiout rums of Vijuynugur, wliich detained them neai-ly six 
mouths. As soon, liowever, as iutclh'pccuco of the cajiturc of 
Bangalore reached their camp, they hastened forward, and 
joined Lord Ooniwallis’s army on the 13th of April, 1791. 
They are described as mounted on horses in cicellenf con- 
•ditioD, and clothed in armour of every conceivable variety, 
including the Parthian how and arrow, the iron club of . 
Scythia, sabres of every age aixl nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matcblocks of every form. But 
there was ncitlier order, nor discipline, nor valour among them; 
and the gay cavaliers were so utterly unsuited for field work 
that they were unable to protect their own foragers, and soon 
ceased to move beyond the English pickets. 
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BattieofArikm,' Cornwallis was now in fall march on the 
andrrtreutof capital; and Tippoo, yielding to the representa- 

CorawB3Ul.n91.^. rts j xi. ^ ? i- 

tions of lus olncers, and the remonstrances of his 


women, resolved not to allow it to be invested without a 
strag^glc. His father had always advised him to avoid arcgular 
engagement with the English, bat b» determined on this occa* 
sion to disregard this salntary injonction. He drew np his 
whole army at a short distance from Scringapatam, with the 
Cavery on his right and a ridge of hills on his left; and there, on 
the 13th of May, was fonght the battle of Arikcra. Although 
Tippoo executed his movements with great promptitude and 
military judgment, he was entirely discomfited. On the sum* 
mit of the bill, where the last shot was fired, th<f island of 
Seringapatam and the eastern face of the fortress became 
visible to the victors; bat here terminated the triumph of the 
campaign. For many weeks the British army had been suffer¬ 
ing the extremity of want. The scanty stores which accom¬ 
panied it hod been exhausted, and Tippoo’s light horse cut off 
all supplies of provision or forage, and created a desert around 
it After tho engagementof the 13th, Lord Cornwallis felt, as 
Sir Eyre Cootc had felt ten years before, that he would gladly 
exchange the trophies of victory for a few days’ rice. The 
Nizam’s horse, which was unable to make any effort for its 
own subsistence, increased tho calamity by consuming forago 
and grain. General Abercromby, with the Bombay army 
sent to co-operate with Lord Cornwallis, had proceeded down 
the Malabar coast end, passing through the friendly ceunlry 
of Coprg, had arrived at Periapatam, forty miles distant from 
Seringapatam; and Lord Cornwallis, tffter the engagement 
advanced to Caniambady, with the view of forming a junction^ 
with him. Bnt on the 20th cf May, his commissariat officers 
reported that it was utterly impossi’ole to move his heavy 
guns a step farther with bullocks reduced to the condition of 
skeletons. The whole camp was fallihg a prey to want and 
disease; and Lord Oomwallis was constrained to accept the 
conclusion that the object of the campaign was so longer 
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practicable, asd that the salvation of the army dqfonded on 
an inimcdirte rcti'cat. On the Slst of May instnictiona were 
sent to General Abercromby to retrace his stc^ to the coast, 
which he rcached in safety, after having destroyed a p ortion 
of liis siege gone, and buried the remainder at the bead of the 
pass. The next day Lord Cornwallis issned a general order, 
explaining to the soldiers, Enropean and native, the true 
motives of this measnre, in order to avoid misapprehensions, 
and then desti'oyed his own battering tnuu and heavy equip- 
mcnis. On the 2Gth tiio army began its melancholy march 
back to Madras. 


rroercMofthe dispirited force had scarcely accomplished 

Mtthmtueon. half a short march, when a body of about 2,000 
tia(tcut,i7i». made its appcwance on tho left flank. It 

was supposed at firat to be a portion of the enemy’s ti’oops 
advancing to make an attempt on the stores and baggage on 
the line of retreat, and prompt dispositions were made to 
frustratu it, but a single horseman soon after galloped up 
and aimounced that it was tho advanced guard of their Mali- 
raita allies. By the coalition treaty the M^atta cabinet 
had engaged to furnish a body 10,000 110106 for tho prosecu¬ 
tion of the war with Tippoo, and tlio Govemor-Ceneral had 
engaged to strengthen their mmn anny with a British detach¬ 
ment. Caotain little accordingly embarked at Bombay, with 
two battalions of sepoys and one company of European and 
two of native artillery, with whidi ho reached tlie rendezvous 
at Coompta on tho 18tb of June, but found that not more 
than 2,000 Mahratta horse had been assembled. This was 
explained by the fact that, although the treaty, offensive and 
defensive, had been actually signed by Nana Fuinuvese on 


the Ist of June, the envoys of Tippoo were still entertained 
at Poona, in the hope, which the ministers did not attempt to 
conceal, that he might be induced even at tho eleventh hour 
to purchase their neutrality a concession of ten'itory. 
hope was at length dispelled; the vakeels were dismissed on 
the 5th of August, and Pnreshram Bhao, the Mahratta com- 
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mandant^srosBed tho Eistna six days after and joined the 
army. Bnt it soon became evident that his intention was not 
BO much to promote the general object of the confederacy iu 
the humiliation of Tippoo, as to take advantage of the co¬ 
operation of the Biilish artillery to recover liie fortresses 
and territories which Tippoo hod wrested from the Mnlirattos. 
On the 18th of September, he sat down before Dharwar, a mud 
fort, but well fortified, and garrisoned by 10,000 Mysore 
troopB, under the command of one of Tippoo’s ablest generals. 
Tho fort held out till the 30th of March, when the garrisoii 
capitidatod, on hearing of the faD of Bangalore. On the Ist 
of January, 1701, a eccond Mahratta army, consisting of 
2r),000 horse and 6,000 f(jpt, marclied from Poona, nii<lor 
llunr Punt, the commander-in-chief of tlio armies of the 
stale, and advanced into Mysore by a more easterly remte, 
capturing a number of forts in its progress. 

Junction or tbe Thesc two bodicB Were united on the 24th of 

May, 1791, and marched towai-ds Milgota, whore 
1701. two days later they came up with the English 

army on tho first day of its retreat. Great was tho astonish¬ 
ment of Lord Cornwallis to find the Mahratta forces, which 
he supposed to bo a hundred and fifty miles distant, in his 
immediate vicinity. But, his intelligence dcpfulmcnt, to which 
only 2,000 ru|)ccs a month bad been allotted, was wretched 
beyond example, while the admirable organization of Tippoo’s 
troop of spies intercepted all communication, and kept the 
allies mutually ignorant of each others movements. Had tho 
approach of the Mahratta armies been announced a week 
earlier, the campaign would have presented a very different 
prospect The provisions which they brought with them, 
though sold at ui exorbitant rate, proved a seasonable relief 
to Lord Oomwallis’s famished soldiers. The bazaar of the 
Mahratta camp presented the greatest variety of articles; 
English broaddotbs and Birmingham penknives, tho richest 
Cashmere shawls, and the most rare and costly jewellery, to¬ 
gether with oxen, and sheep, and poultry, and all that the best 
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bazaars nf tlie most flonrishing towns could furnish, the result 
of loug and •inscriipiilans plunder; while the carpets of the 
mouey-changors in the public street of the encampment, 
spread with the coins of ovoiy kingdom and province ir the 
east, indicated tlio systematic rapine of these incomparable 
freebooters. Hut, though tiiu Mabratta sirdars bad been enrich¬ 
ing themselves with plunder from the day on which they took 
the field, they set up a pica of poverty, and demanded a loan 
of fourteen lacs of rupees. Lord Cornwallis had no time to 
examine tlic morality of this request; ho had only to con¬ 
sider the consequence of refusing it—the transfer of their 
iilliatico to Tippoo, who was ready to purchase it at any price. 
Jl(‘, therefore, sent an espioss to )fadra8,and took out of the 
lioitl of the shijie then about to sail for China, the specie 
imeiided for the annual investment. 


oiK‘r>iiiiin« of HmTy Punt, the Mahratta general-in-cliicf, 
theMiitiraiM, acc'impuiiicd tlie English army on its retirement, 
fhl Knt'inii ’"* but lost no opiwtuJiity of indulging in plunder. 

of tjjg Mahratta army, under 
Purcshnim Bhao, moved to the north west, subjecting the 
Mysore districts to mdisenminato spoliation. The moge of 
Siinoga, in which he engaged, was rendered memorable by 
the skill and heroism of Capt. Little’s detachment which ac¬ 
companied hia force, who, after thirty-abc hours of hanl light¬ 
ing, without food or rest, placed the fortresB in his hands. The 
Bhao bad left Lord Cornwallis in July, under a solemn pro¬ 
mise to return to the army whenever required; hut nothing 
was farther from his intentions; his object was to avail 
self of the jud of the English forco to recover the territory 
which the Mahrattos had lost; and he was importuning 
Captain Little to attack Bednore, when another and more 
peremptory requisition obliged him to return to the south ; 
hut he did not join tho English camp till a fortnight after the 
termination of the war. The army of the Nizam, on the 
retreat of Lord Coimwallis, proceeded to tho north-cast, and 
Imd siege to Qoommeonda, where it was detuned many 
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monthg. The fort was at length captnied by the English 
auxiliary force, and Ha£z-jce, who Lad been the bearer of 
Tippoo’s offer of an alliance with the Nizam’s family four 
years before, which was rejected with indignation, was made 
prisoner and cut to pieces by tho Nizam’s commander, to 
revenge that deep felt indignity. Soon after, the Hyderabad 
army was summoned to join Lord Cornwallis, then advancing 
a second time against Seringapatam. After |hiB retirement 
from thb capital in May, 1791, he employed the remainder of 
the year in the conquest of the Baramaha), and the reduction 
of the fortresses with which the country wss studded, and 
the fortifications of which had been improved by Tippoo with 
so much skill and assidni^y as to ezeito Lord Cornwallis’s 
warm admiration. Nothing, indeed, filled the princes of tho 
country with such awe of tho British power as the ease and 
rapidity with which fortresses, absolutely impregnable to tho 
assaults of any native force, were mastered, a]id which they 
attributed to the power of magio. While the Mahrattas had 
been six months and a half besieging Dbarwar, and the 
Nizam’s army had been detained five months before Copaul, 
such fortresses os Eistnagherry, Nundidroog, Sevemdroog, 
and others, which seemed to defy all human approach on their 
inaccessible peaks, were captnred in a few days. 

The ewnd con- arrangements of Lord Cornwallis for the 

Toy, campaign of 1792 were completed early in 

January, and he took tho field with a convoy 
which surpassed in magnitude anything which had ever 
^tecompanied a British force in India, and struck the Deccan 
with amazement. First and foremost, mvebed a hundred 
elephants laden with treasure, followed by a hundred cartj 
supplied with liquor, and 60,000 bullocks laden with provisions 
belonging to the brinjareesy the professional and hereditary 
carriers of India, more than one>fourth of which number had 
been serving in Tippoo's army the preceding year. Then in 
three parallel columns came the battering -train and heavy 
carriages, the infantry and the field'pieces, the b^pgage and 
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the camp followers. The appearance of these vast supplies, 
partly rccciv jd from England, and lartly drawn from the otluT 
rrcsidcndcB, within six mouths after Lord Cornwallis liad 
been obliged to retreat for want of provisions, might well 
justify the exclamation of Tippoo, “It is not what I see of 
the rcsoui'cea of the English that I dread, but what I do 
not see.” 


Bicso of Serin- January, the Nizam’s army, 

Eapatom. 6tb congistiog of aboQt 8,000 men, under the corn* 
Kc!jrj*i 7 , ii» 2 . qj jjjg gQjj^ more gaudy than serviceable, 

together with a small body of Hmry Punt’s Mahrattasr 
joiticd the camp of Lord Cornwallis, when he moved forward 
with a force, consisting exclusive allies, of 22,000 men, 44 
fi(’ld-i)iece8, and 42 siege guns. On tlio 5th of Febniaiy tbo 
whole fr)!^^; reached an elevated ground which commanded a 
view of Scringapatam, standing on au island formed by two 
branches of the Cavery. The defences, which had bccu 
grc^atly improved by Tippoo, consisted of three lines pro¬ 
tected by 800 pieces of caunon, the earthwork being covered 
by a bound liedgo of thorny plants, absolutely impenetrable 
10 niau or bciwt. Tippoo’s force was encamped on the 
uorUiem face of the stremu, and his }.H)sitioQ was so ad- 
iiiirabiy fortified tlwt it apixtarod an act of rashness to attack 
it. Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred the works on the 6th, and 


determined to stonu them that same night. The generals of 
the allies were astounded when they heard that the English 
uommatidcr had gone out in person, like an ordinary captain, 
in a (lark night, without guns, to tmsail those formidable lines. 
But the attack was planned with the greatest skill, and rc- 
^^rdod with complete success. The contest raged thi-ough- 
ont the night, and by the morning Lord Cornwallis had ob¬ 
tained possession of the whole of the enemy’s redoubts, and 
established himself in the island, with the loss of 5S0 killed 


and wounded, of wliom 36 wero officers. 'Tlic casualties in 
Tippoo’s ai-my were estimated at 4,000, but as the conscripts 
whom ho had pressed into his service to<^ advantage of 
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thu reverse to desert it, bis total loss did not fall slioit 
of 20,000. 

Treaty of Tippoo BOW begau to tremble for liis capital 

****** and Ills kingdom, and hastened to release 

Lt. Chambers, whom he liad detained, contrary to the 
capitulation of Coimbetore,—which that officer bad dcfcucied 
to the last extremity,.—and sent him with overtures to Lord 
Cornwallis. On the 16th of February, General Abercromby 
joined the camp with a reinforcement of 6,000 men from tlio 
Malabar coast. The operations of tlie siege were prosecuted 
with unabated vigour during the negotiations, and on the 
23rd the works were so far completed that fifty pieces of 
cannon were brought to Voar on tlie fortifications. Tipjjoo 
assembled bis piincijial officers, and adjured them ou tli<f 
Koran to advise him in all sincerity and good faith, und 
to inform him whether, in their opinion, ho ought to ucoedo 
to the demands of the coufedcrates. They replied that jjo 
reliance could any longer he placed on liis soldiers, and that 
submission was inevitable. Tippoo felt that he had to choose 
between the loss of bis throne, and Bubmissiou to the severe 
terms dictated by Lord Cornwallis; which were, tii.at ho 
should cede half his territories, pay three mires of rujjiies 
towards the expenses of the war, and ^ve up two of his 
sous as hostages. The confederate left Sir John ^ennaway, 
the British plcmpotcntiory, to settle the conditions of the 
treaty, but when it was completed, llurry Punt, the Mahralta 
goneral-in-chief added a supplemental demand of sixty lacs 
of npecs for himself and the Nizam’s general, as a reasonable 
foe for their labours in the negotiation. This sum was snbsc- 
quently reduced to one-half that amount. From documents 
found on the capture of Seringapatam, in 1790, it was dis¬ 
covered that both the Mahrattas and the Nizam were all this 
time engaged in a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, 
the object of which was uncousciouHly but effectually defeated 
by the signature of the jwoliminaries by Lord Cornwallis on 
the 23rd, uud tho anival of the hostages on tiio 25th of 
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February. The youths were couveyed with much ceremony 
to tlte Govemor-General’s tent, and received with distinguished 
courtesy. A crore of rupees had also been sent in, when 
Tippoo, finding that the little principality of Coorg which ho 
had destined to destruction for the assistance afforded to tho 
English was to be included in the territory he was reriuiied 
1 0 cede, not only remonstrated against the demand of what 
he termed one of tho gates of Seriiigapatam, but manifested 
a disposition to renew hostilities. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
made preparations for pressing the siege with such prompti¬ 
tude, that Tii)pof> was speedily brought to reason. Tho 
trijjiirtitc treaty had pwvidcd that the territories conquered by 
tho joint exertions of the allies should bo equally divided among 
them. The Mahrattas, as tlic preceding narrative will show, 
had giv(!n no assistance in the war, and the Nitwim’s force 
had dniio nothing but consume provisions and forage, but 
ijoid Cornwallis was detenuined to adhoro to the original 
comiiact with the most scrupulous fidelity, and luadti ov<!r a 
tliinl of the indemnity, as well as of the teiritoiy, to each of 
the confederates, annexing another third, of tho value of forty 
liuis of riijKJCB a year, to tho dominions of the Conipaiiy. It 
comprised the district of Dhuligul in the south, and of the 
JJar.vnialial in the^ east, including several important passes 
into Myaoro, and a hu-ge strip of fertile territory with givat 
commercial resources on the western coast, which was 
annexed ti» Bombay, and formed the Cret real domahi of 
that Presidency. 

proiM'!3ii to Tills was the first acquisition of territory since 
reiuicjiditi t.jri- jj. ixisoivcd to control the growth of the 

HMI-I793. British empire in India by Acts of Parliament. 
Mr. Pitt, on the introduction of his IndiaBill, in 178-1, statedthat 
his first and prinopal object would be to prevent the Governr-r 
of Bengal from being ambitious, and bent on conquest; and 
Ills chief objection to Hastings was, that he had eiideavourod 
to extend tho British dominions in India. The di'ead of ter¬ 
ritorial expansion was, in fact, the prevailing bugbear of tho 
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day. Bat neither Hastings, nor any other stutosinuii in 
England or in India, had ever entertained any such design. 
On the contrary, Hastings was at one time pieparcd to relin¬ 
quish all the Northern Sircars. Clive had given hack the 
entire kingdom of Ondc, when it had been forfeited by the 
result of the war which the Nabob vizier had wantonly waged 
against the Company, and he denonneed any attempt to 
extend the British territories beyond tlic Curumnnssa. Lord 
Cornwallis, soon after be assumed office, expressed liis wish 
to withdraw from the Malabar coast, and to reduce Bombay 


to a mere factory, subordinate to Calcutta or Madras; and 
Lord Shelburne, when Prime Minister of England in 1782, pro¬ 
posed to give up everything except Bombay and Bengal; and, 
hod Lord Cornwallis accepted the office ctf Governor-General 
when it was first proposed to him, bo would probably 
have token out orders to abandon the Madras Fresidonuy. 
If the extent of the British dominions in India bad depended, 
therefore, on the wishes, or the policy of its rulers, so far from 
being ambitiously exj^anded, it would apparently have been 
reduced within very narrow limits. 


Bncroadimenti 
of natlTo 
pii&vci, 1709. 


Those who took the lead in the government of 
India at this period, liml evidently but a partial 
knowledges of its early liistory and polity, of the 


charactci* of its princes, or of the pnaition*in which England 


was placed. Prom time immemorial, aggression had been 
the life-blood of all Indian monarchies. Twenty-five centuries 
bcfo]$ Mr. Pitt’s time, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed conquest among the foremost of regal virtues. “ Wliat 
the king,” says Munoo, ** has not gained, let him strive to 
gain by military sti-ength;” and this is, perhaps, the only in¬ 
junction of tho Hindoo shastras, which Hindoo princes hav6 
never forgotten. The same aggressive principle wjw adopted 
by the Mahomedan conquerors, not only in reference to infidel 
princes, but to those of the “true faith.” Every new dynasty, 
as it arose with tho elastic vigour of youth, continued to 
attack and appropriate the territories of its neighbours, till 
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it l>erAmo itflclf cffcto, and was in its tarn absorbed by now 
advontnrofB. For mon^ than <(*n w^iitarios tli<*re liiul bi'on no 
settled kingdom, guardt^d by a j'osjjcet for pvoBcriptivo rights, 
aiixions to mainlaia peace with its iM.‘ighlK)ui*s, and content 
with its ancient iHauidaries. In every direction, the continent 
had presented an unbroken series of intrigue, violence and 
aggicHsion. 

Thr TAwmn of peiiod wbicli this narrative has reached, 

the the jy)lHi<5al cjiuhlron in India was seething* with 

more than ordinary violouco. The four chhsf j>ow(a-K, 
tlio Poshwc, the Nwam, TipjKio, and Sindia, had li<‘cu esla- 
blislied Mdthin the brief ix?riod of sixty years by UKur|>a- 
lion, and wcit) kept alive by ^he imi>also of aggi'CHsioiu 
Every year had witnessed some invasion of the right of sujno 
prince in Ilindostnn or the Deccan. It was at this Juncture 
that the Englisli ai)i)cai*cd on the scene, and took up anna to 
defend their facbmes. By the superiority of their valtnir 
and discipline, incy liocame a first*rate military powen*, and, 
consequently, in ohjc'Ct of jealousy to all the Iwlligevcrit 
princes of India. It was the restlessness and encroachment 
of those princes, and not the ambition of English go* 
vcniora which gave rise to nearly all the wars in whiih 
they were engaged* Admitting that they had any right to 
be in India at all, the increase of their power and ])ossessimis 
was the inevitable effect of that law of progression to wliieli 
all now dynasties were subject. From the very first tliey 
were placed in a state of ant^H^nism to all those who 
drc'aded their power, and covqted tlieir possessions. The 
slightest appearance of weakness, and, too often, even thc^ 
exhibition of moderation—a virtue unknown in India—became 
the signal of aggressive assaults# When the aggi^essor was 
conquered, it appeared to bo the dictate of pnidonco to pre* 
vent the renewal of hostilities by reducing his resources, and 
appropriatiiig a part of bis territories. And thus was the 
British empire in India gradually extended by a mysterious 
but inexorable necessity, which overpowered, not only the 

*2 n 
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reluctance of English goTCmors, and the denunciations of 
patriots, but even the nmnipotcncc of Parliament, 
cenmreoftorrt TUc conductof Lord Comwallis was not allowctl 

^ without censure in the House of Commons, 
1793. more espedsdly from Mr. Francis, who had been 

the instrument of annexing the province of Benares to the 
Company’s territories. The war which Lord Cornwallis 
considered “an absolute and ctuel necessity,” forced on him 
by the ungovernable ambition and violence of Tip[KMt, was 
stigmatised os unjust and ambitious, and the treaties of 
alliance he had formed with the Nizam and the Poona durbar 
wore aflirraod to he infamous. Lord Porchestcr went so far 
as to assert that the war was founded on avarice, but the 
charge was triumphantly refuttid by the fact that JjortJ 
Cornwallis had not only hccu subject to a loss of rn'arly 
three lacs of rupees by it, but luwl relinquished his share of 
the prize-money, which came to four hms and a half more—ti 
generous act which was nobly emulated by General Medows. 
The House ratified all the measures of the Qovcrnor-Genoml, 
including the large acquisition of territory which he had 
made, and tlie king conferred on him the dignity of Marquis. 
The precedent has been scrupulously maintained since that 
time, and every Governor-General who Ifaa enlarged the 
British empire in India, has received the thanks of Par¬ 
liament, am? has been decorated with honours by the 
Crown. 


Bedoction of progToss of thc WOT demonstrated beyond 

Tippoca power, question, that of the three native powers in Iho 

Deccan, Tippoo was by far the strongest. Both 
thc Nizam and thc Mahrattas were found to entertain thc most 
lively di'cad of hls power and his ambition, and they were 
brought to feel that they could not have defended themselves 
eScctually from his encroachments, without thc aid of an 
English army. Thc power of Tippoo wag effectually reduced 
by the alienation of ono-half his territorial rfesourcea, which, 
befeiro the J>M6Ci wore reckoned at about two crorcs and a 
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half of rupocR. The Nizam and the Poona durbar had ex¬ 
hibited such iiioificiency during the campaigns, as to reduce 
thcms(’lvcs to a very subordinate political jwsitioii, and the 
prostigo of BriliKh power Imd been in a corresponding degree 
augmented. The deference paid to the G<ivenior-Genc‘ral 
both by friends and enemies placed the British name and 
coiiHcqiionce in a light never known before in India. After 
this [wriod, for half a century, there were no more ti'catles of 
Man'/iilor<!, or (ionventioiis of “Wurgaura, but the British 
Rnthorities dictated their own terms lu every negotiation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TDRD CORSWALUS’S AHJUKI8TRATIOK—REVKNUE .AND JDDICIAI. 

KEKOIUIS—I’OWXB OF 61NDIA. 


i/)rt Coro- brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected 

waiii.’«revonne the highest Credit on Lord Cornwallis, but the 
refuroii, 1 »a. jgQown of his administration rests 

uf)on his revenue and judicial institutions, wliicb form one 
of the moat important epochs in the histoiy of British 
India. 

Vito of the Tlie resources of government in India had been 
ecminiSun. dcrivcd from time immemorial, almost cxclu^vely 
from the land, a certain proportion of the produce of which 
was considered the inalienable right of the sovereign. *Tho 
gettlcmeut of the land revenue was, therefore, a question of 
i;he greatest magnitude,-and embraced, not only the financial 
strength of the state, but the prosperity of its subjects. Tw'" 
centuries before the period of which we ti’eut, Toder Mul4 
the great financier of Akbar, had made a settlement of the 
lower provinces, directly with the cultivators, after an accurate 
survey and valuation of the lauds. To coltigjho rents from 

sui^lgente 


the ryots, and transmit them of the treasury 


were 


2 H 2 
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placed in Tariom revenue drclce, and remnnemtcd for their 
labour by a per centage on tbc ccdlcctions. Tlic office of 
collector speedily became hereditary, fnim the coiiKtant ten¬ 
dency of every office in India to become so, and, also from 
the obvious convenience of continuing the agency in the 
family which wae in pc^session of tho local records, and 
acqtimtcd with the position of the lyots, and the nature of 
tho lands. The collector thus became responsibh* for the 
government rent, and was entrusted ^YItll all the powers 
necessary for realising it. TIo was i>omiittcd to entertain a 
military force, which it was his constant aim to anginont, to 
increase Lis own consequence. Ilis ftmetions were gradnally 
enlarged, and came cventuaHy to embrace the control of the 
police and tho adjudication of rights. Tho collector was 
thus transformed into a zemindar, and assumed the title and 
dignity of raja, and becamo, in effect, the master of the 
district. 


ETiiiofttie English p^vomment had from the first 

rerenueiriMoi, treated tho zemindars as simple collectors, and 

ousted them tvithout hesitation when others 
offered more for the lands than they were pn‘parod to pay. 
But this uncertainty of tenure, and this repeated change of 
agency was found to be equally detrimeuto^ to the improve¬ 
ment of the lands, tho welfare of the ryote, and the interests 
of the state. Under such a system there could be no appli¬ 
cation of capital to the operations of agriculture; tbc estates 
'becaifie deteriorated, while the remissious which Government 
was ’ obliged to make from time to time, overbalanced any 
profits arising from competition. The Court of Directors 
complied that tho revenue was steadily diminishing, an^ 
that the country itself was becoming Impoverished and ex¬ 
hausted. Lord Comwailis, soon after his arrival, declared 
that agriculture and internal commerce were in a state of 
ra|ud decay, that no class of society appeared to be'fiom-ish- 
ing, except the^ney-lenderg, and that both cultivators and 
landlords w^||4mldng into poverty and wretchedness. The 
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evils under which the people groaned, ho affirmed to be 
enormous. 

Benioiiypro. The Court of Directors felt the necessity of 
a>im ^ adopting some bold and decisive measure to airest 
reetori, 1766. tho progress of ruin, and, under this impression, 
framed their memorable letter of the 12th of April, 1786, 
which became the bosis of the important revenue settlemciiti 
begun and completed by Lord Cofiiwallis. They condemned 
the employment of farmers of the revenue and temporary 
routf rs, who had no interest in the laud, and defrauded the 


stiito, while they oppressed the ryots. They directed that 
the ciigugeuieiits should bo made with the old zemindars, nut, 
however, as a matter of right, bat of fiscal policy. On the pro- 
Buinption, moreover, that sufficient information must have 
bei’.n acquired n^gardiug the csUvtes, they desired that tho 
settlement should be made for a {leriod of ten years, and 
eventually declui'cd ^lermaucnt, if it appeared to bo satis¬ 
factory. But Lord Cornwallis found that the Court had been 
essentially mistaken in this conclusion. Twenty years hud 
been employeu in efiorts to procui'o iafonuatiou regarding 
the land, and five schemes hod been devised for the purpose, 
but the Government was still as ignorant as ever on the sub¬ 
ject. The Collcc'tors liad no knowledge of the value of tho 
lands, of the nature of tenures, or of the rights of landlord 
and tenant. They had no intercooise with the people, and 
were ignorant of their language. They saw only through the 
eyes of their omlas, or native officers, whose sole object 
was to mystify them, in order the more effectually to plunder 
the couiitry. Lord Comwallis, therefore, suspended the exe¬ 
cution of the oixlers of the Court, and circulated intorrogatorics 
•with the view of obtaining tho necessary information, and, in 
the mean time, made the settlements annual. 


Proprietary 
light In the 
lAa4i, 17U. 


The proprietary right in the land bad been con- 
sidered, from time immemorial, to be vested in tho 
sovereign; ^-nd ulthongh Mr. Frands and some 


others had thought fit to adopt a different opinion, the great 
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moforify of the public Bervants adhered to the ancient 
doctrine. Bat, after the investigations were completed, the 
Govemmemt, acting upon a gencroos and enlightened policy, 
determined to comer on the zemindars the unexpected boon of 
a permanent iutcrcBt in the soil Before this concession, the ze¬ 
mindars, from the highest to the lowest, had been mere tenants 
at will, liable at any time to be deprived by the state landlord 
of the estates they ocenjued. But the regulations of 179S, 
in which the new fiscal policy was embodied, converted the 
soil into a property, and bestowed it upon them. A largo 
and opulent class of landholders was thus created, in the 
hope that they would seek the welfare of tlic ryot, stimu¬ 
late cultivation, and augment the general wealth of the 
country. It was found, howbver, to bo much more easy to 
determine the relation between the government and the land¬ 
lord, than between the landlord and his tenant. The rights 
of the cultivators were more ancient and absolntc than those 
of the zemindar; but tlio zemindar had always practised 
every species of oppression on them, extorting every cowrie 
which could be squeezed from them by violence, and leaving 
them little beyond a rag and a hovel. Mr. Shore, who super¬ 
intended the settlement, muuitaiiicHl that some interfereuco 
on the part of government was indispensably necessary to 
effect an adjustment of the demands of the'zemindar on the 
ryot. Lord Cornwallis affirmed that whoever cultivated the 
land, the zemindar ceitfd receive nn more than the established 
rate, which in most cases was equal to wliat the cultivator 
could pay. The difficulty was co mpro mised rather than 
adjusted by declaring that the zemindar should not be at 

liberty to enhance the rents of tho “ independent 
on tiieiaad. talookdars ” and two other classes of renters who* 
*“’***^ paid tho fixed sums dne to the state through him, 
simply for the convenience of government. The zemindar 
was tdso restricted from enhancing the rcut of tlie class of 
tenants called kkoodJeast, who cultivated tho lauds of the 
village in which they reuded, except when their rents were 
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Ijolow tlio cuiTont rates, or when their tenures had been ini- 
pn'perly ebtaiued. The remaning land? of the estate lio 
was at liberty to let in any manner andat any rate he pleased. 
For tlie protection of tho resident cultivators it was enacted 
that the zemindar should keep a register of their tenures, 
and grant tliem potta hs, or leases, specifying tlie rent they 
were to pay, and that for any iiifringmcnt of these voles the 
ryot was to seek a remedy in an action against him in the 
civil courts. But the registers were not kept, and pottahs 
won rarely gi^’cii; and, as to the remedy, a |)oor man has 
little ehuiice against his wealthy oppressor in courts wlieio 
the native officers are anivcrsidly venal, and their inliuonce is 
paramount. By the unremitted^ntrivauces of the zeinindiir, 
and changes of reHidciice on the |)art of the ryot,—which 
extinguished all his rights,—the class of resident cultivatoi's 
has been gradually diminished; and tho ryots have been placed 
at tlie mercy of the zemindar. Tlie absence of any clear and 
deduod rules for the protection of tho cultivator in his ancient 
I'iglit not to pav mure than .a limited and moderate rent, and to 
be kept in possession of his fields ns long as ho did so, is an 
uiupuistionable Mot on a system which in other respects was 
highly beneficial. 


Siuicnient Hclflcmont had been completed, the 

madeiKTtn*- gTcat and all important question camu on whether 

&cnt| •aLUli • ^ ot 

it HEoula bo ucccimial or pormancut. Mr. Shore, 
the highest authority in all revenue questions in India at tlio 
time, strenuously opposed evciy proixisal to make it irrevo¬ 
cable. Ho argued that government did not yet ptissess suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the capabilities of tho land, and of tho 
^collections, to make an equitiiblc distribution of the assess¬ 
ment. But Lord Cornwallis replie*!, with gi’eat force, that if 
wo had not acquired this krmwledge after twenty years uf 
research, and after the collectors had been cmjiloyed espe¬ 
cially for three years in seeking for it, we could never expect 
to obtain it, and the settlcmcut must be iudeGnitoly postponed. 
Ho considered that tho boon wbicli it wus proposed to confer 
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on tho zemindars would g^vc them mi irresistible induccnicut 
to promote cultivation, :uid to render their ryots comfortable. 
Mr. Shoix;, with a more correct appreciation of the chiuuctor 
of the zemindaie, affirmed that they had never been alive to 
tlieir true iuterests; that they were utterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of agricultural science; that the whole zumindury 
system was a mere conflict of extortion on their part ami 
vesiKtauce on tho part of the ryot, the zemindar exacting 
whatever he had any chance of wringing from him, and liio 
lyot refusing every cowrie he could withhold; and lie argued 
that the zemindar would not assume now principles of aciion 
because Lis tenure was made permunont. But Lonl Corn¬ 
wallis was resolute in his opi))iOQ that a fixed and unaltcTablo 
assoBsmont was the only pauaa‘a for the evils which oilliutod 
tho country, and ho strongly urged it upon Mr. Dundas. 
Some of tho leading members of the Court of Directors, 
partly influenced Ly the weighty opinion of Mr. Shore, and 
partly by their own convictions, adopted a contrary opinion; 
but, as a body, tliey could not be persuaded to give their at¬ 
tention to the measure. Mr. Dundas lesolved, therefore, that 
it should originate with tlic Board of Coutinl. Mr. Pitt, 
who had for many years stuffied every Indian question with 
great assiduity, shut himself up with Mi;. Dundas at his 
country seat at Wimbledon, determinod to master the subject 
in all its bearings and results. Mr. Charles Grant, who had 
passed many years of his life in Indio, and combined the 
largest experience with tho most enlightened views,—though 
be hud not been considei'ed worthy a place among the Direc¬ 
tors,—was invited to assist Mr. Pitt and'Mr. Dundas in tlicsc 
deliberations, and he gave his suffrage for the perpetuity of; 
the settlement. Mr. Pitt at bngth declared his conviction 
of the wisdom of this measure, and a despatch was accord¬ 
ingly drawn up by Mr. Dundas and seat to'the Court of 
Diveetors. The subject was too large for their consideration 
in generah and the few who understood it, finding that the 
Ministers of tho Crown had made up their minds on the point, 
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tliouglit it beet to ucqiuesce, aud the dispatch was sent out to 
India. 

Mewls of the Tho permanent settlement of Bengal and Behar 

BctUBinent ^^8 promulgated in Calcuttaou the 22nd of ?‘Iarch, 
1793. It was the broadest and most important admiiUBtrative 
act which the British government had adopted since its csta* 
blishmeut in India. At a period when the revenue derived 
from the land formed tlie bono and muscle of the public re* 
sources, and while uDo*third of the country was a jungle, the 
aBSCftsmcnt was fixed for over. No margin was allowed for 
tlic incvitahle uicrcnse of expenditure in the defence of tho 
country, and in the development of civilised institutious $ and 
tlioiv was moreover tho unquestionable conviction that where 
tlici'cnthiippened to bo excessive, it must be reduced; where 
it was inuduquatc, it could not bo lucieaHed. With the expo* 
rieiicc of seventy years before us, we are enabled to disoover 
niutiy defects and inequalities in the settlement, and it would bo 
a miracle if this wore not the case; but wo must not forgot 
tho impending ruin of the country which It was intended to 
avert. It was a bold, brave, and wise measure. Under tho 
genial itiiTucnue of this territorial charter, which for tho first 
time created mdefeasabic rights and interests in the soil, popu- > 
lutioM has inere^d, cultivation has been extended, and a 
gradual improveniciit has become visible in tho habits and 
comfort of the people; and tho revenue of the provinces of 
Bengal aud Behar have increased to fourteen crores of rupees 
a-ycur, of which only four crores are derived from the lands. 
Before dismissing tho subject it may be worthy of remark, 
tliat with all his benevolent aud generous sympathies for the 
natives, Lord GoniwaUis was not able to advance beyond the 
traditional creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign 
possessions were to be administered primarily and emphati¬ 
cally for her benefit. No effort was to be spared to secure the 
protection, tho improvement, and the happiness of the people} 
hut it was with an eye exdusively to the credit and tiie ua* 
torcsts of the governing power. Ho doses his great minuto 
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on the permanent settlement with this characteristic I'cmark: 

The real value of Bengal and Bohar to Britain depends on 
the continuance of its ability to famish a largo annual invest* 
ment to Europe, to assist in providing an investment fur 
China, and to supply the pressing wants of the other presi* 
dcnciea.” 


Befomof Um 
dvll cuurtt, 
ITDft. 


The administration of Lord Cornwallis was also 
rendered memorable by tlic great changes intro¬ 
duced into the judidal institutions of the FresU 


dcn(y. The collector of the revenue had hitherto acted also 


ns judge and magistrate. Lord Cornwallis se])aratcd the 
hnanciol from the judicial functions, and conhned the collector 
to his fiscal duties, pladng him under a Board of lv(!venuc at 
the Presidency. A civil court was cslablishcd in each distriut 
and in the prindpal cities, with a judge, a register to detci’- 
mine cases of inferior value, and one or more covenanted as¬ 
sistants. Every person in the country was placed under tho 
jurisdiction of these courts, with the exception of British 
subjects, who were, by Act of Parliament, amenable to tho 
Supremo Court. To receive appeals from the sillab and city 
courts, four Courts of Appeal wore constituted at* Calcutta, 
Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, and from tlieir decisions 


an appeal lay to the Sudder Court at the Prc^dency, uomiaally 
composed of the Governor-General aud the membere of 
Council. All fees of every description were abolished, and 
the expenses of a suit restricted to the remuneration of 
pleaders and the expense of witnesses. 

Criminifciniiti, administration of criminal law, it was 

17 N. ordained that tho judges of tho four Courts of 

Appeal should proceed on dreuit, from zillah to tillah, withia 
their respeotivo circles, and hold jail deliveries twice in the 
year. The Kahomedan law, divested of some of its most 
revolting precepts, was the criminal code of the courts, and 
the Mahomedan law officer, on the completion of tho trial at 
which be had been present, was requited to declare the sen¬ 
tence preBotibod by that code, which was carried into cxccn- 
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tion if tho judgo conourred in it, aud if ho did Pot, it was 
ref<‘iTed to the Sudder Court, which was also coDstItutcd a 
Court of Appeal in criminal cases. The zillali judges were 
likewise invested with the powers of a magistrate, and au¬ 
thorized to pass and execute sentences in trivial offences, 
and, in other cases, to apprehend the delinquent and couiinit 
him for trial before the judges of circuit. Each zillah was 
divided into districts of about twenty miles square, to cndi of 
which an nfCcer culled a dut-oga was appointed, with authority 
to aa':.‘8t o^enders on a written charge, aud when tlio offeiico 
was bailable, to take security for appearance before the 
magistrate. Of all tlie provisions of tlio new system this 
pi-ovod to bo the most baneful. Tho daroga, who was often 
fifty miles from the scat of contriH, cujoyed almost uttllmitcd 
Iiower of extortion, aud became the scourge of the country. 
Tiioco.taof For more than ten years, the clear and simple 
I'Bs. rules for the administration of justice, drawn up 

by Sir Elijah Tmpey, in 1731, had been the guide of. the 
Coiuls. Lord Cornwallis considered it important that his 
new institutions should have all the uertainty of fixed rules. 
“ It was essential,” he said, “to tlie future prosperity of tlio 


British in Bengal that all regulations affecting the rigliU’, 
persons, and property of thmr snbjects, should be formed into 
a ci}do, aud prinlc^ with translations, in the country lan¬ 
guages.” Mr. George Barlow, a civil servant of mark at tlio 
time, aud subsequently Governor-General, ad interim, and 
Governor of Madras, had the chief hand in manipulating tlio 
codt! of 1798, more especially in the police and judicial de¬ 
partment. He was ignorant of tlio principles or practit^ of 
Viw, except as he might have picked up some notion of them 
tlio conntry courts. He expanded the ordinances of Sir Eli¬ 
jah into on olabomto volume of regulations, altoiing the 
original rules, without improving them. This code, however 
valuable as a monument of British benevolence, was alto¬ 
gether uusuited to a people who had been accustomed to havo 
justice distributed by simple and rational enquiry. Tho 
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course of procedure was loaded with formalities, and the 
iiiultiplicatiou of puzzling and pedantic rules only served to 
bewilder the mind, and to defeat the object in view. There 
was, in fact, too much law for there to bo much justice. 
Every suit became a game of chess, and afforded the amplest 
scope for oriental ingenuity and chicanery. “Justice was 
thus made sour ” by delay, and e guity was smothered ‘ by 
legal processes. To add to the impediincnts thrown in the 
course of Justice, it was administered in a language equally 
foreign to the judge and the suitors. 

ExdMion of Notwithstanding the wisdom exhibited in Lord 
ttkUTcifrom Cornwallis's institutiuus, they were deformed by 
iiower,i7#8. great and radical error, lie considered it 

necessary that the whole admiiristratlon of the country should 
be placed exclusively in the bauds of covenanted servants of 
the Company, to the entire exclusion of all native agency. 
In tho criminal department, the only native officer entrusted 
with, any power was the Daroga, upon an allowance of 
twenty-five rupees a moutL In the administration of civil 
justice, cases of only the most trivial amount were made over 
to a native judge, under the title of Moensiff; but while tho 
salary of the European judge was raised to 2,500 rupees a 
month, the Moonsiff was derived of all pay, and left to find 
a subsistence by a small commission on the value of suits; in 


other words, by the encouragement of litigation. Under all 
former conquerors, civil and military offices, with few excep¬ 
tions, were open to the natives of the country, who might 
aspire, with confidence, to the post of minister, and to Die 
command of armies. But under tho impolitic system estab¬ 
lished in 1793, the prospects of legitimate and honourable 
ambition were altogether closed against the natives of tho 
country. If tho peculiar nature of British rule rendered it 
necessary to retain all political and military power in the 
hands of Europeans, this was no reason for denying the 
natives every opportunity of rismg to distinction in the judi¬ 
cial departments, for whicli they were eminently qualified by 
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their indastrioTiB habits, and their natural sagacity, not less 
than by the icuowledge they possessed of the language and 
character of thoir fcUow-countrjTnen. The fatal effects of 
this cxcluflion were speedily visible in the disrepute an(. iu- 
(’fllcicncy of tho whole administration. With only three or 
four European functionaries in a district, which often contained 
a million of inhabitants, the machine of government must 
lia\‘o stood still without tho services of natives. But this 


jjower and influence from which it was imiwssible to exclude 
them, Iwjing exercised without responsibility, was used for the 
piirpoBCB of oppression, and tho courts of every description 
bec.aiiie the hot-bed of corruption and venality. 

Cspuiroor remaining events of 1793 are few and nn- 

pondichoiTj-. important. Information havingbeeureccivodthat 

France ha»l declared war against England, Lord 
Ci)mwallia issued orders for the assemblage of a largo foi-ce 
at Madras, intending to take the command of it in ^xuson, and 
march against PondichcjTy. ITe embarked at Calcutta on tlio 
2r)lli of August, but was twenty-five days in reaching Madras. 
On his arrival there, ho found that Colonel Brathwaitc had 


pnxxieded to juvest Pondicherry, and that, in consequence of 
tho insubordination of the French troops, the governor had 
been obliged to eapitulate a few days before. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis oinbarked for England in October, after a mcmomble 
leign of seven years, during which period he had given 
strength and stability to the power established by the daring 
of (live, and consolidated by the genius of Hastings. Tho 
dignity .and firmness which he exhibited in liis intercyiirso 
with the princes of India conciliated and overawed them, 
wliilo tho supreme authority wliich he exercised over all the 
Presidencies, convinced them that a new element of vigour 
had been introduced into the British government in India, 
which rendered it more formidable than ever. 


Vnipreu of 
Sm(lto'*cn. 

litKM'UuienWi 

VM. 


The treaty of Salbye, which Sindia had con¬ 
cluded with Hastings, on the part of the Mah- 
ratta powers in 1782, raised him to a commanding 
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position in the politics of India. He was no longer a more 
feudatory of Ihc Pcshwa, but an independent chief, the ally 
of the British Govermnent, who had honoured lug capital wilh 
the presence of their representative. He determined to lose 
no time in improving those advantages, and of pueliiiig his 
schemes of ambition in Hindostan. The state of afTaira at 
Delhi was eminently favonrable to these views. The imbecile 
emperor was a puppet in the hands of Afrasiab Khan, who 
invoked the aid of Sindla, in his master’s name, to demolish 
the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg. Sindia accepted the in* 
vitatiOD with alacrity, aud advanced with a largo force to Agra, 
where he had a meeting with the emperor in Octol)er, 1784. 
Afrasiab was soon after ass^sinated, and the authority of 
the imperial court, and the influence connected with it, were at 
once transferred to Sindia. He refused the title of Amccr*ofd- 
omrah, but accepted that of Vakecl-oobmutlnk, or Regent of 
the empire, for the Pcshwa, and the post of dc’puty for hinisclf, 
and was thus nominally invested with the executive autliority 
of the Mogul throne. The emperor likewise conferred on iiim 
the command of the imperial forces, and assigned to him the 
provinces of Agra and Delhi, out of which he agreed to pay 
66,000 rupees monthly, for the expenditure of the emperor’s 
household. His ambitious views were thui gratified sooner 
than he had expected, and in the elation of success, mid 
encouraged likewise by the departure of Hastings, he de¬ 
manded the arrears of chout for Bengal and Behar, but 
Mr. Maepherson not only rejected the claim with indignation, 
bat .constrained him to offer a hnmbb apology for having 
made it. 

Sindia The resouToeB of the provinces of Agra and DcUii. 

which had been exhausted by Constant hostilities, 
178T were found madeguate to tbo niaintenaBcc of tLc 

large force which Sindia entertained, and he sequestered the 
jaygeers of the Mahomedan nobles of the court. A powerful 
party was thus rmsed agmost him, which received' secret 
encouragement from the emperor liimself. Sindia then pro- 
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ceeflod to despoil the Rajpoots, and at tho gates of Jeypore 
made a demand of sixty lacs of rujxjcs, as tribute due to the 
imperial trcaauiy. The greater portion of tliis sum was paid, 
but when his general appeared to claim tlie remainder, tho 
Rajpoot tribes made common cause, and attacked and routed 
hitii. Sindia advanced with all his troops to encounter them,' 
but Maliomcd Heg, who joined bis standard after the murder 
of Afrasiab, fearing that the confiscation of his estates would 
not he long delayed, if Sindia were victorious, chose the eve 
of the battle for going over to the Rajpoots. He was kfiled 
ill the engagement which followed, but his gallant nephew, 
Isniakd Reg, one of tho best native soldiers of the age, rallied 
tho troops, and Sindia was obliged to rotim. He was pre¬ 
paring to renew the conflict, on the third day, when the 
whole of the orojicnir’s trooj« went over in a body to Ismael 
B(!g, with eighty pieces of cannon. Sindia had not been 
reduced to such straits since he fled from the field of Paniput, 
but in no emergency did he evince greater fortitude and con- 
dret. FdrtunaU-ly for him, the Rajpoots, satisfied with tlieir 
success, retired to theirrespcctive homes, instead of following 
up the victory. They left Ismael Beg to conduct tho war 
alone, aiidhc laid siege to Agra, the fortifications of wliichhad 
liocn greatly strchgthened by Sindia. In this extremity, ho 
addressed Nana Fumuvese, and importuned him to aid him in 
inaintaiiiiug the Mahratta ascendancy in Iliiidostan. But 
Nana was jealous of the growing power of Sindia, who he 
kne'Y was aiming at the supreme control of the Hahratta 
oomiuonwcalth, and although he .did not fail to send* for- 
wai'd troops under Hulkar and Ali Bahodoor, they were 
^Vended i-ather to watdi. and check his movements than to 
assist them. 

oboiam Kadir, 1° this j'Kisition of affairs, the infamous Qholam 
im • Kadir, a turbulent soldier of fortune, the son of 
the Rohilla chief, Zabita than, who had died m June, 1786, 
appeared on tho scene. Ismael Beg was still engaged in 
the siege of Agra: Gholani Kadir, with his body of free 
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lances joined him there, and Sindia advanced to attach them 
hoth. On the 24th of A]>ril, iney raiaed the siege and a.<T- 
vanced sixteen railes to meet him; Sindia was complel^-ly 
overpowered, and obliged to retreat to Bliurtporc, the caiiital 
of the friendly Jants. Oholam Kadir was soon after ealh'd 
off to defend his own jaygeer from the encroachments of th<: 
Sikhs, by whom it was invaded at the instigation of Sindia, 
who took advantage of the circnmstancc to attack Ismael 
Beg, under the walls of Agra. The battle was fought on the 
18th day of June, 1788, and temiuiated in the complolo dis¬ 
persion of Ismael’s troops. Ho imraeiately joined tlic camp 
of Gholam Kadir, and they advanced together towards P(‘Ihi, 
but the emperor Refused to admit cither of them into it. 
Oholam Kadir, however, succeeded in corrupting one of the 
emperor's confidential officers, seized the gates of the city, 
and occupied the palace and the citadel, lie then let loose 
his licentions soldiers on the dty, which was for two mouths 
subjected to a degree of violence, rapine and barbarity, un¬ 
exampled even in the gloomy annals of that imperial metro¬ 
polis, which had been so repeatedly devoted to R)K)liation. 
The wives and daughters, and female relatives of the emperor 
were exposed and dishonoured, while some were, mom mer- 

Ohoism E^r ^ death. To crown his infamy, the 

bUndt ttio em- ruffian put oat the eyes of the wretched monarch 
peiw.iTBs. jjj jijg daggcr. Ismael Beg 

turned with horror from the sight of these atrodtics, and on 
receiving the promise of a jaygeer, entered the service of 
Sindia, who advanced to Delhi, reseated the emperor on the 
throne, and did everything that humanity could suggest, to 
alleviate the sorrows of the old man, then in bis sixty-fiftli 
year. A force was sent after Oholam Kadir who took shelter 
in Meerut, where be defended himself with vigour, but seeing 
his case desperate, motmted a swift horse and fied across the 
countiy, but was captured and brought into the presence of 
Sindia, who subjected him to the most barbarous mutilations, 
under which he expred. 
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Wndla'i 

THun furce, of Smdia wa8 owinj:^^ m a great mcaBuie, to the 

force which Jie had orgauiKcd under European 
odiccifs. He could not fdl to perceive that the native 
Muliratta Boldier, tliough admirably adapted for marauding 
oxpeditiona, was ill suited for regular warfare^ or for the 
luaintcnaucG of such a power as he was endcavouiing to 
establish; and he resolved to create a Sepoy army on tho 
Tno lei of the English battalions* The Count dc Boigne, a 
native of Savoy, liad come to India in quest of BcrvicC) and 
circumstaiiccs brought him to the camp of Sindia, by whom 
!k^ was Immediately entertained* He was an officer of dis- 
ta>guishod talents and great ^Utary cxperieijce, having 
s(H'vcd both in £aroi)c and in India, and a large force was 
gnidually formed under bis direction, coueisting chiefly of 
Ihijpoots and Muhomedans, commanded and disciplined by 
European officers, many of whom were English adventurers. 
The fores was eventually raised to 18,000 regular infantry, 
f!,000 irregulai* and 2,000 regular cavalry, and 600 Persian 
horse. With the aid of these regiments Sindia was enabled 
to fight pitched battles, and to capture towns and forts, as no 
Afuhratta chief had over done before. A foundzy was like* 
wise cstabliBhcd,*and 200 cannon cast. The equipment of this 
foimidable force completely cstablisbed Sindia's authori^ in 
Hindostan, and made him the most powerful member of the 
Muhratta confederation. 

nature of PitoB. turbulent Ismael Beg did not long remain 
junuir, 1790. faithful to Sindia, and he was joined b^ the 

Rajpoot rajas of Jcypore and Joudhpore. Sindia attacked 
'the allies at Patun, on the 20th of June, 1790. Ismael fought 
with his usual bravery, and tlirice charged through Sindia's 
regular infantry, cutting down the artiUerymen at their guns* 
Holkar’s force stood aloof daring the engagement, and the 
issue of the battle was Tor a time doubtful, but the personal 
gallantry of De Boigne and his European officers, and tlie 
flrmnees of his disdplined troops, secured the day to his 

8 I 
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maatcr, though not, as it was affiimcd, witliout tbe loss of 
11,000 men. Ismael fled with a sma]} retinue to Jey* 
pore, all his ^runs were captored, and ten of liis battalions 
grounded tlieir arms and surrendered. The Kajpoots, hoW' 
SktueofHairta, cver, still contlnucd to maintain the war, and in 
KthSeptniTM. succeeding year a second battle was fought, 

at Mairta, in which De Boigne achiev^ed another victory. Th<^ 
Rajpoot tribes were now apparently at Sindia’s mercy, but 
the equivocal conduct of Holkar induced him to gi'aiit thorn 
peace on the payment of a moderate tribute. The raja of 
Jondhporc, however, who had assassinated Sindia’s hrnthor, 
Jayapa, thirty-two years before, was now required to sur¬ 
render Ajmere to atone for the deed, 
ttmia naKhM Siudia had offered to join the alliance against 
tuPoon>,ntz. Tlppoo, in 1790, on the condition that two bat¬ 
talions of English troops should accomjany him to Poona, 
that his own conquests in Hindoatan should bo giiarante«‘(1, 
and that ho should be assisted to effect the complete subjuga¬ 
tion of the Rajpoot states. Lord Cornwallis necessarily 
rejected those toiTQS, upon which he entered into ooitchjjoii- 
dence with Tippoo—all the while, however, professsing the 
wannest attacliinont for the Gomp.any—and assumed a 
threatening attitude towards the Peshwa; *and, if the arms 
of the allies hod met with any serious reverse in the war with 
Tippoo, would doubtless have made common cause with that 
prince against them. That he might be in a position to take 
advantageof ciieumstanccs, and establish his authority at the 
Mahr»,tta capital, he resolved to proceed thither, much against 
the wishes of Sana Fumuvew?, who was justly appi-chensive 
of his designs. After the battle of Patun, he had obtained' 
from the emperor, for the third time, patents constituting the 
Peshwa Vatecl-ool-mootlnk, or regent of the empire, and 
Sindia and his descendants, hereditary deputies. It may 
serve to give some idea of the prestige which still lingered 
about the Mogul throne, tliat, at a time when the emperor 
was dependant on flindia for the daily expenses of bis bnuso- 
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hold, Rnch a fiunniiil as thiR wor ronnidered an lYnpovUiiil 
acqiiiRition in tho T)occtMU As a preU^at for a^TpcaTinj.? at 
Poona, lio out ilnil lu? >vi\s pvoctH^ding to invcM. the 

PoHinva with the robes of his now ofBcc. JIo arrived at the 
capital on tho 11th of June, ITDi, and in order to exhibit his 
infinonce over the jm|x*rinl Ijouho, as well as to gratify che 
feeliiig'rt of the Hindoos, he pnldinlied an edict he had extorted 
hvm the einporor, forbidding tho hlimghter of bullocks and 
cowft throughout the Mogul dominions. Nana Purimvcao 
nsrd every effort to prevent the Peshwa’s accepling the title 
coiifmcjd on liim, but Siiidia liud brought a largo variety of 
rarities with him from llindoetaii which delighted tho fancy 
of the young prince, and, by making constant avningcmoiitH 
forliin nmosemont, obtained a comphde ascendancy over him. 
A day was accordingly fixed for th<? investiture. 


_ , . Rindia si^ared no mins to render the ccromonv 

yvm\in\juiY» im{>OHing. A grand HiiiUMd tonlR was pitched in 

the vicinity of the trwn, and the Pcsliwa pro¬ 
ceeded to thorn with Uie greati'st i»ojn]). At the failheRt end 
of llie great tent of st^te a throne was erected to represent 
that of the Great Mogul, on which the imperial euimud and 
tlie insignia were placed. The Peshwa approached it and 
]>lae^d on it the*usual offering of a lunidred and one gold 
mohnrs, and tt'ok his seat on tlic rigid, when Sindia’s secro- 
taiy read out the patent, ns well ns the edict abolishing the 
slaughter of klnc. The Peshwa was then invested with the 
gorgeous robes and splendid jewels of the officxi, and mtumed 
to Poona amidst the aoclaTnaticms of thouaafids, and Sjdvog 


of aytilleiy. The grandciw of the scene exceeded everything 
dwhich had erver Ix^cu seen in tho Mahratta capital iMiforo, It 
was on this occasion that Sindia exhibited one of tho most 


extra-ordinary tt[)cci!neiifl of mock humility recorded in Indian 
history. It must be homo in mind that three months before 
this time, Tippoo had been stripped of half his dominions, 
and that Rindia was now the most powerful native prince in 
India, and master of an army composed of sixteen battalions 
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of regnlar infantry, fivo Inmdrcd pieces of cannon, and a 
hundred thoiisan(i horse. But he dismounted fi^om his elephant 
at tile gates of Poona, and in the great hall of audience 
placed himself below all the hciedilary nobles of the state. 
The Peshwa entered the room, and desired him to take liis seat 
among the highest dignitaries, when he replied that he M’as 
unworthy of that lionow, and untj’ing a bundle wliieli ho 
carried under his arm, produced a pair of slipjicrs, which he 
put before the Pc'shwa, saying, “ This is my oceUf»atif>n ; it 
was that of my father,” and it was with great apparent le- 
luctance that he allowed himself to be conducted to tlio 
lionoiirablo seat prepoi'ed for him. 

jtattifivith Sindia and Ni^ia Fumuvese, after tins trans- 
itoikar, 1792. action, maintained an outward appearance of 

rcHiioct and civility, though plotting each other’s destruction; 
but their respective fonx'S inllindostan could not be restrained 
from open hostility. They had been engaged together in 
levying trilmto from the Rajpoots, and bad captured two forts, 
but quarrelled about the division of the spoil. De Boigne, 
with 20,000 horse and 9,000 regular infantry, fcH on Ilolkar’s 


army of 80,000 horse, and four battalions disciplined by Euro¬ 
peans. The conflict was dcK]x:ratc, and the four battalions 
were completely annihilated, only one Europtean ofBcMU' escap¬ 
ing tlio carnage. Ilolkar retreated with the wreck of his 
army, and on his route sacked and burnt Sindia’s capital, 
Oojein. This battle rendered Sindia absolute in Hindostnn, 
and served to aggravate the intrigues at Poona, and to deepen 
the ^nn of Nana Fnmuvese. But he was unexpectedly re- 


DM^Of 
yebn ITK 


lioved from idl anxiety by the death of Sindia, on 
the 12th of February, 1794. Uad he lived a few, 
months longer, a contest for the office of chief 


minister of the Peshwa, and the supreme command of the 


Mahratta power would have been inevitable. For thirty* 
fivo years be may be said to have passed his life in the camp, 
devoting himself to the improvement of his army, and the 
increase of his resources. Bis character has been aptly 
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summed up in a few words, by the great historian of the Mah* 
rattas, “ he was a man of great political sagacity, aud con* 
sidcrablc genius, of deep ailifice, restless ambition and im¬ 
placable revenge.” lie iiHxaved from his father a small 
principality; he bequeathed to his successor, a lad of thirteen, 
a kingdom comprising all tins territory from the Sutlegc to 
Allahabad, two-tlihxls of Malwa, and the fairest proriuces in 
the De(%!ui, as well as the bnest uativo army in India, 
rniiiracmcnt pi-occediiigs in England in connection with 

”1 the goveiiinu'nt of India, subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s 

niir4:cn<rei. Bill ill 1784, will now claim attention. The 

Kegulating Act of 1770, wliich created the office 
of (lOvrmor-Gencral, made him/i-siKinsiblc for the safety of 
India, imt gave him only a single vote in Council, and rim- 
vli*n!(i him liable, on cvci'y ikxswioii, to lie overruled by Lis 
colleagues. 'I'lic distractions of Hastings’s administration 
are to be attributed, in a groat moasuro, to this anomalous 
clause, which frequently brought the Government to a dead 
lock. liOrd Cornwallis llioreforc refused to accept the office, 
subject to tliis encumbraucc, and a Bill was introduced and 
passed in 178(5 to imablc the Govcmor-Gcuci'al and the Go¬ 
vernors of the minor Preeideucies to act in opjmsition to the 
opinion of the Cpuncil, when they doe-iinKl it necessary for 
the welfare of the country, tlic counsclloin being at liberty 
to rocovd the reasons of their dissent. Of the wisdom of 
Uiis nieasurn no butter jiroof can lie offered Ilian the fact 
that it has worked beneficially for nearly eighty years. 

The Declaw- Tlic giavest movement of this period, however, 
toiy Act, 1788. ^}jQ coDsunimatiiin of Mr. Pitt’s jilan of trans¬ 
ferring the {lowers of government from the Company to the 
Crown. Ill the year 1787, a conflict of parties arose in the 
republic of Holland; the French and the English Governments 
espoused opposite sidos, and there was every jirospcct of a 
rupture between them. The interference of Prance in the 
politics of India, had been for half a century the great object 
of di'cud to the Court of ifircctors, and under the apprehon- 
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rti<in that they might have again tu encounter it, they now 
solicited the Minietry tu augment the European fuvuc in India, 
and four regiments were immediately i-aiscnl for their service, 
llappily, the peace with Fmneu] was nut hitcrruptcd, but, as 
soon us lh<; storm bod bluwu uver, the Court ui' Pii'cctors, 
anxious t<i save the cost uf the regimeiils, dcclni'cd tliat they 
were no loiigi^r nccessury. Jjord Cornwallis had earnestly 
rucunimend(!il the ungnic>itation of tlio European force in 
Iiulin, to give greater security to uur|KJsiUuii, and the Board of 
Control tlicreroi'o detertiiiiicHl that the regiments should b(« sent 
out. The Comt of Diiei;lors, however, rcftifli;d to allow 
them tu embark in their shijm, and as the eunk'st, wliicti 
thus uvime kaweeii the Iiujiu JJouse and the Ministry, in* 
volved the great iiuesliuit of the substantial puwors of go¬ 
vernment, Mr. I'itt referred the ipiesUuu tu tlio declsiuii of 
I’urlianient. 

uioniwioniita Fehniury, 178H, Mr. Pitt intro- 

I'urDwumv duciid a Hill to deelaro Ilie meaning of the Aet i>f 

1781, and animicd that “there was no stop which 
could have IxiciJ taken by tins Court of Dituietors U’foro tlie 
passing of thatBiil, touching the military and ]K>1itiual(-oneernH 
of Imliu, and the collection, maiiiigi'nieut, and a])iilicalioii of 
tho revoinies, wliich the lloaid of Control had nut a right to 
tako by thu piv)visious of tliul Hill.” He sfalcd, moreover, 
that in ])r(i}H)King his Bill of 1781 it was his intontiou tlius to 
Irunsfev the whole jK'W’cra of government to tho Crown. 
The organs of the Court of Direclors in tlie llonso staled 
that.tlu'y in!ver would have Bujusirted thtit measme, if tliey 
had supposed siieU to have ijccn its intent; and they dis¬ 
cover’d, wiicu loo I.*;!;', that in voting for Mr. Pitt’s Bill th<?y, 
had eomniittod an act of suicide. Au objection was nupod to 
the desitntch of tlie legimeuts on the constitutional doctrine 
that no trtK>ps could Iwlong to the King for which Parlia¬ 
ment liad not voted the money. Mr. Pitt thereujxm stated 
his coitviotion that the army in India ought tu bo on one 
estabUshment, ond.to bolongto the King, and that it was not 
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without an eye to such au arrAugemciit that he had bmug;lit 
forward the prcBont motion. But, notwitliataiidinjj the 
brmndlcse inllucncc wbieli he enjoyed in the Houac, th(5 
members were alarmed at the inuneiise power wliicli lie. 
attempted to ^raap. itaiiy of liis etaiiuli supporters dcKerted 
him, and the. Opposition wore very aaiig;iiinc in their hojKis of 
Ivein;? able toovertiu'ow the Ministiy on this oeuaKion Thoi'o 
were four teio])Ostut>us debatue on the question, one of which 
was pnilontjod to oij^ht o’clock in the momiiig. Mr. Pitt 
had encountered no such opitositiou in the present Parlia¬ 
ment, and to prevent being beaten in the snccessivc stages 
of the Bill, wiw under the ncccHslty of luaking grout con¬ 
cessions, and lidding several civiciliatory clnnscs to it. 1'ho 
Dcelarutory Act of 1788 riveUed on the East India Company 
the fottci's wliich hod been forged by the Act of 17S-1. 

The Charter IKtriod for whicii the exclusive inivilegos 

<if 1793. txmn granted to tiio East India Conqtaiiy e.\- 

1'in‘d in 1793, and «in tlieJJSrd of April, the Court of Directors 
presented a jictitlon to I’arliament. for the renewal of them. 
But new commercial and manufacturing interestK had iieeit 


Hpriniriug up in E”glatid with great vigour siiiw; the lat^ con¬ 
cession, and petitions ^toured into the i louse fnim Liverpool, 
•Clusgow, Manoliester, Bristol, and otlier scats of irulusti'y 
and cntcrjirizo, pnitesting against the contiiiimuec of a 
monopoly in so la^ alnade, aiidtiicexclusion of tlie country 
in general from any shai-c in it. The Court of Dii-cciors 
aj)iH)iuted a ComniiUee to draw up a rcjily to tiic j»tiliouers, 
and to demonstrate that it was essmitial to the national in- 
tciT‘sts that the East India Company should continue to be 
’ the sole agent for managing tlie counncrcc and giiTcnimcnt 
of India. The Ministry found the existing state of things, * 
more especially since the Declaratoiy Act, exceedingly con¬ 
venient to themselves, and resolved to oppose all iimovatiou. 
Fortnnatcly for the Company, Lord Corwallis, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Mysore war, had placed the fioauocs of India in a 
more flourishing conditbu than they bud ever been in befuio i 
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and, it may be said, than they have ever been in since. 
Mr. Dundee wae thus enabled to aek the House, with an air 


of triumpli, whether they were prcijarcd to stop the tide of 
tliie prosperity, for a mere theory. 

Ariruincruj f.ir arguments which he adduced for con- 

fcnewiiiKUw tuiuing the power and i)rivilcgcM of tiie East 
' ' India Company were, that to throw the trade 

open to all England would retard the payment of the Com* 
pany'fl debts; that it would check the growing commerce of 
India, and that it would inevitably lead to colonization and 


etiAurc the Ioas of tbo country to England. He objected to 
the dissolutiou of the Company, l)ccauBC the patronage of 
India, added to the other soufcea of influence in tlie Crown, 
would destroy tlio balance of the Constitution. These argu* 
ments, solemnly propounded by the Ministers, at a period 
when free trade was considered tlie direct road to ruin, were 


received with blind confidence by the House, and the privileges 
of the Company were renewed, with little modification, for a 
period of twenty years. To meet the damours of the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of England, the Company was 
directed to allot 3,000 tous a year for private trade, but os liic 
privilege was hampered with tho heavy charges and delays 
of their commercial system, it was little prized, and seldom 
used. An effort was made by Mr. Wilberforce, one of the 
ablest and most enlightened members of thl House, to obtain 
permission for missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to 
Indio, and give voluntary instruction to the people, but he 
was vehemently opposed by the old Indians in the Court of 
Directors, who had imbibod the fantastic notion that the 


diffusion of knowledge would be fatal to British rule in India,' 
' and that the presence of missiouarics would bo followed by 
rebellion; and the House was persuaded by Mr. Dundas to 
reject the proposal. 

RemaifciMUM ^he Charter, as it is called, of 1798, maybe 
chMtw, int. regarded as a faithful reflection of the narrow 


viuws of the ago, winch, considered that tbo introduction of 
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freo trade and EiiropeanBy of mififlionarieB and schooimaBters, 
into India, wonld sap the foimdation of British authority. 
The experience of nearly three-quarters of a century has 
dispelUui this iiallucination. Since the extinction of the 
Company’s monopoly, the trade, instead of being diminished, 
has increased twenty foIcL The free admisKion of Enropeahs 
into India has not endangered the dominion of England; on 
the contrary, during the great mutiny of 1857, India wan 
nearly lost for want of Europeans. The patronage of India 
liUH been trebled in value, and the Company has been 
abolished, yet, owing to the liappy discovery of the principle 
of competitive appointments, the* (lowor of the Crown has not 
been increased, and the iudepcqdonce of Parliaincut has not 
duniuished. Christian missionaries have been admitted into 
India and placed on the same footing as the Hindoo priest 
and the Mahomedan mollahi and allowed to offer instruction to 
the natives; and, the education of the people is now considered 
as much a duty of tlie state as the maintenance of the police; 
•^yet the feeling of allegiance to the Grown of England has 
not been impaiied. 


CHAPTER xnn. 


ADXunsTiunoH of sib joun shore, 1703-^1798. 

sir Joton Show SiR Joho Shote, a distinguished member of the 
OoramoMHoo* Company’s dvil service, and the author of tho 

revenue settlement of 1793, succeeded to t£e go- 
^•vcmmeiit, on the departure of Lord Comwatlis, who, in a 
letter to Mr. Dundas on Qio choice of his successor, had given 
it as his opinion, that nobody but a person who had never 
been in tlic service, and who was essentially uncoimected 
with its members, who was of a rank far surpassing his asso¬ 
ciates in the government, and who had the full support of 
tho ALnUtry at home, was competent for tho ofBco of Oover- 
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nor-General.” SvbHoqucntly to tlio date of this letter, Sic 
John, then Mr. Shore, had visited England, and on his retnra, 
Lord Cornwallis wrote again to Mr. Dnndas, that “seeing 
how greatly Mr. Shore’s mind had been enlarged and improved 
by the visit, be desired to make an exception in liis favour.’* 
Mr. Pitt, who had taken great interest in the <iucstion of the 
revenue settlemcot, had ))ccn mneh struck with tlie indtiKiry, 
candour and talent exhibited by Sir John Shore, and, belicv* 
iiig him to be well suited to cany out the I'icws of Lord 
(jomwallis, mentionud his name to the King as his successor. 
The King replied, that “No one could have been bo prepcrly 
thought of as Mr. Shore, unless a very proper man of dis* 
thictiou could bo found to 1^ Governor General at Bengal.” 
Sir John Shore, therefore, received the appointment, and (Al¬ 
tered on the duties of his office on the 28th of October, 1793. 


G»amntoe 
treaty AK*eptad 
\*j Ibe HiuB^ 
I187r(^ 


The first question of im{X)rtanoe which uuuc up 
to test his powers, was connected with the politics 
of the Deccan. The treaty of allioiico concluded 
with the Nizam and tlie Mahrattas by livrd Corn* 


wallis in 1790, stipulatiid, that “ if after the coneluBiou of the 
peace with Tippoo, he should attack or molest cither of tiie 
contracting parties, the others shall join to punish him, tlu! 
mode or conditions of eifeeting which shall b(^hercafter settled 


by the contracting parties.” To avoid future complications, 
Lord Cornwallis was anxious, after the termination of the 


war, that the grounds on which the allied poweis amid demand 
mutual support, should bo distinctly defined. He accordingly 
sent tho draft of a “tj-caty of guai-antce,” to Pooua and 
Hyderabad, in which he prop«»cd that if any difference slioiil J 
arise l>etwcen any of the coufederatos and Tipjioo, the naluvo', 
and eircumstancca should be communicated to the othci's, 
and that they should not be bound to take up aims till they 
were oonvinced that he had justice on his skh*, and that ovciy 
effort for conciliation had been exhanstod. The proposal was 
highly acceptable to the Nizun. The Mahrattas bad a long 
account against him, and their envoys were proseing the 
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Bettlcment of it at Uydcrabad, at the time when liis army wae 
employed conjointly with theirs against Tippoo. The Niaam 
hrought forward a counter-claim of larger amount, iimlcr 
thirty-four heads, for contributions unjustly exacted, iird 
revenue luijustly withheld. But ho proposed to postpone 
llio adjustment of these accounts till the war had leruiinaten, 
hoj)mg thereby to obtain the friendly interposition of the 
iluglish goveriunent. IIo therefore wclcou»cd the treaty of 
guarantee with much aviility, uinler the improsKion that it would 
servo to strcnigthon liis intluence with Ixntl Uoriiwallis, and 
counteract the hostility of thol\Km» durbar, who wetu already 
preparing to invadt^ his torritiuies. 

iiojoctod b 7 tiie Tho Miklivattas, oji the other hand, declined any 
MuUraiiuMiua, engagcnietils which might in any mcaeuro inter¬ 
fere; with their designs on the Ni7.am. Mahdajee Siudia was 
then at Puoua, exercising a ]K)werfuI induence in the councils 
of tho state, and he did not conceal his upiiyuD that the Com- 
]KUjy|lia(l hecomc too powerful, and that Tippoo ought to be sup- 
port(td as a couiiteipuise to them. He denounced the proposed 
treaty as an arrogant assumption of authority. Nana Funiu- 
vese, however, w.a8 ..nxioos to cultivate a good understanding 
with the Englisli government, as a chock on the ambitious 
jirojccts of Sindi^ and prelonged the negotiations for several 
mouths. IIo tlicn drew up the outline of another treaty, 
including in it the demand of aiTuurs of chout from Tippoo, 
which ho was well aware Lord Ocrnwallis would inwer sanc¬ 
tion. After a twelvemonth vainly spent in these wcarisomo 
discussions, the Governor-General was obliged to abandon all 
liope of ubtaining the concuireuee of tho Mahrattas in any 
,‘arraugciiicnt, and to remain content with a vague and verbal 
assurance, that they w'ould abide by their engagements. 

Sir John At the beginuiugof 1794, the death of Mah- 

shoTB’ineo- dajco Siudia, the chief opponent of theGuarantee 
tr^ty, 17*4-86. jjjg auccossiou of luB grand-ncphew 

Dowlut Kao, a youth of tbirteeu, to ids power and resources, 
aj^ioai'ud to present a favourable opportunity for the energetic 
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iuterpoBitioQ of British inflaence to preserve the peace of 
India. But Sir John Shore detennined to remidn quiescent. 
The Mahrattas, who expected some decisive movement on this 
occasion, were not slow to perceive that the sceptre of the 
British power had fallen into feeble hands; aud as soon as 
they discovered that Lord GomwalUs’s successor was resolved 
to limit his interference to “good offices,” they hastened their 
preparations for war with tiie Kix.am. Tippoo likewise an¬ 
nounced his intention of joining them to crush the Kizam, 
who immediately claimed from the Government of Calcutta 
the fulfilment of the lOtb article of the treaty of 1790, whicli 
bound the contracting parties to unite in repelling bis aggres¬ 
sions. There cun be little doubt that if Lord Cornwallis had 
been iu India at this time, his manly rcproscDtations, bucked 
by the assembly of an army on tilie frontier, would have been 
sufficient to maintain peace between the parties. But Sir John 
Shore lacked his spirit and resolution; he had a morbid dread 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, which might end in a war, 
and drain the treasury, then full to the brim; and he was above 
all anxious to exhibit a roost exemplary obedience to tlic Act 
of Parliament which discountenanced native alliances. The 
question wliich he put to himself was “ whether we were Imuiid 
by treaty to defend the Nizam, if Tippoo shonld attack him 
while engaged in hostilities with the Mahrattas, either as their 
ally or independently of them.’* Strange to say, Lis opinion 
was in the negative. The Nizmn pleaded that in becoming 
a party to the ti'caty of 1790, be bad trusted to tbc good faith 
of the English Government, not to the treachery of the 
Mahrattas. But Sir John Shore persuaded himself that the 
defection of one of the- parties from a tripartite alliance, offeu- 
nve and defensive, and his union witli the power against 
whom the treaty was made, cancelled the obligation of the 
remaining party. It is, however duo to lus memory to state 
that his judgment was evidently infiuenced, to a coirsiderable 
extent, ly the incompetence of bis Commander-in-chief to take 
chai'gc of a war with Tippoo and the Midiratias. Ho resolved, 
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therefore, to remain neater, and leave the Nizam to his fate. 
And thus the higii repota^on which the Bntish Government 
liad acquired thron^'hont India by the prompt sucsenur of the 
raja of Travancoro when attacked by the armies of Tippoo, 
was sacriliced by his successor, from motives of expedience 
and economy, and too obseqnions a submission to an Act of 
i'arliament through wiiich Lord Cornwallis bad holdly driven 
Ills coach, and had, nevertheless, received the thanks of both 
Houses. 

xxpedmoD assemble a Mahratta army when there was 

•sAiKM um a prospect of plunder had never presented any 
Miuni,«». difficulty. On the present occasion the young 
Peshwa resolved to accompany t^ic expedition, and summoned 
all tbo feudatories into the field; and it proved to be tbe last 
time they were mustered under the national standard. Dowlut 
Rao Sinia brought up a force of 2.'»,000, of whom 10,000 con¬ 
sisted of Do Boigne’s rcgnlar infantry. The Raja of Bcrar 
contributed IS,000 horse and foot, nolkaris contingent was 
. only 10,000, but of these 2,000 were disciplined by European 
officers, wd he bad, moreover, a following of 10,000 Pindarrees. 
Govind Rao Guickwar likewise sent a detachment of troops, 
and all the southern Jaygeerdars furnished their quota. TJie 
whole aimy mustered 130,000 horse and foot, and l&O pieces 
of cannon. The Nizam, abandoned by Ins English allies, 
throw himself into tho hands of their European rivals, with 
whom they were then at war. A French officer of the name 
of Raymond, who had come out to India with Lally, twenty- 
five years before, and fuUy shared his animosity towards tho 
English, had entered the service of the Nizam, and organised 
•twobattalion-J, which did good service in the Mysore wai-. 
When the struggle with the Mahratta appeared inevitable, 
he was directed to increase his force to the fullest possible 
extent. The procrastination of the Malirattas, arising from 
the dissensions created by the death of Mahdajee Sindia, 
enabled Raymond to raise this body of troops to 18,000, all 
of whom were trained and commanded by European officers. 
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The war with the Mahvnttua, while at a distance, was popular 
with the Hyderabad army. The disorderly soldiers indulged 
ill the wildest gasconade, thrcatcniiig to plunder and bum 
Poona; the dancing moved through the cump clinunting 
the triumphs the amy was about to achieve, and even the 
chief minister, forgetting his owu dignity, boasted that the 
Peshwa should be banished to Benares, with a cloth about Itis 
loins and a water-pot in his hand, to mutter incantatioiis uu 
the hanks of the sacred stream. 

Defrat of the Tho Nizam was the first in the field, and ad- 
NiMni«Kurti»,yajn.ej Bedcr, where he had established his 

17M. camp, towards the Mahratta frontier. The* Peshwa 

<;[uittcd Poona in January, Aid tho two armies approaclied 
each other on the 10th of March. On fJiat evening the Nizam 
satin durbar, and received congratulations for the victfiryof 
the morrow. The forces joined issue on the 11th, a little in 
advance of the village of Kurdla, which has given its niunc 
to the battle. Tho Nizam’s Patan cavalry drove tho contra 
division of the Mahratta army, commanded by Pureghfam Bhao, 
from the field, and a large portion of his anny was seized with 
a panic and fled. By this time the regular battalions on Ivitli 
sides approached within musket shot of each ntlicr, and the 
Nizam's cai'alry were advancing steadily the supjiort of 
their infantry, when Eughoojee Bhoiislay assailed thwn witli 
a shower of rockets, and Perron, who commanded Sindia’s 
disciplined troops, poured in a dcstnictive fire from thirty-five 
]jipceB of cannon he had judidously planted on an eminence. 
'J’ho cavalry was put to the route, but Raymond’s infantry stoo<l 
their ground, and hod even obtained some advantage over 
Perron’s battalions, when he was obliged, in consequence of 
Tcqwntcd and pressing orders, to follow the Nizam, who had 
retraced his steps, to Kurdla. Tho Nizam was accompanied 
on this expedition by his zenana, and the favourite Sultana, 
tciriticdby the roar of the artillery, insisted on his retiring 
beyond iheroach of it, and tliroateiicd, if he refused, to dis¬ 
grace him by exiioaing herself to public gaze. The dotard 
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yit:ldo(l t4) Jicr impdrtanities, and the whole anny retreated in 
wild c(iiifuf»ioru The greater portion of the troops tied from 
the field, after having plundered the haggage of their cwu 
anny, but the Pindarrees pursued them, and Btripjjed them of 
everything they poesessed. The next morning the Mahi'at vaa 
advanced over the field, and found it sti'ewcd with guns, 
atores, baggage, and all the equipments of the army. Only a 
tenth of the Ni/am’s force reuttuned about Km'dhi, in which he 
hop taken refuge, and wlici'o, after austmiiing tho cannonade 
of the Miilirattus for two days, he solicitod a cessation of 
arms. The Mahrattas demandc-d territorial cessions of tlie 
value of thirty-five lacs of rupees a-ycar, togetljer with an 
indemnity of throe crorcs of rupees, onc-tliird to bo paid down 
immudiatuly, ns well as the surrender of Mushoer-onl-moolk, 
his diief minister, and the ablest man at liis court, on the 
pretext that amends must be made for some insulting language 
lie was reported to have used in reference to Nana FumuvcBe. 
Witli these hard conditions the Nizam was constrained to 
comply, and ho affixed liis signature to tho humiliatiug treaty 
on the ISth of Mar^h, 1795. 


Tiiv Ktzaiit is- 

creuKi liii 
French forc^ 
K9&. 


During these transactions the llritish ministers 
at the court of the Nizam and the Peshwa re¬ 
move from their camj^, and remained in the 


neighbourhood, mere B}icctators of the event Ncitlier were 


tlie two English battalions In the pay of the Nizam oUou'ed 


to take any part in the war, uotwitiistandiiig hjp earnest 
entreaty, lie returned to bis capital highly inconficd at this 
neutrality, and immediately dismissed the battalions, while 
Itaymoiid was directed to increase his force with alhdiligence. 
•l£e and Ills officers lost no opportunity of manifesting their 
hatred of the English; they carried the ojlours of the French 
republic, then at war with England, and wore tlie cap of 
liberty on tiieir buttons. Raymond made the greatest and 
most successful exertions to improve the discipline and effi¬ 
ciency of bis corps, and the power and resoarces of tho 
Hyderabad state, wliich Lord Oornwallis bad endeavoured to 
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eecure for the interests of the BritiBh nation, were thus 
transferred to its enemies. The Nizam, following the example 
of Siudia, determined to assign districts for the support of 
this foreign force, and Raymond made Ids selection of Kurpa, 
because it lay on the confines of the Company’s territories, 
and was comparatively adjacent to the coast, from which he 
would be enabled to receive reemits, and possibly co>opcrate 
with a regiment then expected from France. But even the 
pacific Shore oould not brook the presumption of the Nizam 
in planting a hostile force in the immediate neighbourhood' of 
the British territories. Ho peremptorily insisted on their re* 
movat, and threatened to enforce the demand by a military 
demonstration. Just at thia juoctnre an unexpected events 
the rebellion of the Nizam’s son, Ali Jab—sen’ed in some 
measure to restore a good understanding between him and 
the government of Calcutta. On the night of the 28th of 
June that princo abruptly quitted Hyderabad, and proceeded 
to Bedcr, where ho raised the standard of revolt. The 
Nizam was thrown into a fever of alarm, and recalled the 
English battalions in all haste, and offered immediately to 
remove the French force from the frontier. The battalions 


were directed to march against the prince with the utmost 
expedition; but before they could reach Feder, Raymond’s 
cmrps had extinguished the revolt. 

of the battle of Kurdla completely prostrated the 

FMhnnUeTM Nizam, and left him at the mercy of the Mah- 
*’***^’*“‘’1^ rattas, who would doubtless have returned to 
complete his humiliation after the division of the spoil, had 
not the sudden death of the Peshwa given a new direction to 
the current of events, and restored to him much of his jfte- 
vious consequence. By the success of the recent campaign 
Nana Fumuvese had gained the summit of his wishes. He 
had restored the Mahratta supremacy in the Deccan, and 
gratified the Mahratta chiefs with plunder. Dowlut Rao 
Satntjn. manifested the grestest deference to him; the raja 
of Berar ud the great liraboim feudatories were entirely 
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RtibRcrviont to him. He was without a rival ia the Mahratta 
coiniuonwealth; but his love of power, and his anxiety to 
monopolise it, produced an event which brought him to the 
grave in miser/ and disgrace. During the minority of the 
Peshwa, Madhoo Rao, the second, Nana had for twenty years 
enjoyed, with occasiiwml intemiptions, the chief control of 
Mahratta affairs at tiio capital. But though the Posh wa was 
now of age ho was still kept by the minister in a state of the 
most stringent and galling tutelage, and in a fit of impatience 
tliruw himself from a terrace of the palace on the 22nd of 
October, 1795. He died two days after, bequeathing his 
throuc to his cousin Bajce Rao, the son of the luckless 
Raghoba, and the last of the Pesliwas. Bajeo Kao was a 
prince of many accompljBhmcuts,*meutal and bodily, graceful 
hi person, mild in his demeanour, and of the most insinuating 
address, but distinguished above every prince of the ago by 
bis profound dissimulation, and lus utter uuscrupulousness. 
As he grew up Nana Fumnveso had watched his movements 


with great jealousy, and hud for some time detained him a 
close prisoner. The unexpected death of the Peshwa con* 
founded all the plains of Nana, and gave rise to a series of 
complications unmatched even in Mahratta history, of which, 
however, wo can find room for only a brief outline. 

Chimmjcc, Imdlcdiately after the catastrophe Nona as- 
pcth»«. 17M. gembied the Mahratta chiefs, carefully suppressed 
the dying bequest of the late Peshwa in favour of Bajce Rao, 
and proposed that his widow should be required to adopt 
Cliimuajcc, the younger brother of Bajce Rao, in whose name 
he himself proposed to continue to administer the government. 
Bajee Rao, on I'ccciving intimation of tliis plot, which, if suc- 
Isessful, would have deprived him of all his rights, opened a 
secret correspondence with young Sindia and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, and offered them jaygeers of the value of 
four lacs of rupees a year if they would support, his claim to 
the succession. Nana Fomuveso discovered this negotiation, 
and resolved to dreumvent Sindia by releasing Bajee Rao cS 

9 K 
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biB own aocord, and pladng him on the vacant throne. That 
prince was accordingly conducted to Poona, and rccondlcd to 
Nana, whom he engaged to maintain as bis ministCT. Mcan« 
while Balloba, Sindia’s chief adviser, who resented this prO’ 
ccoding, resolved to counteract the designs of Nana, and 
directed the army, then encamped on the banks of the 
Godavery, to march up to Poona. Nana, who was as re¬ 
markable for political talent as for personal cowardice, im¬ 
mediately fled to Poonmder. Balloba, now master of the 
situation, proposed to Pureshram Bhao, the commandcr-in- 
chief, that Bajee Bao should be set aside, and placed in con- 
fluomont, that the widow of the late Peshwa should adopt 
Cbln^ajee, and that Pureshram himself should be the chief 
minister. He sought advice of Nana in his retreat, and that 
wily statesman not only gave his approval of the adoption, hut 
proceeded in person to Satara to procure the investiture from 
the descendant of Sevajoe. Bajee Bao, ignorant of tlieso 
machinations, repaired to Sindia’s camp, where ho was de¬ 
tained as a prisoner, while Cbimnajce, greatly against liis own 
wilt, was installed as Peshwa on tho 26th of May, 1796. 

Pnreshram Bhao, now at the head of the 
^^e^JJ^_"^goveTnment, immediately released tho minister 
4ih Decembor. Nizam, who had been held as a hostage 

for fourteen months since the battle of Burdla. 


The great object of all the parties in power at Poona 
at this time was to obtain possession of the person of 
Nana, who was obliged to fly for security to the fortress 
of Mhar. Hie fortunes now seemed to be at the lowest ebb, 


but'they were restored by his extraordinary tact. Tho 
vigour 4^ bis judgment,” as the historian of the Mahrattas 
observes, “the fertility of his resources, the extent of his 
jnft npnfw, and the combination of instruments he called into 
action, surprised all India.” He renewed his communications 
with ^jeo He entered into an engagement with tho 
Nizam, whidi is generally known as the treaty of Mhar, and 
was dated the 8th of October 1796, in wbteb it was provided 
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that a body of 15,000 Hyderabad troops and a triun of artfl* 
lory shonld be sout to assist in establishing Bajuc Ihui as 
Fcshwa, and Nana as minister, and that, in return for this 
assistance, the territory the Nizam bad been constrained to 
cede to the Mahrattas should be restored, and the balance of 
the indemnity remitted. Balloba, the inveterate foe of liana, 
having received some intimation of these schemes, determined 
to frustrate them by sending Bajec Rao as a prisoner into 
Hindostan. He was sent under the charge of Sirjee Rao 
Ghatkay, arid on the route succeeded in corrupting him, by 
promising his master, Sindia, a donative of two crores if be ob> 
tained his liberty and his crown; he was liberated accordingly. 
The schemes of Nana were no^ matured. He had sfcurcd 
the co'oporatiou of Roghoojee Bhonslay, and Holkar. He had 
gjiined over Sindia by tlie promise of Pureshram’s jaygoers, 
worth ten lacs of rupees a year, and on the 27th of October, 
1796, that chief commenced the revolution by seizing his own 
minister Balloba. Pureshram took to flight; Nana marched 
in triumph to Pooua,and on the 4th of December placed Bajce 
Run on the throne of bis ancestors, and cancelled the adoption 
of Chimnajec. 

Nana relied and Bajcc Rao, whosc natUTC was to tnist no one 
.conflr»ed,Deoein-and to deccive all, was no sooner in possession of 
ber, )<J7. power tlian he began to plot the destructiem of 
th<^ two men who had been the chief instruments his 
elevation. The agency of Sindia was employed against 
Nana, who was induced by the representations of the in¬ 
famous Sirjee Rao to pay his master a visit of ccrconony, 
when he was seized and confined in the fort of Ahmednugur. 
’ His escort, consisting c£ a thousand persons, was strij^d, 
maimed, killed, or dispersed. Troops were sent to pillage his 
adherents, and the capital presented a scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. Having thus disposed, as he thought, of Nana, 
Bujee Rao began to devise means of ridding himself of Sindia. 
who had recently espoused the beautiM daughter of Sirjee 
Kao Ghatkay. The wedding was. odebratod with eKtoa> 

8x3 
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ordinary display and expense. The monthly cost of his army 
at Poona^ moreover, did not fall short of twenty lacs of 
rupees. He began to be straitened for money, and was cou> 
strained to press Bajee Bao for the two crores which had been 
agreed on as the price of his release and elevation. Bajee 
Bao pleaded the emptiness of his treasury, but advised him 
to constitute Ghatkay his chief minister, and instruct him to 
levy this sum from the wealthy inhabitants of Poona. The 
advice was taken; the rofSan was let loose on the capital, 
and, as long as it exists, his name will be remcmbei'cd with 
horror and execration. He proceeded in the first instance to 
tfao Peshwa’s palace, where he seized the ex-ministers of the 
party,of Nana, and scourged tiiem until they gave up their 
property. The rich bankers and merchants, and all who 
were suspected of the possesaion of wealth, were tortured till 
it wa) surrendered. For muiy days the dty of Poona was 
given up to plunder and violence. Amrit Bao, the Ulogitimato 
son of Bagboba, -who had been placed in the office of minister 
on the impriaoumont of Nana, not knowing that the infamous 
Ghatkay had been set on these atrocious proceedings by the 
advice of his own brother, Bajee Bao, attributed them to the 
malevolence of Sindia, and proposed to assassinate him. 
Bajee Bao readily entered into a project sp entirely in ac-. 
cordance with his own wishes, and one Abba Kally was 
selected to despatch him, at a public interview, in the 
Feshwa’s palace. Sindia was summoned to the audience 
efaamberj and Bajee Bao upbraided him with the arrogance an d 
cmelty which he mid ftis servants exhilnted, and declared that 
he w«Md no longer endure the contempt shown to his authority, 
ordering him at the same time petemptorily to depart from the 
ciptaL Sindia rephed, with the greatest modesty, that he 
was anxiooB to obey, but ooold not remove bis camp for want 
of funds, and sdicited payment of the large sum which had 
been expended in searing Bajee Bao on the throne. At this 
moment Ainit Bao inquired whether he should ^ve the signal 
to the executioner, but ^jee Bao’s couiago failed him, and 
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Studia was allowed to depart m peace. This waa the first 
oecasion on which the Pcafawa maiufeated that irrcBolutioa of 
purpose which marked his character through life, and ren¬ 
dered him an object of general contempt. It was in the 
midst of this scene of intrigue and confusion that Lord 
Wellosley assumed the ofiico of Governor • Genci'al, and 
speedily convinced the native princes of India that the energy 
of Hastings and Cornwallis was restored to the British 
Government. 

imtigw'Mivi pomta on which Lord Cornwallis 

oftiMunx, hud received specific instnictionB before ho em- 

barked for India, bad reference to the amalgamation 
of the King’s and the Company's hrmy. Mr. Bundas considered 
that India could be retained only by a large European force; 
and as the number of European soldiers in India, in 1788, 
was only 12,000, to about 58,000 native sepoys, ho deemed it 
necessary, in order to create a feeling of perfect security, to 
augment it to about 17,000, so as to establish the proportion 
of one to three. He considered it important that the whole 
of this force should be under the Crown, and “ act in concert 
with tb||general strength of the empire.” Lord Cornwallis, 
doi'iug ^ residence in India, collected a mass of information 
bn the subject, ^Aiich be embodied in an elaborate minute on 
his return to England. He proposed that the whole anny, 
European and native, should be transferred to the Crown; 
but be considered it indispensable that the European officers 
of the native army should remain an essentiaTIy distinct body; 
that they should go out to India early in life, and ddvote 
jbemselves entirely to the Indian service, in which a perfect 
"knowledge of the language, and attention to the customs 
and religious prejudices of the sepoys, was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This plan of amalgamation, which appeus to have 
been drawn up in November, 1794, wa8 rejected 1^ the Court 
of Directors, who were not disposed to transfer their entire 
military establishment to the Crown; and it did not receive 
the full concurrence of the Board of ContinL 
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Before tliis plan was ready for consideration, 

tfutlnjr of fhft - ^ 

Bengal offlcerii the omceiB of the Bengal army were in a state of 
JJ98-9#. mutiny. Lord Cornwallis had been employed 

during his administration in abolishing sinecure ofBces. and 
lessening tho sources of illegitiinate both in the civil 
and military branches of the service. The civilians had been 
compensated for these reductions by increasod salaries, but 
it was impossible to adopt the same rule with regard to a 
body of officers ceanted thousands. The command of a 
regiment was still worth 80,000 rupees a year, but the 
general disproportioit iu the remuneration of the two services, 
was a source of constant envy and discontent to the military 
branch. This feeling was hidamed by the superior advao* 
tuges of rank enjoyed by the King's officers. Sir John Shore, 
on ftSflUTTiing the government, found that he hod to deal, not 
with the discontent, but with the actual insubordination of 
the Ben^I army, and, in a countiy in which ho felt that “ tho 
civil authority was at the merc^ of the military.” This spirit 
of mutiny oontinued to increase throughout tho year 1794 $ but 
tho officers refrained from any overt act of rebellion, while 
they wuted to ascert^ how far the new regulatMPS whiclt 
Mr. Dundas was drawing up in lieu of Lord Comwafll’B amal¬ 
gamation Bchome, proved agreeable to their ^shes. The regu- 
ktions, however, were deli^cd so lung, that the patience of 
the officers was exhausted, and on Christmas-day, 1795, Sir 
John Shore convened the Council, and laid before them the 


alarming intelligence he had Just received. Delegates had 
been elected from each regiment to form an executive board, 
and the whole army was bound by the fmost solemn obliga¬ 
tions to protect their persons, and make good their losses by 
a general subscription. This board was authorized to treat 
with government on these terms:—that the ^mpany’s regi¬ 
ments ^ould not be reduced} that the King's troops shodd 
be limited by law to a small number; that promotion should 
invariably go by seniority ( and that all allowances which had 
at ai^ tims‘bew granted to the army, including douMe batts, 
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Bhould be reetorcd. If tbcHe conditions were not acceptoL 
they were prepared tp seize the Govomor-Geneml and 
ilic Gomiaandcr-ui«cbiief, aud tabu possession of the govern- 
ment. 

Conciiiuory Tho Gooudl was thmidorstrock at this state 

affairs. It was a crisis of the same magnitude as 
that which Clive liad (loollcd thirty years before 
by his uudauiited bearing; but tiiere was no CUvo at Calcutta. 
The Governor-General iustaully dispatched orders for troops 
to the Cape and Madras, aud directed the Admiral to bring 
ujj Ilia whole squadron to Calcutta without delay; ho likewise 
accepted an offer from De Boigno, of the services of a cnrjis 
of Sindia’s cavalry, commando^ by European officere. The 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Robert Abcicrnmby, pvoceoeded to 
Cawnpore. Though be was not the man for the eiiiergoncy, his 
otBcial character and his coui toousmanjior clfwstodsome good; 
but it was tho firmness of the arlillcty in Calcutta, aud the 
manly resistance of several officers at Cawnpore, that stemmed 
the tido*of mutiny for the time. The long-expected regula¬ 
tions arrived at length, in May, ITDfi, aud disgusted all 
parties. Sir John Shore described them as a mass of confusion, 
calculatld neither to gratify the officers, nor to improve the dis- 
•cipline of the army. Tho spirit of revolt blazed forth afresh. 
Remonstrances poured in upon the bewildered government 
from every quarter, and on the 30th of June, Sir John Shore 
wrote to Ms superiors at home stating, that the pressure on 
him had been so great, as to oblige him to give way, partly, 
aud to modify the regulations. In a minute which ho pro¬ 
mulgated in India, he expressed a hope that the general code 
' which ho had drawn up would be acceptable to the oflocors. 
The regulations were so modifiod,that there was little of them 
left. The concessions went even beyond the expectations of 
the anny. Arrears of batta to the extent of seven lacs of 
rupees, were granted unasked; the arrears of brevet rank were 
gratuitously bestowed, aud such an addition made to tho allow- 
uices of officers of all grades, as to entail a permanent 
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addition of Bevcn lacs of annual expenditure. Tbc weakness 
of government had 
factious army. In a letter to Lord Comwaliis, immediately 


, in fact, siUTcndered everytlimg up to a 


after this transaction, Sir John Shore admitted that he was 


little qualified by habit or experience, to contend with a din* 
contented army, and the responsibility of tliese wretched 
measuies, must, therefore, test chiefiy with tho Commander* 


in>chicf. 


Alarm of the intelligence (A these concessions, which 

Hioiatryin Teachcd En^and in December, 1796, filled the 
xofiaaA 17M. jfinigtry alarm, and they determined imme¬ 
diately to supersede Sir John Shcao. Lord Cornwallis was 
importuned to proceed foi^with to India, and ho was 
assured by Mr. Dundas, that if he could bring himself to 
forego lus comforts at home for only a twelvemonth, and 
spend three months at Calcutta, and three months at Madras, 
he would do the greatest service to his country that ever any 
man had it in his power to do. So urgent did tho necossity of 
the case appear, Mr. Dundas offered bis own scr/iccs, in 
case of Lord Cornwallis’s refusal, and stated his readiness to go 
out to Bengal as Q'ovemor-O^eral; but Mr. Pitt refused to part 
with his colleague, and Lord Comwailis determined *'to sacri¬ 


fice all personal consideratbn of comfort and^ppiness, to the^ 
service of the public.” Ho was sworn in as Govemor-Generul 


on the Ist of February, 1797, and the appointment was imme¬ 
diately announced to all the Presidcnces in India. On the first 
intellience of this spirit of insubordination, Mr. Dundas de- 
claie(| himself averse to all concCBsious, and resolved to put it 
down with a high hand. But he met with serious obstructions 
in various quarters, and was obliged, at leng^ to succumbs 
to ditmmstances. There was a regularly organised committee 
of Bengal officers then sitting in Loudon, as the n^resenta- 
tives of the mutineer in India, and the Court of Directors 


and Mr. Dundas, strange to say, entered into negotiations 
with them, and passed, what Lord Cornwallis designated, 
u '‘milk-and-water order,” with which ^tbey desired him to 
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embark for India and aesnme the government, which he 
refused to do. They proceeded farther to make concesdon 
after conccssiou to the London committee, and even promoted 
one of tbo lingleaders to a confidential post at the India 
House. Lord Comwailis therefore resigned the office of 
Governor-General in disgust, on the 2nd of August. 
Affitinofonde; ^he most memorable event of Sir John Shore’s 
•uattof the administration was.the change which ho made in 
' the Oudo BUOGCBsion. Hyder Beg Khan, tlie chief 
minister, was a native statesman of vast energy and singular 
ability, and sustained the sinking fortunes of the state with 
gi'cat vigour. His death in 1795, and the appointment of a 
successor totally devoid of principle, put an end to all hope of 
icfonu in thu government. By nature, the Yizicr was a 
man of good disposition, but spoiled by tbc enjoyment of 
absolute power, and by tho fools, knaves, and sycophants, 
who composed his court. During the seventeen years of his 
reign he had lived only for one object—the gratification of 
his pcisonal appetites. Some .idventucer who visited 

his court introduced to his notice the diversion of a raco by 
old women in sacks. The Yiaer was euchauted with this 
new pleasure, and excised, that though he had expended a 
crore of rupees ip procuring amusement, he had never found 
anything so much to his taste. Tbc government was com¬ 
pletely effete, and, but for tho protection of the English 
battelions, tbc country would long since have been absorbed 
by Sindia. Sir John Shore, before he resigned the govern¬ 
ment, paid a visit to the Nabob at Lucknow, and prevailed 
<m him to appoint Tufuz^ Hussein, his minister. He had 
.been his master’s representative in Calcutta, and had obtained 
the entire confidence of Sir John Shore by the simplicity of 
his character, his unblemished integrity, and his great abilities; 
In his various interviews with the Yizicr, Sir John endeavoured 
to inculcate on him the necessity of endeavouring to promote 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness of his people; 
but he found that such questions had never oome within the 
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scope of bis imagination. Wbatever favocrable impresBion 
the Governor-General might produce in the morning, was 
completely effaced in the evening, when the Vizier was agun 
closeted wil^ his buffoons and parasites, or stupihed with opium. 
After a residence of six weehs at Lucknow, Sir John returued 
to Calcutta, and the Nabob, worn out with excesses, died in 
the course d the year. 

Vizier Au. The Bucccssiou of his reputed son, Vizier Ali, 
Kzixai. 1787. ratified by Sir John Shore on the ground that 
the old Nabob bad acknowledged bis title, that the Nabob’s 
mother bad ^ven it her sanction, and that it was generally ac¬ 
quiesced in by the people. But he subsequenUy received 
information of bis spurious t^lh and violent character, and, 
from that feeling of consciuntiousness which had always guided 
his conduct, proceeded to Lucknow to investigate the case. 
Before he reached it, he was met by the minister, Tufuzzil 
Hussein, who assured him that Vizier Ali was not even the il¬ 
legitimate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the low^t caste} that his elevation'had created aston^hment 
and disgust, and that the succession belonged of right to 
Sadut AU, the brother of the late prince. The province of 
Oude was considered by the people of Hindostan to stand in 
a position altogether different from that of ^y other princi- 
pi^ty in India. Li 1764 it bad been conquered by tho 
British arnui, and ftxfeited by the laws of eastern warfare. 
It was afterwunls voluntarily restored to the family of 'the 
Virier by Lord Clive, and was ever after considered a de¬ 
pendency of the ^tish Government, and the appointment of 
its Nabobs was held to rest on the will of the Governor-. 
General Sir John fdt the foil responsibiUty of his situation,. 

wag most anxious to do justice. He consulted aU those 
^ho were lil^dy to (^e impartial testimony, and he found 
the statement ^ the minister regarding the ignoble birth of 
Virier AU fuUy confirmed. He learned, likewise, that since 
his elevation he had exhibited great violence and unsteadiness 
of oharactar, and the most hoatale designs towards the EngUsh 
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Govemmeiit. Sir John, therefore, came to the ofmclnsion 
that it would be injurioua to the country, and diagracefol to 
the British name to support him, and that, as all the children 
of the late Nabob were illegitimate, the throne ought to 
(luscend to bis brother. 

Amngemcnt priDCC was at the time rending at Bonarea, 

withsnadut and Sir John Shore deputed Mr. Cherry, the 

Beaident, to announce the intentions of the British 
Government to him. He was likewise presented with the 
draft of e treaty, which, with some subsequent modifications, 
embraced the following provisions: that the defence of the 
Oiido dominions should remain exclusively with the British 
Government; that the number«of British troops stationed in 
Oude shonld consist of 10,000; aird that the annual payment 
for them should be seventy'Six lacs of rupees, which was to 
Vary according to the increase or dimmution of the force; 
that the fortress of Allahabad, the key of the {ffovince which 
tlie English were to defend, should be made over to them; 
that tbd Nab(^ should not mmtain more than 35,000 troops, 
and shiiuld enter in'O no negotiation with any foreign power, 
without the consent of the British Government. The treaty 
made sneh arrangements as a superior would dictate to a sub* 
ordinate, and fi^ly bore out the impression that Oude was 
subject to the Company. During this negotiation, Sir John 
was encamped in the immediate neigbboorhood of Lucknow, 
and exposed to no little peril from Vizier Ali, who was sur* 
rounded by bands of desperate men, who openly talked of 
Ids asBasonation. The city was then supposed to cpntain 
800,000 inhabitants; the streets were narrow lanes and 
intricate passages, capable of being strcmgly defended, aq^ 
every house was filled with armed men. Ibrahim Beg, a 
bold and reckless adventurer, commanded tile troops of Vizier 
Ali, and had 300 pieces of ordnance, of which 80 were so 
posted that they could not be seized without great danger. 
Sir John Shore was strongly advised by the minister and 
the nobles to anticipate the designs of Vizier Ali, and seize 
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him jn the city, bnt he felt that the firing of a single siiot 
might lead to the massacre of thousands, lu the midst 
of these dangers, his escape from which was pronounced 
by his successor in the government to be miraculous, ho 
maintained the utmost calmness and composure, and his con¬ 
duct throughout this transaction exhibited a pattern of coiuage 
and resolution. 

atdotAUiB. Sadat Ali at length reached Cawnpore, and 
■uued, 1198. ^as escorted from thence to Lucknow, a distance 
of 50 miles, by a large British force, and all the embarrass¬ 
ments of Sir John Shore at once terminated. Yisier Ali was 
deserted by his servants and followers as Sadut Ali ap¬ 
proached the city, in which lie was procimmed Nabob Vizier 
on the Slst of January, 1798. Vizier Ali waa removed to 
Benares, where he resided some time on bis pension of a lac 
and a half of rupees a year, cherishing the most inveterate 
feelings towards the English Government. The revolution 
was bailed by Europeans and natives as an act of justice, and 
the general feeling in Oude was that " the right had come to 
the rightful.” The Court of Directors recorded that ‘*in 
circumstaaces of great delicacy and embarrassment, Sir John 
Shore bad conducted himself with great temper, abllilty, and 
firmness.” Dr. Lawrence, a friend of Mr. Bhrke’s and one of 
the managers of the iropeachni^nt of Hastings, threatened 
Sir John with an indictment for his proceedings in Oude, but 
it was never carried into execution; and the impartial voice of 
poaterity has paid homage to the honesty, the wisdom, and the 
vigour manifested by him on this occasion. Immediately 
after Saadut AU had been {daced on the throne, Sir Jolm 
Ihore, who had been created Lord Tcignmoutb, returned to 
Calcutta, and embarked for England on the 25th of Mar^ ih, 
1798. 
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AbdUaafl, tbdr ov^gin, SS4. 

AbdoolU Kbuit Ui6 Syod, ammIs Fsrokshm to nount the tlifOBA^ 18$; seii 
tip A&oUier coiMrof; k dak*tddy IMK 

Aborigiaei of Indki thoir oretd aad UagtugM; diolodged by ottooetiite 
invAdank 8. 

Adll SbAh ox BodjAporOi joisA the oonfedency e^tiaat the Portugaoeei end it 
defoeted* 118. 

Adilii tlie laet emperor of the floor dTBMtj, 101,108. 

Aflgbe&e of OriesA rebel, Aod ere era&gtuehed, 210. 

Ahme^urur, djsAety of NisAoi 8be& eetAbliihed, 8S; Attacked hr Akbar, 
And oefendM by Cbasd floltanA, 120 ; OAptnre ^ it, 121 ; ita vigor 
renewed byHaUk Amber, 128; tnecogAtUcka the Portugnoee, and in 
muliwd, 119; abeorbed in the Mognl empire, 137. 

Ahmta Bhah Abdalee, hie early hiek^and progreea; invadeetlie Pontabt 
defoated at flirhind, 266; uTadei India a eecond time, 266; hie third 
ioTaeion; saoka Delhi, 267; defeat* the Mabrattae at Paaipot, 201. 

Ahmed Rbah, the UnguL aeoendi the throne of Delhi, 266. 

Ajniere, a powerful Hindoo monarohy In 1191,41. 

V Aabar, Mogul emperor; bk birth, M; enec^^ to the throne, 106; defeate 
lirTOU at Pani^t, 104; baooinea hie own nwter at nineteen; constitution 
of hia^army, 106; rerolt of hie general^ 106; full eatabOi^ment of hk 
authority, 107; intenaarriagea with Hindoo princoame, 106; ooaqocirA 
Chittore and GnEera4t09; and Bengal, 111; rerolt and eubjugatiou of 
hie Mogul generals, 112; CDMueru Caehinara^ 118; defeated 1^ m Kby- 
bereea; conqwvn Sind# and Chadahar, 114; attacka and captares Ahiu^- 
nugur, 121; w death, 122; hla character and inetitutioos; hie religiaiie 
viewe and iolar^on, 128; htereTenne eyitem, and the dirieion ot the 

* empire, 124; his military syiteai, and hie eoux\ 126. 

Albuqueraue, the greateet of all the Portuguese riceroys, 89; luieee the 
colonU power of the Portuguese to its summit; his bsM treatment and 
deati^90. 

Aleiandor the Grea^ hie expedition to India, 12; defeats Pome, and the 
Cathaians, 18; hie amy refuses to eroae the fiutlege; his grand viowe; 
builds Alexandria; diae at Babylon, 14; his tune spread throuffhont the 
East, 16. 

All vordy yioe^ of Bengal; mamhea into Orissa, 224; eneountAu tlia 
Mahrattas ctx hie return, 225; harassed by continual Uahratta inva* 
sions, 227 ; rebellion of Hustapha, 228; reeigiLS Orissa, and pays choui to 
the M^rattas, 229; his death, 269. ^ 

AliHerdan, he^ya Oandahar to 8hah Jehan; his great pnhUe works, and 
his canal, 189. 

Alt Oobur, son of the emperor, eeoapee from Bdhi, and miters B aber ; besieges 
Patna; retires, 284; accepts a donation from Clive, 286. 

AUa-ood^aexL Oborr, defeats Byraxu, 39; sacks Ghusni; it defeated and 
oaptured by the Bel juke, and restored to towst; hie death, 40. 

AUa-ood-daan, Ghiljie, eondnoU the first Vahomediri SKpad^n across the 
Kerbudda; takes Deogur; ssMsiustee hie unola, 84; conquers Guasrat, 
66; captures OUtlora, 66} exttngidehsstbaBslIal4y3msty,67; sendssuc* 
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eesdre expeditions to the Deccan, as far «s Gape Comorin, and acquiroa 
extraordinary wealth, 56; hia death, 59. 

Almeyda, the first Poringneae viceroy of India; attacked by Die Ii(!;ypHaR 
and Gnserattoe fieeia, 68; death of his eon, and his own great eucootta, 69. 

Alnmgir, emperor of Delhi, aeaaaainatod hj Qha^ae-ood^deen, 288. 

Alaptugeen, goremor of Gtndahar, beoomea independent, 27. 

Ama^vnation of the King's and Company's troops, enjoined on Lord Corn- 
Wallis, 447; approredbrlHtt, 486, by Dundas; Lottl Comwallu's schme 
reject^ by tlm Court of thre^re, 501. 

Andra dynasty, extent and doraiion of its power, 29. 

Angria, Conajee, the tfahratta pirate, fortines Qheri^ beds an English and 
PortogoSMnsst,and captmethm Dnioh▼eesela, 268; (^Lsrialicaiitnrod 
by OUts and Watsoiu 269. 

A&ttBgpid, the Hindoo king of the Pofijab, attacks Mahmood of Gour, and 
is totally defeated, 80. 

Anwar-ood'dsA, anointed ifabob of IheCanttie; founds family of the 
Nabob, 281; attacks the French at Madras, and is doieatad, 286; defeated 
and slain at Amboor, 24L 

Anee, indscBATe action brfore, between Coots and Hyder, 899. 

Anas, battle of, gained by OoL Ksating orer the MaKrattas, 869. 

Aanugtel^ appointed Tiovoy of Jhs Daoean, 141; AtCaoks Qoloonda, and 
bams ayderibad, 142; attacks Aejapore; reosUed to J>elhi by his father's 
illness, 148; his charaetar, 144; defeats Dara, enters Delhi, deposes Sliab 
jshan, and aonnts the throaa, 146; disposes of his brotLers, 148; his 
illnsBS and reoorery, 149; rashes the height of bis prosperity, 162; 
renewi the war with Seraj^ 168; iavides tbs Khyber and is 164; 

persecutes the Hindoos, and impoess the jassia, 166; his grind expedi¬ 
tion to the Deccan, 171; disaetrous invasion of the Ooncan, 172; conquers 
and extinguishes Beejapon. 178; p^ an end to the kingdom of Golounda, 
174; his oondoot towards the SngliBU, 212,213; his iscreaeing embaruss- 
ments in his oonfliot with the Mahrattae, 180; makes oTortures to tlic'in, 
and retires disoomfltad to Ahmednugv; his daaA, 161; and ohamtor, 
182. 

Baber, bis sariy eareei, 91; bis five enoditkuui to India, 92; defeale fho 
emperor, and captnree D^hi, 98; defeats Baaa Sunga, 94; conquers 
Obundem Oude, and Behar; bis death and ebaraeter, 9A 

Bahadoor Bhaii suooeeds Aunugsebe, 182; his death, 186. 

Bahadoor Bhah of Quserat, tie sggreeaiTe wars, 96; defeated by Humayoon; 
rsooTSTs his Idngdom; his doth, 97. 

dynast; its estabUshment in the Deooan by Hasson Gauge; extent 
of J^goom. 77; reaclue the summit of prosperity, 81; the kingdom 
broken m and Ive states grow out of it, 88. 

BaQUe's, Col., dstaohment satix^ annihilated bv fiydsr, 890. 

Bajes b e w w e s Peshwa; impetuosity of his ooaracter, 192; inonraions into 
hUlwa, 198; obtains the aoid of Guxerat, 194; d^eats Dhabury, and 
iMkas the ancestor of the Gufokwar family joardian of his infant sou; 


eonToHon with the Kiaam, 196; obtams Jhsnsi; Mslwa conceded to 
him 196; nmr^es to tiie gate! id l>elfaL and retirea, 197; defeats Uio 
Nisazn at Bhopal, 198; his death and ohmoter; oonst^idation of the 
liahntta power under hi 2 B« 226. 

Bajee Bso, the 20^ the throne bennsaihsd to him by Madhoo Bao; his cha.* 
*97: plots and connioipiots at Poona, 4d6t he succeeds as Peabwa; 
of Nairn Funuueee, 499; desigus the assassination of Dowlut 


raoter,^7: 


gets Hd of Nam 
Siadii* 500. 

Bali, Hindoo region and ipetitations in the island of, 17. 

.BalajseTishvnaiiath;'hisazwi&;siesa to ttie office of Peihwa; hiseiMny,187; 
obtalosaimt prirflages iron Hussein AH; observations mt Ihcso, 188; tbe 


policy; 
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Balujee Bao, succeeds Bajee Kao as Paehn, SSd; olitdiii the simremo an* 
therity anion^; the MiUirattaS) 253; attacks Balahut Jung, and » defeated 
by Sussy, 253; rayages the Carnatic; Mahmtta system of plunder* 255; 
sends a great amy against the Ah^cesi 289; irhioh is defeated at 
Panipat* 291; dka of a broken heart* 292. 

Dalaaore, aetabliahment of the ooiDpasy*a faetoir at* 207. 

Bappa* the Bajpoot; his axploita; attaokt the tfahomedans. 24; placed on the 
UiTOfio of Ubittore^ 25; goes to Kboraaaa and manies Uahoinedan wive>, 
26. 

Beder; cno of the prindpalities which roae on the ruins of the Bahminy king¬ 
dom* under the Bsr^ ah^y dynasty, 63,114. 

Beejapore; becomes independent under the AdU ehahy dynasty, €3* 116; the 
l^rcat gun CMt by "Boittiy Khsn* 117; attacked by Anmn^te^ 148: again 
invadra by him, 178; estinction of ttie kingdom; magutficent edideea of 
its prill cea, 174. 

Bocjuynugur, foiudation of tbs Hindoo Iduriom ttie king oonstantiy 

woratc'l by the Bahminy anniea: he enufta Mahomedans; m continued 
want of succoM, 80; reaouroee of the kingdom; sttaekod "by four Mabo- 
ittecUn princea; entire defeat of the Hinmoarmy at Tellieotta, 116; ex¬ 
tinction of the kingdom, 117. 

Beguraa of Cade, demand the (reasureeud ^yjrceni said to be bequeathed to 
tlicm by the Vialer: the demand oomproimsed by the Resident* 84R; the 
Vir.ior at Chunar obtains Hastiug's oonscut to despoil them, 418; they are 
deprived of wealth and lauds, 4tU; ibdr servante tortured, 420; their jay- 
goon rettorod, 421. 

Belial, tlio Hindoo dynasW of. in tho Deccan, exttoguisbed, 57. 

Bololi Lodi, emperor of Delhi; bisaneostry; inoeesant wars wHh Jounpoto, 

* G9; extingmsbes that kiu|^(»ni; his doath* 70. 

Benares, the ancient Hindoo dynasty of 1^, 41; Hs temples destroy^ by 
Auru&gwbe, 165; the prorince of, ceded to the Company by the vkior, 
848;•Me Cbc^ Sing. 

Bcnfleid, Paul, hia humhle pedtion in the seryioe; demand of 28 laoe he had 
adyanced to the Naiiob, and on tho crops of Tanjore, 880; creates c*ght 
members of Parliament with the mon^ of Mahomed Ali; consigned to 
infamy 1^ Burke. 486; gains 60 Jacs by the payment of the Nabobs debts 
wHbout inquiry, 487. 

Bengal, introduction of brahmioa and kayutts, 26; Hindoo power extin- 
gnishod* 45; Ayolta from the throne of Dellii, 08; reconquered by 
Akbur, 112; establishment of Porti^ueee power in it, 187; its toi^ 
^fSxtiDction, 189; first establishment of ^ Hast India Company, 206; 

^ ^mbandonod by Oliamock, 219; he retumsTOd founds Calcutta, 214; fifty 
years' contest between the Company Kid the Nabob, 22U; devastator] 
by tbo liahrattas, 226 ; comes under the authority of the English, 
2M; stote of, 1765, 809; double goyemment established by Oliye, injurious, 
842; its wretched condition, 1767-1772, 816. 

Borar, bei^omes independmt under the Imad sbahy dynasty, 88, absorbed in 
me kingdom of Abmednugur, U4; ceded to Akbar by Cband Sultana, 121. 

Bharat, the earliest king of India, 2. 

Bhoje Baja, his peaeem) and illustrions rdgn* 42. 

Bhomdry, raja of Berur; origin of tbo funfly; Boghoojeo Bhonalay invadea < 
the Carnatic, 225; H^tng;s endeayoaru to form an alHajicA ^smh him, 
without Buoceas; suppliea Goddard with proyisions, 869; joins the con¬ 
federacy against the Company, 878; makes an amicable arrangement with 
Hastings, 875. 

Bhopal, noDle conduct of the raja to Goddard, not forgotten W tha British 
government; the Banes decumted with the Star of India, 868. 

Bhnrtpore, founded by the iTauts, 202. 

Bidgrgur captured by tho English; the tsuepa dMda 40 laes of booty among 
themselvea, 417. 
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ule, the trtgedy off 378. 
of Control oonetitiited, 438. 


Bliokhoh 

Boerd 

Bombeff eoqnired from the kini^ of Porinsel^ 2t6« 

Bombej, P^dent end Council; offer eegTetenoe to Beghobe; oepture Salsette, 
86e; oonclnde the treetj of Sural with Be^otft, 359; which ie diaallowed 
in O^onita, 360; ihaj reprobate and eodaeTour to thwart the treaty of 
Poomoder, 363; deepat^ an army to Poonah in the cause of Bagboba, 
363; tike diegiackul oonTentioti oiWnrganm, 867; which they repudiate, 
369. 

Boodh^ hie truth, reH^on, and 
Boodhiem epn^e through Oeyit^ Tfbet, 

m ii 

906. 


Boodhieti expelled from in^ 13. 


Tartary, and China, 11. 



isrumiia, me wonmp enooeea tne meantee ot Mimoo, & 

Bulbun, emperor of Mlhi; his eiemplarr relgUt 61. 

. Bueiv, mahae Salabut Jung eoobadar, w; obtains lai^ donaUone from 

iiS I obtains the northern eircaru, and eetabliaboe a great French power 
in tike Deocan, 264; captaree (he KngUelk faetorioe ou the coast, 26/; hie 
character and p r o m ue ; hie power extinguished by JLall^, 268; returns to 
India et the end of twen^four years, and reaches the coast, 404; 
hie opesatioue al Ouddaloia, eulpraded by the newt of paaoe between 
France end England, 406. 

Buxar, the Vizier defeated at the faaiUe of, 306. 

Byrun of Ohtiani, tike last of the dynasty, pute 6eifH»od-deen to death; de* 
feat^ by Alla-o<^«deeR: his death, A. 

Byram the minister ot Akbar, dismissed; rerolts, and is assasBlnaied, 
103. 

Cabiul, conducts the second Portuguese npeditiou to India, and discovers 
Braall, 36; intrigues against him at Oalicut; scizca Moorish vossels, and 
boms the town, OT. 

OilcQtta, foundation cd, 214; its forttAeation, 216; the Hahratta ditch, 227; 
its defenceless state in 1766, 271; beoeged by Beraja Dowlah, 272; snr- 
rendere; tragedy of the Black Hole, 273; recaptured by Clive, 276; becomoe 
the <^tal ol Bengal, 843. 

Calcutta gouneil; its atrodoua conduct regarding the traoBit duties, 801; 
makee war on Mser Cssshn, 302; its rapacity on the elevation of Nnjum- 
ood^dowlah, 307. a 

Calicut, beoomee independent in the 3tb century, 22; the Zamoriu receives the 
first Portuguese apedxtio^ 36; be attack! the Portuguese and la defeated, 

Cen^har betrayed to the Moguls by All Merdan, 189; reconquered by the 
Persians; urea unsocoessnil atta^ to retake it, 140. 

Candeah, baonnes indepMidant, 66; u subordinate to its ntighboura, 71; 
annexed to (he Mo^ empt^ 1^. 

Cami^ 0^ hk incapad^ and distniawl, 366,367. 

Camatieinvaded hr Bevajae, 168; its extent; overnKn by the Moguls; on* 
trusted to ZulBnr "iniMi, Baood u^d SadntooUa, 229; Anwar^ood* 
dean founds the family of Kabob of the Oa m atic, 231; its revenues taken 
over for (he ei^ensM of the Mysore war, 896; restorad to the Kabob by 
Dundee, 433; 

Cashmere conquered fey Aklar, U8. 

Cava tsmplse originate with the Boodhisit, lA 

Ohanderummei Its setabHshment, 203; m^red by OHve, 277. 

Obaad BuSna, her noble dsfence of AhmednuAr, 120; her trtgie death, 

121 . 

Ohanock retiiea fma fieeghly to Ohnttamitty, 211; taken away to Madras 
by Oeftsfc Aathf 211; istuns and mnda Gel^ta; Els death and 
214. 
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))i4rtor of the &. I. Oompeov, re&eiml of it, 1798,487; erg^ento lor ooa* 
tinuioj; the monopoly ot the Oompeny, 468. 

]heyt 6ing, the feje ol Benarefl; hia mmilj and tMsiUon; extraordhukry aid 
(lenmuded ol him, 415; he heaitatea, and Htu^tanga imposee a fine of 
60 Uca on him; is plact^d under restraint, and e<ca)«8 to Aamuugnr, 416; 
to TUdgegur, 417, and to fiondleound; remarks on this transaotion, 416. 
Chimnajoe, sou of the luckless Bsgboba, mnde Peahwa bjadop^Df 498; his 
adoption cancelled, 499. 

Chin Kilicli Kbai>, the Taitar, as Ki2aiD*^1-moo]k, appmaied soobadar of tho 
Burcan, and founds a now dynasty, 186. 

Chinsurah, its fuundatiou, *209; attacx^ by Clive, ^65. 

Chittnru, illufltrions ancestry ol the rata, 23; inva<lud W Malunoou, who ia 
defeated by Khojuan, 2H; e.iptured oy ^bar; mode in which the ciipfuro 
is oommeoioratsd to this doy; abandoned for Oodyporu, 109. 

Cholas in tlie Deccan, 21. 

Cholund Arst appearance in India, inCoL Pearce's dclachmcmt, proceeding to 
Madras, 87^ 

(.^instianity introduced into India by St. Thomas, 2l). 

CUrouoloCT, ancient, uf the llindoes, 2. 

Cliunda his origin; allies himself with the French, 280; a prisoner ia 
SaUia; is liberated, 2o9; proclaimM^abebol the (/Hxnatlu, 241; marches 
ngiiitist Taniore, and obiigLHl to retire, 242; gives biinwdf up to Mahomed 
All, who orders him to he. ansaseiniUad, 248. 
rhuudiU'gooptii, king of Ifu^du; his connoctioo with Selencns, 15. 

(livil Courts, new organization of, 1798, 474. 

Clive; first development of liin genius, 289; captures Arcot, 216; meniuralilo 
of tliat place, 217; ciiptures Ghoriab; governor uf Fort Bl. David, 
2H9; M?Dt to recovor Cnlcutt.'i, 274; retahos it and attacks lloc^hly, 276; 
defeats tiio Haboh, 276; ca|)iare8 Chaudemagofe. 277; his victory at 
d’lassy. 27D; sends an expedition under Fordeto tho Coast, 288; conflict 
with the Dutch, 286; retumn to Eoglimd, 286; erWed a peer, 807; his 
nnwortliy treatment in Bogland; Court of Directors constrained to send 
, him out a second Uxue as Governor to llengaJ, 808; his arrangoxnents with 
tl)o Nabob of Moorsbedahad, the Emperor and the Vizier, 810; ^vee back 
Oude; obtains tho Dowanny, 810; <|uell8 the mutiny of iheAUropeoA 
uffioen; sots up the Socie^ of Inland Trade, 313; returns to England; 
review of bis cucer; bullied ond badgered at home, 815; bis tragic 
* death, 816. 

of Lord Cornwallis, 1703,475. 

Confederacy, gimncl, {gainst the Eoglin^ by the native powers, 878. 
Conjeveraa, uie capita of an aucient kingdoin, 22. 

, Cootc, Col., defeats iAlly at Wandewaah. 261; captures Pondicherry , 263; Sir 
* Eyre, appointed Commander-In-chic! in Bengal; emharks lorMadrus, 
3^; captures Oarangolly; gains the battle of Porto Novo, 308; and uf 
Pollilore, 894; and oiBclrngur, 396; his death, 404. 
i'oiiiwallls, Lord; his antecedents; bis great reputation, 442; appbintad 
Qovemor-General; sets about tho reform of almsee. 448; enumera^oii ol 
^ tbern, 444; demands the Guntoor Sirkar. 447; the Nizam's demand of aid 

w perplexes him; his notable letterto the Niza^ 448; resolves on war with 
Tippoo, 450; treaties of alliance with the Nizam and the Mahndtas, 461; 
leaves the oampalgu of 1790 to General Medows, 463; sends a force by 
Ujid to lladr^o, 463; takes the field in i«raon; arrives at Madras: 
marches towards Seringapntam, 464; captures Bangalore, 455; battle of 
Arikera, 456; obliged to retire from want of provinonB. 467; conquers 
the Baramshal; captures nnmeivois forts; the grand convoy, 460; he 
marches into Mysoru; captnreR thn defences around Seringapatam, 461; 
Tippoo sues for peace, 462 ; peace of Beringapatam ; its tertn^ 466 ; hia 
proceedings amigned in both Honset; rrafled to Parliimant; to is 
created a Marqum, 466 ; bis revenue lafoms, 467 ; nls dvil and eriminsl 

2 L 
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ingtitntioiiii 474; lie propOM iho Oiukraotoa treaty, wbich Ib accepted by 
Die Niam, 490; a&d rejected by the UabrettAtf, 491; bo relurub to. 
Englea^ 477; eccepU the office of Govoruor-Geuerul a eecoud time, 004; 
throwe it up In diigdet, 000. 

Coadjureb case, 4ld. 

Crimioel Courts ormiised In 17^ 474. 

Ottddepeb, Nabob «, ehooU Nazir Jong, 244. 

Cunouj; ite magnificence; the king snbmite to VabTfiOorl of Gbiizni, 32; 
ooonpied by the lUthorea, 41; the king celebratea the eacnflce of the 
bone, 42; oonquored by Uahomed Ghory, and the kingdom cxtiu- 
gnidi^ 4& 

Danes embark in the trade of Bengal, 209. 

Daood Khan, goveonor of tbeCarnatio, outertained by Ifr. Pitt, TiOrd CliathAiiiV 
father at Aadiaa, 103; o0en tho cftoui to the Ma)ma<y m , 184; govov]u>r 
of Gttserat, 186; attacks and dek^te Hussciu Ali by^ but is kUWd by a 
cannon ball, 107. • 

Dara, son of Shah Johan, Lie character, 144; defeated by Auroognabo'e force; 
is paiaded through Delhi, and put to death, 14$. 

Dariue, his expedition to India; extent of bis conquests, 10. 

Doom, the soathem division of India; its extent and bunndarics, 1; com- 
nrlM five of the early divlsbn 4 and langnagea, 4; ita early history, 2J; * 
first impDon of the Mshomsuns into It, 63; revtdts from Mski^nn'd 
Toghluk, and tho Bolmuny kingdom founded, 04; its deylorubld sum in 
the 16tb century, 119; first invasion by Aldpar, 120; invaded Auraug- 
tebo, 171; conquered by him; great confo^u in consequence, 176. 

Deolaiatoiy Act of 1798, and its results, 486. 

Dilhii its last Hindoo king, Prithiraj, oouteets sspremaev with Dje king (»f 
Ounonj, 41; dsfeats llahoiDed Cnoiy, 48; is totally J^eatod by hitu ja^d 
tbs Hindoo dynasty ceases, 44; awiked by Timur, 67; and by Nadir Sltnli, 

; and by Bhab Abdaleo, 207; and hy Oholam Kadir, 480. 

Dfri-coDa, expedition against it by the English, 288; it is coded to4hen^, 280. 

Dewanny of Songal, Mhar and Orissa, Wtowed on tho Company hy tho 
Emperor, 810. 

Dias Bartholomeir first doubles the Cepe of Good Hope, 84; perlsljos in a 
storm ofl the Cape, 86. 

Dooganr, the battle of, gained by Goddard over the Mahmtlas, 37A 

Doorgawuttee, the Hindoo queen of Qunu; her beau^, her valor, and her 
tn^ end, 107. * 

Dooryu^un defeated hy YoodistLeer; hie death, 8. 

D^ Ali, governor of the Carnatic, defeated and slain, 380. 

Drake, governor of Oalcuita in 176C; hie dastardly conduct, 372. 

Dtt&das moves a vote of censure on Haatinge, 429; and for his recal and 
that of Mr. Hornby, President of Bombay, 430; refusw to support the 
BohlQa charge agunst Hasttoga, 424; first and ablest President of tho 
Board of Control, 484* 

Dsple^ his autecedenta; govmor of Chaademagm; of Pondichernr, 233; 
l£ o^oiition to Itabonrdonnsia, 284; violates the capitulation of Madras; 

. heritgss Port St David; repulsed by tbs Nabob; persusdos the Nabob to 
join mm, 286; defends Ponoichfary against the Eng^ and obtains 
renown in India, 287, deterounss to ertablisb a empire in the 

Deecan. 289; experiencea a reyeiM 242; takes Masui^tam and Ginjec; 
to appoxntod vlomy of all the territories south of the Hlstna, and reaches 
the smomit of his gloiv, 244; superseded by Qodebsu, 260; his fate; 
retnate on his career, 261 * 

Dutch, tbA their first estaUiahnieDt in Beng^ 209; they bring a force from 
Java to Ohlnfuxib, which is defmtod by Oolonel PorAs, 286. 

JSast India Oompany, its origin; fliet adveutv^ 208; eight Huooeediug ad- 
ventuns; mi send venels to India, 204; fuccessfuT combat with Diu 
Pertagnsas; finuMi fnm Jahangsv, 206; and from Shah Jehau, 200; 
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thdr priTtlegefl manned bj OromwT))1, W; ft&d tv Obtrles the Second, 
209; their proaijcrity, 1662—1682, 200; obtoiu Admiralty Jmitidio 
fJon, 210; detemued to fighttbo Grent Mogul; rival oompaoy,csd4b)iBlit^ 
ill Loudou, 210; vend out Admiral NidioUou ^tb a largo ormment; hk 
iuRtrnctioni; hw firct dupcmxl; lio bume Hooghly, 2il; attack ol the 
]>i1grim shipei, «rlurii leads to an accommodataoo vitb tlie emporor, 212; 
Mubitloa of the Company qoeDcbcd for half a ccutury, 214; uuiou <h Uia 
two compaaicH, 219; emlmitfy to D«Uij, 221; noble conduct of Mr. 
liamilton, and privilege ubtoioed through him, 222; atroiigc anomaly of 
itfl Tioaitlon in 1772, 337; ito vieioua conatitutiou, 338 ; mtcrferanca of 
Parliaineui in iU affaire, 339; ita fioancial lUificnitke; the Begulating 
Act, 340; tho Doetaratory Act, 489. 

Tlilur, tfio Koot of the Itajpoot bhite, 24. 

hlistliidU, qiiccot a charter to the East India Company; liar latter to 
tbii Kznporor Akbar, 203. 

EUiis Mr., Chief at Patna; \iU violence, 301; aeixoa tha dty; iiia reoovarod; 
he flLua and ie broaght houk. 302; pnt to death, 303. 

E)lorn» th(' wonderful cavee (4,19. 

kjm^iorur tiUah AUum invadne Babor, and la defeated by Col. Oolliaud, 294; 
ilLfoated a si'cond time by CapU £nox, 293; inveew Moor Caosim with 
the aiiolitdarce of thr^proviDqpe, and prooeedd to Delhi, 208: hia 
arraiigi'iueut witli tlira; gruota the Dewauuy to the Componv, 810; 
aoulcd Uy tho Mulnufite on the throne of Delhi, 33$; quarreb witli thorn, 
2 ui<l iM nduet d to aabiQMtioQ, 336; QUolnm Aodiv puts bis eyes out, 411). 

Eug1iHh, Uu4r |i<»siUou in India oouaidored; the inovitabk oapoueionof their 
duminion, dCo. 

Euftor/jue defeat Akhark army, 113, and Inffle Anrungzebe, 164 

KxiHidiCoQ from Bongal to iiadrok by loud, undur CoL Pearca, 375; reaches 
rulic:U, 391. 

ll*()fOilit]ou from iioniUay U> Di'ilaoro, its succeed, 406; Its discomfiture, 497. 

Faiuiuo, tho gn*at, in Ikiugal 1770,316. 

Fsfuiuu ut Madras, 401. 

.Forokshore Obe^juds the tlirono of Delhi, IM.'); asaassinstod, 189. 

Feruse, BaUminy, mal a twenty-fniir cainpoigus; wars with Beejoynugur; 
p^lruuiecs leaniiug; Ids acragUo, 79. 

Feroze Tijgliluk, the einporor, his luaguificcnt public works, 61. 

Fitch, travels tbrgagh indim 208. 

TUnt. liiout., hk galRut defetico of WoudewosU; refused auy promotion by 
tlie Codi t of l)jrcctoi*s, .393. 

Forde, Ci>l.; his ezpoditiun to the coostr defeats ConflaaR, 28^1; takes Masuli- 
pabun, and obtaius a cevsioD of Unribory from tialabut Jung, 281; diduats 
tha Dutch forte at CLinsuiah, S86. 

Fort Willlont; ita eroctioo, 216. 

Fox’s India Bill; Its provisions, 430; violent opposition to ft, 431: paasas tlie 
Commons, rejeckd in tho Lords, 482; Ciimiiorisou of it with Pitt’s 
Bill, 434. • • 

Fronts Mr. Fhilipj^arrives in Calcutta as M^bor of Council; enters ou a 

^ violont opposidon to Hastings, 346; is wounded in a duel with him, and 
» returns to Fa gland, 364. 

French India Company established, 209. 

Fullerton, CoL, ids expedition into Mysore, 467; his success, 408; bis progress 
orreslud by tbe Madras Goveiiiuicnt; ordered to restore hie oonquosts, 
and then to roUiu them, 4l»8, 409. 

Fysoolla Khan, tho Kt^hilla Chief; error ol Hostincs in his demand on 

426. ^ 

Gherioh, Angria's, oaptured bv Olive and Watson, 269. 

Ohosco-oo^duan, eon of tho Kuom, advances to saiza the Dao^ t wdsoned 
by his own mother, 264. 

Ghasw^-deen, son of tho former, ge&anUiwmo of tha imp«ial troops; 

2 L 3 
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dapoMtndbluidsihecmporor, S 6 $; inTudni the Funjub, and provokes 
Aomed Shah Abdaira, 267 ; isvttca the Mahrattas, 28 (): murdcra tho^ 
emperor* Alnmgecr, 286 . 

Gbasoe Togbluk, iinrt emperor of that family, CO; hts death, 61 . 
Gbeiae-ood-doon, ascesda the throne and a^iHatoa hin hrutlier Ualioiacd 
with him in t)ie goyomment, 40 . 

Qbiljie dynMty euceeeda to the Delhi throue, 50 ; eitiuguisliPil by Ghazee 
Togblnk, 59 . 

Qholam Kadir lacki Delhi; pate out the li!i»)] 6 ror^e eyes; i» niutii»ted by 
Sindia* and dies under ^e opmtioo, 4 HU. 



170 . 

itry from tho 

Jamnato Sarat, 66 ft; takes Ahinedabed, and driven the Mahratiae back 
to the Nerbudd^ 871 ; beati them at Dooganr, 371 ; failure of hia exprdi* 
tion to Poona, 874 . 

lodehen enuereedee Dnpleix, and tenainatcH hontilitiee with the EngliAli, 250 . 
Qciha^ tbe&jjmt prince, 28 . 

Uolconda, the &ootnb ahahy dynaety eetablif,hne an iudepondent kingdom »i, 
63 , 115 ; the kin|| eubmite to Aoruugzebe, and conarnta to nay a ororo of 
rupeee, 143 ; he ta attacked agaii^ by AnmngaelK^ 178 ; ana the kingdom 
is exUnguuhed. 175 - 


^hed, 
rind, tho 


Qooroo Qovind, tho Sikh prophet, 164 . 

(lour, the imdent ca]>ital of Bengal, depoiniUtod, and detceried, 11 $. 

eruat^ in 1776 , 340 ; CDlargexneni of hia 


jwwcrs, 


demanded by Lord Cornwallis, uaiI surro&dorc^l by tint 


Govemor-General; the ofike 
485 . 

Guiekwar, tho royal house of, oatablistmd in Gnrorat by Peelajee, originally 
cowherd. 195 . 

Guntoor Sirxar i 
Nisam, 447 . 

Guaerat, governed by the BliagUais 41 ; the Hindoo power rxtingui^licHl by 
Alla^d*doen, 55 ; brconioaind^iotidout of Delhi, Co; Moxuffov. the Hr»t 
king, 71 ; hia grandson Ahmed builds Ahmedabad, 72 ; SfahmondgovoniH, 
it for iifty years; his illustrious nsigu, 74 ; Uoxuffer,^e second; the wild 
and turbulent Bahadoor Hbah, 70 ; it is conanered by Akbar, 109 ; it 
msfiee over to tlio Oaickwnr, 195 ; diaputee between Govind Pmo and 
rutteh Sing Quick war, 857 ; Futteb Sing znakee a treaty with Baghobu 
and Col. Kcatiiig, 360 . * 

Gwalior, gallant capture of it hr Uajor Popbaui, 372 . 

Hamilton, the enrg^n; his noble conduct; ne obtains privilegee for tho Com* 
nany, 222 - 

Hartley, his extraordinary talent and saocees passes unrequited, 366 ; his 
bilUianI expl oil in MsJabar, 453 - 

VHastings. Warren, his appointment to the service; returns to England; 
appMnted second in Oonncil at Uiadra^ 841 ; governor of Bengnl, 812 ; 
introduces great chanra into theadmlniatratioo; the first RofallJa war, 
346 ; Salle Co^nh and i^faabad to the Vidor, 844 ; outvoted in council, 
and b^omes powerioss, 847 ; accusations concocted i^ai^ him, 349 ^ 
chaige brought by Nundu koomar; he Tofnscs to sit in council to bo s 
bullied by natives, 350 ; the execution of Knudn koomar laid at bis door; 
condeinned by the Conrt of Directora; supported by the Court of Pro* 
priators, 852 ; ofTors to resign, and recalls hie redgnation; Col. Henson's 
death restores bis authority; Cnavering's attempt to seise the fort baffled* 
by Hastings, 853 ; dispute settled by the Supreme Oonrt, 854 ; his vigor¬ 
ous measures on the oceumnee cl the war with Franoe, 868 ; offers a 
treaty to the raj^s of fierar, which is declined. S 74 ; comes to an under* 
stan&ig with him; hie land expedition to Madm, 675 ; tre^y with 
Stadia; treaty^ Sdbyewilh the MabratUa, 876 ; rastoros the uixntoor 
BUar to the Him 884 ; enaigetio meseotee on Ba^'a defeat, 301 ; 
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Mods iiinnoy, Mid troops, Mid Sir Eyn Oooto (o Ifadrftfl, 302; allows the 
iirgotiatioD with Tippoo to take its owii eonrse; reasous for so doing, 
400; makes Sir Eli/aL ^psy ckiof judge of ike Budder, 4U; demand 
extraordinary aid oi Cheyt Sing; and iimicis a fins of 60 lacs of rupees, 
on bis hesitation; proceed to Bouaj^ 41C; bis extreme ponl; escapes 
to Ohunar, 417; oodsodU to the snoilatJou of the bexuns of Oude, 4lS; 
motion for his reeal passed by xho House of Oommons, 4^; Court of 
Directors support the motion; the Court of Prrarictore r^udiate it, 480; 
transactions regarding FyaooUa Khan, 420: Hastings ceosui'cd ty tho 
Court of Biroctors; rcsignstbo government, and returns to England, 421; 
his reception; refused a peeram by Pitt; attacked by Burke, 422; Burke 
goaded bito the irapeuohmeut by lilajor Bcott; charges against Hastings; 
iji* rc'jds a long reply, 426; iJio BohiJU charge; oha^ regarding Clicyt 
Hirig, 424; the Begum ebargo, 425; Hiu«liiigs*s trial; ibgoity of the scene; 
the impeachment conducted by tlio Whi^42C; iL^ilr ime\aispied vio- 
]*>noo; bis aoguittal; mmarks un bis chameter and adniiniKtration, 427. 

Heath, Captmu, his cx;wli(ion toJhnigab audits dlaistiYniH i*e}iults, 213. 

Homu. tho Hindoo miubrter of Adil Hindi; bU great tulouU, 102; lie U 
(Mi'ated by Akinr, 104. 

Hindor> pantheon fully devolopril attor tlie expulsion of tlio Buodhists, 6. 

Huidons, ancieot lii story of th^ 2. ^ 

Hi ivlfioimu introduci^ into .Ta^ra, 17. 

Hiudostan, tho northern diviuon of India; dosoripiion of it; its bonudaries, 
1; early settlomeut of tho Hiudooe in 3; oimpruvis fiTO of the uchrly 
<\i7isions and languages, 4; its c«>U(Utiou when invaded \ry Mabomed 
Obnry, 41. ^ 

Holknr, origin of the family, 105; Tokaj^; hU marauding expedition to 
TTuidostan, 334; sont to HiiidcNitau by Huna Fiirnuvuso to watch Binduk, 
470; his troops defuatcil by those of Biodia, 484; last a]>puaraucd of tlid 
IJolkar troops unde* tho national sUn^rd. 403. 

Hollaud, President of kladras; his disgmocful conduct al^ut Trayascore; 
deserts his post, and returns to Engird, 450. 

•Hoi well, governor of Calcutta, at tho time of ihoirivgody of tho Black hole. 272. 

Hooghlj, ^rly establishii.eut of the Purtuguest*, 1«33; di^Htmction of tho Tor- 
tugueso KOttlemeni, 130; first Euglisb fsetory, 2U7; buint by AdmiVril 
HicboUouy 2U; captnn*d 1^ Clive, 275. 

^ughes. Admiral. oa^un« NogapetAjn and Trincninalee, 396; tights four naval 
actions with Snovuin, 300; quits Msdras Ibsuh snd ^ues to Bombay, 401. 

Humayoon emperor of Delhi; c<mqucrs CiuKorat, 06; thrico defeated by Shore 
K)j:m; his sufTerings iu the desert, 99; flies to Pmvia; his ireatmout tht^ro; 
oaptures OaiiflaluiT, 102; oststIflLilies Liuiself iu Afglianistan; defeats 
Hocunder Boor, aud roosceods UiO th^me nf Delhi, 103. 

llumbevston^ (kil., his movements on the Malabar cosst, 401; inarohcH into 
tho interior; ordcrod liock; purstuil by Tippoo to Pjiniani, 4fl2. 

IXusseib All assiNts Forokshore to ascond tho throne of Dellu, 185; viceroy of 
the Deccan, 187; the Mahrattas inciM tu oppose him, and Jiu gniut^ tlioiu 
tho 1H3; marches tu Delhi, deposes Vorokshfii'o, and puU him to 

« dealiu 189 ; is stabbed to the heart, 190. 

Husiiin Gangu, urgt Bahminy king of the Deoean; his origin and progress, 77. 

Hyderailed n^e the seat of the Kixam^ government, 191. 

Hyder A1i, his parentage; his #A.rly career, 320; foundation of his fortune, 321; 
agroos to aid Lally, 322; reduced to extremity; recovers his fortunes, and 
usurps the throne, 328; inoruoscs his power; oonquers Bednore; giTot 
wu^ltb acquired there, 324; totally defeated by theHahratiss, 325; invades 
MaUbar, and conquers Cslieni; eoofedoincy against him, 820; bn 3 ^off 
tho Mahnvttas; bribes the Nisom to joiji him, 327; dofoatod at Changamn, 
82H; proceeds to the We^rn coast; defeats tho Bombay expedition; 
returns to the Ooromandsl coast, 380; his offer of peaoe rajMad 
Madras, 881; diotatat peace under tta walls; war with m Mahnttes, 88^; 
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disBTMafal d«!e«i ttMilgots, 8S8; ccmstrainH to tnfUre ncnoe, Itia 
cncrottohments ott tbe MfthiitUs, 384; allies biniBcif with K^Uolia; 
attacked by the Malirattw and the Kiwa; defeats thoir obh'cts, 3K5; 
Joini) the confederacy against tbe Eugliab; penro witJi tlie Mahraftna, 
537; his preparations for war; aupmeness of Uie Maflms government, 
he Irarets on the Carnatic; delation of the province^ 38D; an nil ilia tea 
<^1. Bailllo's deta^ment, 391; defeated at Porto Novo, $.03; at PolUlore, 
894; atBolinnr, 895; his reverses io Ualabar, 897; his Utm^ndenoy; 
arrival ef the J^soh eicpedition revives him, 398; hs repulses Coots from 
Aniee, 899; his dsatht 403. 

n^r^m Lodi, iho last of Uiai dynasty, defeated by Babofi 03. 

Tbrablm, eon of Ali Herdan, governor of Bengal, invites Job Chamock from 
Madras, 314. 

Imp^, Sir Elijah, chief judge of tho Supreme Court, 348; and of the 6udder 
Dewaony, 414. 

India, its boondaries, divieioos, extent, and popnJaiion, 1 ; its ton divisinns ^ 
and ten languages, 4; Its conditiun on theaocossion of Baixff, 9.1; anduftcT 
the invudoD of Nadir Shah, 301; and after the battle of raniputi 293. 

India Bills, comparison of Fux*e and Pitt's Bills, 434. 

Inluid tra^ Sodety for, established by Clive; abolished the Court of 
Directors, 314 ^ 

Jauts omigrato from tbe banks of the Indas, 202« 

Jehander bbab, mounts the throne of Delhi, uud is put to death, 185. 

Jebangeor, ssoonds the throne of Delhi, 135; his early proceedings, 133; 
marries Koor Jdisn, 137; aUacks Malik Amlior, and is foiled; kuIkIik'S 
OodTpore, 129; oporatiousln the Depcan, 133; seised byMohabot, 1.19; 
is released and dies, 184. 

Johan Lodi, the Afghan revolts agdnst Shah Jehan; his exploits and d(!ath. 118 

Jenghis Kban; his anteoedents, 48; defeats Kabomed of Kharism; lays wimUs 
n thoQsand miles of country; revoluUon created by him in Central Asia; 
founds the Mogul power, 49. 

Jeeus Christ; bis birth and divine mission, SO. 

Jeypal of Lahore, crossee the Indus, attacks Subnktugeen ; submits to him 
rafusea the promised payments; Is attacked, 38; snd totally dcfoa(^<b 29, 10 . 

Jeypore, tbe raia of, gives a daughter in marriage to Humaycjou, and also to 
Akbar, 108. 

Jer.sia, an odious poll tax, imposed by Aumngsobe, 165, and removed by 
Mahomed Bbah, 190. * 

Jinjeerih, the naval arsenal of Bc^'apore, repeatedly besieged without success 
by Sevaiee; made over to tbe Unguis, 161. 

Jondbpore, the raja of, gives his daughter in marriage to Aklxir, 108. 

Jounpore, becomes an independent kuigdom, 65; which is oxtingulahed eighty 
years afw; its splendid building 70. 

Eala-pahar, a oonvorted Hindoo; b& atrodtios in Orissa, 111. 

Kemlu, the ancient of, included in Malabar and Camata, 23. * 

Eharin, the kingdom % rises on the non of tbe Seljuks, 46. 

Khoman, tbs Bajpoot, ^eate the Mahomedans, 26. 

KhYbereeo def^ Akbar's army, 114; and bafle Aunmmbo, 164» 

Xiod, Oapt., the notorfousjrirst^ eapioroB Uio Mogul uips, 218. 

Knox, Oapt, defeats the Nabob ot Fnmeah, 396. 

Xolapore becomes the seat of the younger bran^ of the Hahratta roval 
£^ly,188. 

Kooroo4nhetni, the great battle at, fought botwoon the Eooroos and tha 
Fiad 0 ei, 8 . 

Hootub-ood^eeo, his extencive eonqueets in Hindoetan; makee Delhi tho 
capitid <A Uabomedan power, 47; his death, 48. 

Zrlfhnn, his legend, not to be found in the Vedue. 6; socompanfes Yoodis- 
their in his wanderings; hlsnlor aiEooroo*keMtru; retires to Dwarka; 
4e Ma end denied, 



KQnn, king, h!a great liberality, 2L 

"Vutlugb Khiini the Hc^ul, the dMcendoaiofJet^hiiEhtii Invades Hladostan, 
and is defeated 66. 

Lnbourdoonais; hia antecedents: Lis abilities; comas ont to India with a 
lam ornament expel the EngUsh, ; captares Modns, 288; returns 
to Europe, 284; thrown into tho Bsstila; Lis death, 285. 

Lolly appointed goremor of French India; his anta^ents; captarea Fort 
Bt. David; raeilsBuBsy,259; attacks Tonjorawithontsucasse; unsuccess* 
fuUy basleges Hodros, 260; defeated hy Colonel Coote at Wandawaali, 
261; nohly defends Pen diclieny, which is osptnred; Lis lamraKble fate 
on his return to Paris, 263. 

Lawrence, Major, sent against Deri-eotta, 286; defeats the French at Bohoor, 
248; bofBei them for two years at Triohinopolly, 249. 

Lind^^, Sir John, royal envoy to Mahomed All, does the gnsteet arisohief, 

Lodi, the Afghan fornOy of, ooqmres the throne of Delhi, 69. 

Lunar moe. 6. 

Mflcarteny, jiord, Governor of Madras, 89.5; opens negoeiationi with Tippoo, 
408; sets Hastings at defiance, 409; dUgroceful treatment of tlie Madras 
oommiwioners; tb» Hign the treaty of Mangalore, 410. 

MaepherHon, Sir John, Ooveroor^enerol^ ad luterim; his administratios, 489, 
440. 

kludlioo Rao Ixtfomes Pesliwa at the age of dghtocn, 324; his death, 865. 
Madhuo Kao the 2nd installed Peshwa when ten days old, 867; receives the 
investiture of Kegent of the Mogul empire through Bindio, 488; assem¬ 
bles the whole uf the Mahratta armies for the H»a, 496; his trogio 
death, 497. 

Madras, first establishment of the Compaq's factoiy at, 207; captured by 
Lai murdoii Dais, 239; restored to the £uglish, 237; besieged by Lolly 
without success, 260; state of affairs, in 1761, 817« 

Madras Council, treaty with the Tfisam in 1766, 826; and in 1766, 829; mis- 
manage the war ^th Hyder, 830; refuse faU offer of j>oaoe, 881; sign the 
' troaty he dictates, 88:* * refuse aid to him according to the treaty, 384; they 
deposH Lonl Pigot; seven of the members expelled by the Court of 
Directors, 881; thrir incredible infatuation, 386. 

Mahd, ca^uT^ by the English; Hydar incensed by this sot, S66. * 

^ahmooa Gawon, tte Me Tuinister of the Bohminy state; his talents; his 
Ruccoss, 61; aasiBoinated by his master, 82. 

Hahmood sucoesds to tbe throne of Qhuxni; his twelve expeditions to Indio, 
29; defeats Jeypal and the imia of Bhutneru, SO; captures Nagareote and 
I'hanesur, 81; nnd Ounonj, 82; takes Bomnath, and obtains immense 
booty, 84; Ids death and character, 86. 

Mahome^ }as birth; his crood; its difforion, 24. 

Malu/oa^ Ali, son of Anws^od-deon, nabob of the Carnatic, 241; bedeged 
ill Trichinopoly by Chundo Sahib, 246; is relieved by Major Lowrenei; 
puts Ohun^ Bahib to death, 246; beoomesKabob oi the Oomatfb; his 
character, 617; made indepen^t by the onperor. 1766 ; 319; oblig^ to 
. * transfer the revenues of the Oomotio to the Bogliu goyemmmit, 8M; Ue 
debts, 435. Nabob of Aroot 

Mahomed ben Cossim oyermns Gnseiat; is defeated by the Bajposta under 
Bappo, 26. 

iMahomed Gbory, the real founder of tbe Hahomedsa power in lalibi 411 
^ defeated by tbe Hindoos, 48; defeats the Hindoo kings in tim BDlQt, 44; 
defeated by Takash, 46; sabdues the Gukken, and is kittn lyWo of 
them, 47. 

Mahomed Bboh, emperor of Delhi, 1£9; )da death, 266. 

Mahomed Bhih, the lost substantlre king of the Bohadny dytfMtfi nbudera 
Conjevertm, 81; put Us tninlstcr to death, 82. . 

Mahomed Toghluk, extlnguisltei the Hindoo dynasty of TiMipnif 68 ; Ml 
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tfirftTAgfttrt ehmot«r; hlfl Axp^dltion to riiiod, wbicb toSlA, 61; hit 
ttrodou croeltiH; endmvom to rtnove tha dijiUl to Dovlnttlj^ 62 ^ 
toads tn onbta^ to tho Cnli|di; rorolt oi the proyincas; aniyorBul 
taarohyt 6S; hit oetUit 6^ 

Hthomedta inya^n of India, the Ant, 25« 

HtbomedtniBm spreads throng Africa, Sptiii, tad Per^ 26. 

Mahnitair thrir rise and progrcte, 160; their power foanded by Bevijoe, 152; 
Mat <d gorenunent tmiBfarred to Ginjeo; their oxtanriye depr^tions, 
177; oomparison of tbrir militair force with that of the Voguliu 178; 
weakeaed^ iater&al diBsentious, 183; aceaetiun of power g^ued by the • 
Oonyention of 1717,188; t)^ invade Bengal^ 226; and the Oamatlc, 230; 
their power at ht tnmnut, 2^; broken at Panipoi, 291; their expedition 
to Hlndostaii, 3^; invade Bobfieuad, 385; extract a bond Irena the 
TItiei; Mtar Oade for plnador, 886; retire to tlieir own country, 8S7; 
ratourcet od the Kabnfta empire in 1772, 855; defeated at Amt, 859; 
invade Mysore, and make peace with Tippoo, 441; oo-operate with I«ord 
Coniwaillt in ifae Mytore war, 451; protractod siege y I)hrvrwar; reach 
the English oamp too late, 408; description of their &mnpment; siege 
of Stmoga; their main body retame to the English camp whoa peace 
had been eonduded, 459; bat have their fall share of territory and in* 
demaity, 468; totally defeat Miwoa Ali at Knrdla, 494. 

Makbar, oonqaered by Hyder, 826. 

Malek Amber, his great talents; eatUilne for twen^ yean the sinking state of 
Ahmednagur; employe the Hahraitae, 128; hie revenue settlement; bums 
Mand^, 111; joiiu BJiah Jehaa, 18i; bis death, 186. 

Ifalwa, its kdepradenoe eetahliebed by Sultan Pilawar; Bnltaa Hooshunp 
buQds Hooehungabad, 71; Mdiinoo<l Ghilste founds a new family; bin 
Uluitrious rdga, 78; his sue oeeeor's singular eeragUo; Kahmood, tno laH 
king, 75, 76; extinction ofthe kingdoni, 77. 

Mangalore, eiege and noble defence of; it ca^tulates, 407; treaty qf, 410. 

Haesacre of tae European prisoners at Patna, 308. 

liasnlipatam, the Company e first factory at, 207. 

Medowf, QeB.^ia ineffident campaign of 1790,452. * 

Meer Ceasim, Mbob, 296; bia vigoruus adminietraUon; removee bis govern* 
neat to Honghir; organises a powerful army, 297; receivee investituro 
^froia the Emperor. 298; plunders BsmnanyuD. 299; his couvon^n with 
Mr. Vansittart regarding the transit duties, 800; rcfiocted hj the Council > 
haeboUibM all datfea, 801; the CalcnttaCVrundl declare war against him; 
he is defeated at Outwa and Qhenah, 802; mnmeres his English piiso* 
nan; fiiea to the Nabob Visier, SOS. 

Meer Jafffer, joine the confeden^ egainst Seram Dowlah, 277; made nabolx 
2M; hie donations to the English, 280 ; deposed, 296; made Nabob a 
eeooad time, 802; pecuniary arraogemento with the Caloutia Council 
806; his death, 807. 

Hear Joomla; hie eariy career, 141; prime minister at Goloonda; joiiis 
Ahnagsebe, 142; defeats Shah Soojah, 147; governor of Bengal; 
diaastrouee^wditioa to Assam; hie deelh, 149. 

Keerai murders Se^a Dowlah, 281; tnarchw against the empmr, 294; hie 
amlii,2$5. 

Megaathssiee, envoy from Seleucus to Fnlibolhru, 15* 

Mitnugo^ renews the treaty with Soloncus, 16. 

Mohifti parsues Shah Jehau, 131; is persecuted 1^ Noor Jehan, 182; seises 
ttemnon oMie emperor, 18S; roleaeea him, 184; nuses Shah Jelian tcv 

UoorshedihwAto lonndatioa, 221. 

Moomhid %f||l9 Shan, his origla; ajmointod dewan of Bengal, 221; hia 
syisISB duotauiMai; pmsssMo n oi Hindoo Zcoindant his nonJttonccs 

_ ^DcuT&«sMh,iiir 

VenA sen d tbk /shag, Us ahmelsf, 144| pul to death by AirDngiel>e, 148 
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Uonr Ikto of Gooty, hii fine Army, liis «Ad courage; jome Mahomed 

A\U 249; his Mwer extii^oiehed by Hyder, Sdd. 

M')siiifer Jasff, ai^ by the French; defeats AnwarH>od-4eeii at Amboor, 240; 
aesnmes & dipiity of Boobadar of the Decca&i 241; falls into the bands 
of Nazir Jang, 242; is released on his death, and sainted Boobadar, 244; 
killed by the ratan nabobs, 245. t 

Magudu, grandcor of the kiiiffdom; its maritime trade, 16. 

Muhabhamt, the great epic of Vyaem, 7, d. 

Munoo, the Institutes of, 5. 

Miinro, Major Hector, qnells the mutiny of the Bon^l sopoya, 804; deftseis 
the Yisier at Buxar, 805; 8ir Hector Mnnro; hia Incapacity at Miniraa, 
890; retreats before Hyder to the Presidonc)', 891. 

Muztapha Khan rpv<»1te against All Tcrdy and is defeated, 228. 

Mutiny, the first of the sepoys, qucUod Major Monro, 804. 

Mi\tiny, the first of the Imrqpean ofKvoni. qucfled by the energy of Clive, 311. 

Mutiny, the second of the Euroj^an oftora; veak coneossious of govorn* 
meot, 503. 

Mutti'A, its tesif ^ aed ebrines destroyed by Mahmood, 32* 

Mysore, the regent of; invited by Hohoiucd Ali; disappointed of Ids reiTRrU; 
ho joins the Froneb, 248. 

Nabob of Areota* debts; nefariona proceedings of the Nabob, Mnhomed Ali 
and his creditors; proposed settlement by Bastings, hr Fox, bv Dundos, 
485; and by Pitt; pays them off without inquiry; BnrWs cele¬ 

brated spmh, 436; sequel hi the debts, 487. 

Nadir bhah, nis origin, 198; invades Afj^anistan and Indio, 199; masBacre of 
Delhi, 201; immense booty acquire br him; returns to Fersia, 201. 

Xagnmote; its religious sauctuy and wealth; rsjHnnHl and plunder^, 81. 

Nagporo, kingdom ot^ fouud^ by DhonsUy. 225. 

Nnna Fumuvese, flies from Paniput; member of the Bagoncy at Poona; en 
tertaius a French adventurer, BU Lubin, 3G3; overpowered by the parti- 

^ vans of Koghoba; restored to power, 394; condueis the war against the 
English, 365; alBance with Jiord Omwallis against Tippoo, 4.')!; ftien 
from Poona, 498; recovers his power; is soised and eonfin^ 

Nannk, the Bikh prophet, L 

Nnrayun Boo, Peshwo, assaBsinatod, 855. 

Nativcfl of ludia iujudiciously excluded from ofBee by Lord ComvaUis, 470. 

Native Pltuces, thy incessant encroaehuonis on each o^or, 464. 

Nazir Jnng, soobaAr of tbs Deccan, 249; defeats Ohunda Sahib and Mozuffer 
Juhg, 242; nnenectedly attacked by tbo French and killed, 244. 

NegQ[»ataTD, captured from the Dutch, •^6« 

Ni&on Ali puts his brother to death; usurps the throne of Hydertbad, 318; 
plunders and buinsPooua; defeated Ly Baghobo, Si.l; Engli^ treaty 
with him, 1766; forms a coiifodoracy against Hyder; then joins him and 
deserts tbo English, 827; dsfeoted at Obaugama; bis territories invaded 
from Bengal 828; deserts Hyder, and mokes peace with the English; 
treaty of 1708,829; forms a grand coofedenc^ against the Engbah, 883; 
surrenders tho Guntoor Siricor, 447; his perplexing demamf on Lord 
Oomwaliis; Lord Ooniwallis^s letter to bin, 448; hu aUianoa with tbo 
English against lippoo, 451; his contingent, 455; lays siege to Ooomm- 
oonda, 459; toially defeated by the Mahrattas at Kurolo, 494; his French* 
force under Kaymond, 495; revolt cd his son, 496; treaty with 
Fumurese, 497. 

Nizam, ChinKuich Khan; the fimtsoobodar of the D^gpean, 1B6; appointed 
visisr, and retires in disgust to the Deecon, and beeomet ind^emdant, 19t; 
defeated by Bajee Roo, 193; appointed ^emlwaimotf the impexW forces; 
ddeaU^d at Bhopal, 198; his fMtb, and the confusion whieb enlued, 240. 

Koor Jehon, her parentage and beauty, 126; beeomeathe queen of JMungMr; 
her talsnU and Infiuenoe, 127; intriguas against Bboh Jahan, 181; hatred 
of Mohabei, 102; is defeated uy blsa, and than rso pu gfled to him; again 


htviks with him; ud rvtirai into pHTtttd life on the deetb of the 
emperor, 13& 

Nonls, Sir W., eent out ts agent of the rival Cmnpfloy, 213, 810. / 

Northern Bircare, ceded to the French, 254; and a portion to the Ene'iRh, 
234; tranaferred to the Company by the Emperor; nuecouduci of the 
Madraa Council regardiup; Iheui, 319. 

Nujum-ood*dowlab eucceeda Meer Jaffiw, 807; hia chUdiahneaa, 310. 

Nundu, king of Mngudo, 16. 

Nandu koomar, charge acainat HastiDga, 8.10; tlaatinga charges him wiUi 
oonapiraoy ; a natTrecEargea him with fo^ry; Ita ia tried and executed, 
851; reznarka, 852. 

Omichund, hia vast wealth, and prine^yesUbliahmoDt; joins Bemja Dowlah, 
278; and then joins ^e eonfederaey against him, 278; ia dicuniTented' 
by Clive; refleotioaa on transaction, 279. 

Oodyporc, made the capita! of Mewar, 109; captued by Shah Johan, 129; 
tno eountiT desolatM by Aurannobe, 16A 

OriMa, its early hiatory, 23; the Guiu^putoe and Gunn-bunsu dyuariJoa; 
the Hindoo monan^y extingnishea, 110; eedod by Aii verdy to tliu Mah* 
rattaa, 229. 

Oaten d Eaet India Company eeUbliah a factory at Banky*baxar; rooted out of 
Bon^ by the English, 224. • 

Oudo, ongin of the royal fraily, 191; Bnfder Jnng defeated by the BohillaSt 
Callhin the Uahmttas, 26.5; eataUiaheahiaindepeudeoce in 1753,200; jnhis 
and deeorts AJi Gohur, 234; marthee to Patna, 804; battle of Iluxar, 305; 
hia kingdom reatored by Olive, 810; allianoe with the Bohillae, against 
the Mauattaa, 887; plots the daetmotiou of the Hohlllas, 837; which is 
effected, 844; interferenoe of the Calcutta Conndl in hie affairs, 847; hia 
death; new treaty with his apccoesor SadutAli, 843; ia in>Mveriahed 
by the begums, 848; enters into an engagemant with llaatinga to 
deapoila tlie begums, 418; hia arrangement with Lord Comwallia, 446; 
hia boundlea diasapation, 447; hia character and pursuits; disorganisa¬ 
tion of bis government. 505; hia death; Visier All, hia repuM son 
appointed Nabob; set amde, 506; Badut All mado Nabob, 503. 

Pacheco, the rortugueae general, with a handful of Europeans, defeats a host 
of natives, 87. 

Pandya kingdom In the Peccati, 21. 

Palibothr^ the magnlffcent capital of Uugudu, 14. ^ 

Paniput, the flrvt great battle, 98; the second, 104; the tfird, 291. 

FaUn nabobs of im Peccan join Kasir Jong; become disaffected, 242; attack 
Hozuffer Jung; by one of whom he Is killed, 24A 

Patna, vigorously defended by Bamnarayun, 234. 

Pennaaeot Settlement in Bengal, 1798; the result of that measure, 478. 

P^ot, LorA hia anteoedenta; governor of Madru; restores Tanjore to the 
raja, 8w; deposed by tim Gounofl; reetoivd by the Court of Directors; 
4i^ M.. 

Plmtes w the Walabar ooest, 268. 

Pitt's IndktBiU,4«. 

Plany, the hatue^, diai\ges the fortunes of ttid Company, 280. 

Pollimn, battle 894. 

Pondiohsrry, besisged without soocess by Admind Boeoawen, 237; eaptured 

H d. C)oQiihj|68; captured a second time, in 1778, 386; and again in 
477, 

tf|||BMd bwjnaam Ali, 825; and by Birfse Pao Ohatkay, 500. 
foomaiL wdeter, conoeala master'a death; his able conduct, 402. 

Poorander, Ito degrading provinoua, 861; disapproved of ^ ^e 

Court d 
FoitoNoTO, 

Popham,lU 
PtrlagUMi, 



d Good Bops, 84; their first expedl- 
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tidntd IndiAySft; ihetrimde and importaDoe In the IMi ceutary, 117; 
, combined Mahomedan powers; rtpeA the attack on Goo, in 

\li>78, lid; eHtablish themeclvue iti Beni^al, 137; foniul and foitify 
their etitaldiehment at (ihiitagong; repel t^liah Johan, 
Too^hly capU'red, and their jwwrr broken^ 139. 

PropHetxry n^^ht iu tho lands in discuwed; generoosly given to ilio 

Zemindara by the Court of Diieotora, 470. 

Fnunurai, o^ttcut of thuir dominions, 18 . 

Baghoba plnoders Guoerat; ravages the doaudnii of the emperor, 905; ca^ 
tores DoUii; niarchos io the Indus, and is deprived of the command of 
the lumy, 980; defeats Nisam All, 395; sssaABinates Karavini Bao and 
becomos Peshva; raakee war on the Kisam, 85G; displaced uy.tbePoonah 

' regency, prepares to resist thorn, 357; n^ociates with Bombay, 
358; treaty disellowod in Calcutta; approvodin England, 809; revolutioTi 
iu his hbvour at Poona, 803; counter rovolution, 304; uew treaty with 
BumlRiy: expedition io Poona on his behalf, 835; its disastrous result, 
bo surrenders to Sindia, 367; receives a jaygoor; sent to Hindostan; 
cscifpto, 869: iidnsioDed off, 377 

BajptKjts revolt through the bigotry of Aumngzoho; their permanent aliena- 
Uon, 106. 

Pamn yuo, tlie opio of Yalmocki, 0, 9. 

lUm lino, retiree to Ginirc, 177; rothms to tiie norUi; makes Boiera the 
Mahiatta cajiitaU 179. 

Bamu, his expedition against lUvnun and death, 7. 

lU&a Sunga, nis power and magnificence, 78; defeated by Baber, 94. 

Bavunu defeated by Jhuuu, 7. 

Jlcguluting Act, 1773, 340. 

Ite^^eiiue settlmuent in Bengal, 1779, 843; is 1777, 354; it is ordered to be 
made for ton years, and then pertnaneutin 1798,469. 

Sir Thomas, his embassy to Bolbi, 130. 

BoUdla Afghans, tlioir rises 209; defeat the Ifabob of Code, 26A 

Itoliiila war, tlte first, 313; destniotion of the Kobillas, 344; ronarks. 845. 

Itumbold, 8ir Thomas, i ovemor ol Madras; his large romitt^ccs to England, 
889; traneactions coflconiing the Gontoor 6irkar, 383; his ignondmous 
dii^misss). 884. 

Badiit Ali, a Khurasan merchant, founds the family of Ouda, 191; his treason¬ 
able advice to Nadir Bhals laid under ccmtiibuuon, and swallows 
)>nisoQ, 201. 

8ngur, the sea king of BongaL 6. 

Sidioo, made king of tho Mahamtbis, whilo fn Aurungxobn's Lnnds, 177; is 
rele^ised, 187; bis weakness leads to tiie usurpation of the ]VHh^>^ 193| 
arrangoiuent with tho Kulspore braodi of the family, 194; his follies ojia 
death, 261. 

fialabut Jung, soobadar of tho Deccan, 245; invades Mysore, 955; otUdm 
8a van ore, 256; marches against Biissy, and obliged t«> aibndt, 267; 
cedes territo^ to the English, 284; acknowled^d soobadarof theJ)eccaD, 
bv the peace of Paris; d^poe^ and killed by her brother^ #18. 

. Salaries of dvil servants increased, 445. 

Salbyo, t^ty of, 376; ratiAed only on Hyder*s death, 877. 

Salsette oocupied by ^ Bombay government, 858. 

Samanides, tne dynasty of, 27. ., ^ 

Bambaiee, suooeeds Sevajoe; his vidons reign, 170; tortaMta desft, &f6. 

I Sansent language, its oru^al seat, and gradual mixtuff yriA ^ pioviudal 
languages m India, £ 

fiatara, the capital of the Mahntta power, 179. 

Satgong, the ancient port of Benpu; its decay, 188. 

Select aud Secret Committee of w House of Otjpaut% 

Beleueus Invades India, 15. ^. 

Selim ascends the throne under tho tfoi^ Jeha&sser, Uf. 
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BeljnkFi; their pro^Bi and pmaedmgfl, SO, 87; their estin<>tioQ, 10. 

ticnjft Dowlah, nabob of faia oppressons, 2G8; takes Calcutta, 273;^ 

ri'tania to Moorsbodabad, 274; mardies again to Caleutbi, 275; is 
by Clive, and coscludes a treaty, 270; .confederacy against him,^277; 
defeated at Plaaay, 279; fliu to Bajmaha), 260; captured and assassinated 
by Maerun, 261. 

Setts, the bankers, join the confederacy against Seraja Dowloli, 277; advise 
CHvo to bo requested to join it, 278; tnit to death by M<H3r C’nashn, 6ikJ. 

Bov^ee, bis birth, 152; ednoatioD; early talents; oaiHures Torun; builda 
Ibkigur, 153; his progress; ravages tbc tenitoTy, 151; obtains tiiu , 

Concan, 155; attacks Bhaista Khan at Poona, 157; plunders Surat, 158; 
HSHUTQCB royalty; his depredations ou ibe am, cT)>fditioD to llarcelor^ 
159; submits to Anmugzulte; oonvontioo of Poorundrr; origlo of the 
c&tw/, ICO; proooods to Delhi, is iosiUtod, and ewapin, 161; Ills civil and 
political institutions, 162; pinoden Surat a second time, 168; defeats the 
emperor's troops, 1C4; is crowned with great eoremony, 167; his expedi¬ 
tion to the Oaniaiic, 16A; his death, 169, and character, 170. 

fihahiw, his hirtU, 151: eucooeds to the jay^cr of Poona; creates a king of 
Abmednugur, and makes extensive eouqueaU in tlio soutli, 152; confined 
in Boejapore, 154; rovislts bis son Bovajoo, 157; his dtsstb; his possos- 
slon>s 159. « 

Bhah Johan, driven to rebellion, ai^ked and puiimed by Mohabet, 181; 
flies to Bengal, 182; ascends tbo tlirone of DoUd, 134; his extravagant 
expeuditure, 185; subdues AUmednupir, 187; tiroake Uie PortugucRO 
power iu Bengal, 188; his four sous, 144; deposed by Aurungr.ebe; Lis 
character, his magnificence, 145,146; liis dcatli, 162. 

8oo}ah, son of Shah Johati, hia character, 244; defeated liy Darn, 145; anj by 
tf eor Jooinlah ; flies to Aitucod, and is nasassiuated, 147. 

Bhaista Klisn, ha^ly escapes aseassiustion by Bevajee, 157; viceroy of 
Bo^al, 168, 209, 213. 

Shore lAsn, the Afghan; his origin; oocupies Behar; oonquenf Bengal; 
defeats Humayoon, 98; mounts the tbrono of Delhi; conquers Mslwa, 
and Hewar, 100; his death, inaUtntions, and character, 101. 

Shore, Sir John, his views on the pennaneDt aottlement, 470; Governor Gene- 
M, 489; reroains neutral in the struggle between tlio Nizam and ilu> 
Mahmtt^ 492; British reputation oompromlsod. 493; makes concpRsiciUH 
to the mutinous officers, 508; is supersoded, .'>04; Ij^ scm^nilous juxtire . 
regarding the succession of Code, 506; hU danger at Lucknow, .507; liin 
courage and composure; resigns tho Govemmoiit, and rriti'ca to Buglaiid, 
608 . 

Sikha; their oririu and pr o gre ss ; bseome a military oommunity, 184. 

Bindia, origin of the family. 195; TavAges HohiJkuud; driven Utek aoroaa the 
Ganges; defeated by Ahmed 6bah,^88; kiUod at Paniput, 292. 

Sindh^ liabdajee, detached from Baghoba ^ the Poona Pegency, 858; sep^o- 
tiatee the convention of WTOgaum; Baghoba surrendors to him, 867; 
eomives at hia esc^)e, 869; is defeated liy Goddard, 871; completely 
defeated bf <)oL Oamao, 878; makes a treaty with Hastingfl, 876; cou¬ 
sin^, ^ of Salbye, on the part o! the Maliruthv coafedoracy../ 

success in Bindostau; demands ckovt tor Beugal niiU 
dsrs the £ajpoots; defoAted by thorn, 479; his sepnr 
Da Boigne; gbloe the battle of Patan, 481; iind of 
alllsnae ugaianTi^ipoo; refused by Lord ComwalliK, 
oona; Invests thePeshwa with the title given by tbi^ ^ 
~ookhiUDility^ his death, 484. 

\ his great undo Mahrhjee, at the ago of thirteen^ 

4^ hU iMalsflStWKlinA Te^ or Muaoo, 5. 

uo nd, b& 



Bindia, 
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SoUnKUr, bAttlo off founod hf Coote. 395. 

3 til, nntl (>4*l<ibHty of tho fJsrinOf 33; defended pill&ntly by tlie 

iiiduuH; oAUfiircxl hy MsUmood^uf (rbuKDi; v,ibt ti*uA6uro fuiunl iu tlio 

jI; its 8iui(iAl-\viM)d* (?at 08 , rouTOvcd to Ghoanif 

ynahty esta! iiahcd at Delhi by Shero bbab, 100. 

Surtnij Moll joioA SodA^U'cb Dao: his advico rojectad; witbdi^ws iu diszost 
buforo tbo battle of Pauiput, tf90. 

fetuart, (joneralf hia disj^raonful n^gouco on Hyder'a duatlt, 403; inarches to 
i'uddolore; raaoued from peril by the treaty of peace condud^ betwceit 
Pi*aQce and Co^daud; placed under arrest, and sent liocie, 495. 
Subiiktiij^eoii euccoodi to tha throne of Condahar, 27; route Jeypal of Lahore; 
Ins death, 29* 

Suibuseeb Bao Bhao, the Hahratta geueraUssimo, 2S0; advan<‘ua (ho 

Abdalee, 269; tukca and plotidnrH Dcilhi, 21N); deh^ated at l*dni)Mit, 291. 
Sdfilor All succeed Doat All as nabob of the CarnaUc; ia uaf^aixdiiated, 230. 
Sullreln, tbo French Admiral, his various naval ongn^^eiuents with Admiral 
iiu;?h^e; captures THooomaloo, dOO, 

Sutuaiufiiuea, a ndigioQS MCt, revolt, 1G4* 

^ulUna Besia, ompniw of Delhi, 60. 

Samroo, munlcvH tho Nabob's EuropciLD prismiers, 303. 

Snprem<t Council installed, 943; its <mpoaitioQ to llaetiugs, 947; UiNallows 
the treaty wiUi lUgiioba, and son us CoL Upton to iVona, who condn^ 
tho (I'onty of Voomoder, 362. 

Eupremo Court cstabluhod, 340; arrival of tho Oud^s* 316; iU indcflnUe 
jariMlictiuu; Nundn toomar: ioterfciVN wiil^tbo 411; 

Ignores the Naltub of Moorshedabad: djAut^anizes the govrniis 412; 
•hummouM tho Govomor^leiioriJ and uoimciJ, 419; Act to dcDuu it^ jurie- 
diction, 416. 

Surat, Cmupany's fii'ht KOttlcnicut at, 2u4; ils couunuroiul 5m\>in‘tuuvc; de- 
fcjuh'd n gainst Hevajo** by the ICiiglitih, 168* 

Hurfersl Khan, viceroy of IWuga], 224. 

Swarts, tho luiKKionary; bis luisskni to Hyder, 367; bis remarks to Col. Ful¬ 
lerton on his 1 * 0(1 tit, 409. 

Hya^ the imperial dynasty <if, 66,69. 

T agars of tho Kamaos, identiliod witli Deoi^r aud Dowiutabail, 23« 

Taktthuk invobion of Uindostan; their supposed origin, 0. 

Tamul litcratnro be|pre bnhoiiuinn, 21. 

Taniore, a MahratU in*in<npality i*staMjali<nl by Slmhjiv*, ].* 0 : invaded by 
Bevajec, IGH; diaputod bUCOMioii, and iuloitereiuo of thu Biiglisb, 238; 
besie^ without suceem by Lally, 260; coveted by Mahomed All; 
arrangement of 1763,318; exorbitant dernand of Mahomed AH; rofusM 
by tlio raja; who fa attacked au English army; makes a treaty, 376; 
freeh demands of tho Nabob; Tanjore i^omincrea by a Madias iwe^ and 
mode over to him ; restored to the raja; and the Qovemor of Madma 
dismissed, 860 . 

Tarabrc, UahrutUv regent for sevou years, 168; intrigues on tbe.^evo of 
Sahoo's death: her grandMJii raised to the throne, 25^ 

Tea, first inti'odnucd into England, 298. ' ^ 

TcUieherry, gallant sortie, and defeat of the Mysore aimy, 997. 

Telingana, its early hihtorf, 22; the Hindoo dynos^ ext^i^paiahed, 60; 

Bindoo dynas^ efdabUshed, 69. * 

Tellicotta, decisive battle at. 116. * * , 

Territorial acquisitions fn India; various pniporala fit Ihaft jar Bdinotfish 
them by Clive, HasQuga LoiA Conwalils, and I^'fihilfafime, 4C4^ « 
l^iooesur, the most opttleut Bindoo dulne, Ifa^oed of Ohusn^ 

81. X', ». A • 

7imur, his mh an^ear 1 j 8 advcntures]^bll* 4 sil|Mfts In Oeutml Asia, 68 ; 
eotan India, asd slays 180^.4||||iij nsOTiin tnd plwdeie Delhi: 
ivoroissg tt« Ifldus, W '■ - 
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vTlppoo plnndm th 0 oountyr seats aroimd Madmfl« 82g; ajlrancee agf^nst 
Ool. Hwberstone in Malabar i retoraa on Lb fatbcr'Bdeath« 402; ascen'V^ 
the throne; hia resonrcee; rotoms to the vostem coui, 403; ntcapLlfoe 
Bednore; inage of Mangalore^ which ooats half hia array, 407; tree ^ the 
Madras ComraiaaioDera with indignity; aigna the treaty of Mang^JorO) 
410; war with the Mahrattae; m^ea peace auddoi^, 441 \ attAcLa tlie 
TnTancore llnee and is repula^ 450; war with the Eugliah, tho Niaai*.^ 
and the Peahwit; campaign of 1790, 452; Liya waate the (*amatio; hiat 
emhaaay to France^ 4M\ reeonee hia aaraglio and treiuture from Banga¬ 
lore. 455; battle of Arilmrat45d; awaita the arrival of Lord (^rnwallia • 
at the ea^tal, 1794; ia/atfeaeked and dafeaUiL 401; eonatrained to uiuke 
peace, and cede half hia terrirorioa, and pay throe croree of rapoea, 4()2; 
rodnotlon of hia power, 466. 

fl'oder Mnll, anbdnea the Mognla in Bengal, 112; and tho Khybercca, lid; 
hia financial amtsgement^ 124. 

Toghtuk dynaaty on the throne of Delhi, 60; ita eloaa, 68. 

TrantUt dutlea; tboir origin and nature; occaaion of diaqutei with Muer Coa- 
aim which coat him hia thrune, 290. 

Travanoore, threatened by Tippoo; tho raja puri*1inaea Ayaooiie nnd Omngi- 
uore from tho Dnfeobi 449; the raja repela Tippoo'a ntlnck, 450. 

tJgnikuoU. the anoeatora of the foor i^at iriUw of Bajpoutana; thiir legen¬ 
dary origin, 17. 

Vanalttart, Mr., Oovemor of Bengal, 296. 

Vaaco de Qama eonducta the first PortQgneee expedition to India, 84; hmla 
at Calicut; opponhon of ^e Moore, fiS; aecood voyage to indie; barue 
Calient; eataollahee a factory at Co^n, 87. 

Vedna, eullected by Vyosn, their leading doctrinea. 6. 

Viknunodityn, king ui Ooiein; hia ora; hiagnmdour; hia onoouragomoifToi 
learning, 19; hia fabulooa power | hia cr^. 20. 

Walid, hia oxtoneive coimuoata in India; Lie,ambition, 25. 

Virataou, hia arrival at Bombay; aeeiate in the capture of Gherioh, 

2C9; and of Calentta, 27A 

Wurgaum, convention of, 367. * 

Yc^ua, the four, 2. 

Yoodiathcer, performa the aacrifioe of tlto horaa, 7; goea into exile for twelve 
ycara; viotoriuua in the battle of Kooroo-kaheUu, and retirea to 'Pworka 
with Kriahnn, S; and diaappeam, 9. f 

Zeoindaie; their rise, 467; aottlement of the laoda made with them in 1796; 
4 ^; thoir oonetaot extortiona; the iiecemity of roatricting their dtmiand 
upon the ryota, 470; the claaaea whose rente they ware not at liberty, to 
enhaaee, 471. \ 

iSttlfikar ShM« oapturee Oinjea^ 179; supports Jehander Bhab, and is niui^ 
dared by Fscokahere, Ififii 



GLOSSARY 



.~A Etodoo mmliAQt; aiuum of a Eoropdaa’s ooacerus. 

I—An allownnco to traopo in tno field. 

.^Xhe Udy of * noble or prixMe. 

, hwJar«eM» —ThetereditMy endprofcselonel carriers of India. 
CVuaa—A Mahomedan }ud^ and notary. 

« Choui ,—The fourth of reronues exacted ty the Malirattaa. 

CowWa—'Tho lowest coin in India; a ah^ 

Oore.—Ten millions. 

J>aroffa »— Superintendent of Police. 

lieiooa.—The principal minister df finance; a bead manager 
i>eioaffay.—Tho management of the revenuo. 

XleiMfmy OwH.—'Court of dvD justice. 
i)eio<i5.‘^Tha country lying between any two rivera. 

J^irAor.—A lovoo; a cabinet eounciL 
Abwioa.—Au imperial grant, order, or charter. 

ctmiinauder of military police; a crUruiual judge. 
Ghnuf.~^St&iT» leading to a river; a mountain puss. 

Gold imhur.^A gold coin worth 
Aforwa.^The scrag Uo« 

■/qjyflr.—An estate, not hereditery, held os military eorvioe. 
«fay9«srd(W.—The bolder of a jaygeer. 

^'ho poll'tax impoeod on Infidels by Hahomedans. 
^9am0i4.^Tho writer caste, ranking next to the liiaUndns. 

second, or military caste. 

LfiC.^Ono hnudred ibouaanA 

MauM. —A& ludiao weight, about 82 Ibe. * 

olvil judge of ibe lowest grade* 

J hOftn»«.^Quoeu, priLi<'*»a. 

* Omra.^A noble. 

Aiyoifo.—'A H;\draa coin, value tis* 
ihrtdr.—An outcast. 

T ri buto. 

• J\>itah »—A learo. ^ 

^jea—'Two ehiliiuge. 

>Aii agricultural tenant. 

*.-^A variable w^ght^'^generally SIbe. 
t.^A native soldier. 
r.^Tho sacred writixin of the Hindooa 
Sirdat^^A chief. 

8ir^d4sh-mookkee,-^The tenth of tho prodsoe exacted by the Mahi^tM 
iSbofroA—A provinoe. 

>6bp6fldhr.—The governor of a Boobeh. 

A man of the fourth or lowest caate. 

Cheif, lAtdder Dwant^, The enivne oMl oonri* 

'.—A patent for ofBoa. 

L^An envoy or rqyeeenteUvyi an ettoiuey* 

^ Vt^.—Prone Buniiter. • ^ 

las< 
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